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PREFACE. 

THOUGH  'tis  fcarce  poffible  to  avoid 
judging,    in  fome  Way  or  other,   of 
almoft  every  thing  which  offers  itfelf 
to  one's  Thoughts ;  yet  'tis  certain  that  many 
Perfons,  from  different  Caufes,  never  exercife 
their  judgment,    upon   what    comes    before 
them,  in  the  way  of  determining  whether  it 
be  conclufive  and  holds.     They  are  perhaps 
entertained   with  fome    things,  not   fo  with 
others  j    they    like   and   they    diflike :    But 
whether  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  made 
out,  be  really  made  out  or  not ;  whether  a 
Matter  be  dated  according  to  the  real  Truth  of 
the  Cafe,  feems  to  the  Generality  of  People 
merely  a  circumftance  of  no  Consideration  at 
all.     Arguments  are   often  wanted  for  fome 
accidental  Purpofe  :  But  Proof  as  fuch  is  what 
they  never  want  for  Themfelves  j  for    their 
own  Satisfaction   of   Mind,    or  Conduct   in 
Life.     Not  to  mention  the  Multitudes  who 
read  merely    for  the   fake  of  Talking,  or  to 
qualify  themfelves  for  the  World,  or  fome 
fuch  Kind  of  Reafons  j    there  are,   even   of 
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the  few  who  read  for  their  own  Entertain- 
ment, and  have  a  real  Curiofity  to  fee  what 
is  faidj  feverai,  which  is  prodigious,  who 
have  no  fort  of  Curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true: 
I  fay,  Curiofity ;  becaufe  'tis  too  obvious  to 
be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and 
facred  Attention,  which  is  due  to  Truth,  and 
to  the  important  Queftion,  What  is  the  Rule 
of  Life,  is  loft  out  of  the  World. 

For  the  Sake  of  this  whole  Clafs  of  Read- 
ers, for  they  are  of  different  Capacities,  diffe- 
rent Kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from  diffe- 
rent Occafions,  I  have  often  wifhed,  that  it 
had  been  theCuftom  to  lay  before  People  no- 
thing in  Matters  of  Argument  but  Premifes, 
and  leave  them  to  draw  Conclufions  them- 
felves ;  which,  though  it  could  not  be  done 
in  all  Cafes,  might  in  many. 

The  great  Number  of  Books  and  Papers 
of  Amufement,  which,  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther, daily  come  in  one's  way,  have  in  Part 
occafioned,  and  mod  perfectly  fall  in  with 
and  humour,  this  idle  way  of  reading  and 
confidering  things.  By  this  Means,  Time 
even  in  Solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of,  without 
the  Pain  of  Attention  :  Neither  is  any  Part  of 
it  more  put  to  the  Account  of  Idlenefs,  one  can 
fcarce  forbear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs 
Thought,  than  great  Part  of  that  which  is 
fpent  in  Reading. 

Thus  People  habituate  themfelves  to  let 
things  pafs  through  their  Minds,  as  one  may 
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fpeak,  rather  than  to  think  of  -them.  Thus 
by  Ufe  they  become  fatisfied  merely  with  fee- 
ing what  is  faid,  without  going  any  further. 
Review  and  Attention,  and  even  forming  a 
Judgment,  becomes  Fatigue  ;  and  to  lay  any 
thing  before  them  that  requires  it,  is  putting 
them  quite  out  of  their  Way. 

T  h  e  R  e  are  alfo  Perfons,  and  there  are 
at  leaft  more  of  them  than  have  a  Right  to 
claim  fuch  Superiority,  who  take  for  granted, 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  every  thing  ; 
and  that  no  Subject,  if  treated  in  the  Manner 
it  (hould  be,  can  be  treated  in  any  Manner 
but  what  is  familiar  and  eafy  to  them. 

'Tis  true  indeed,  that  few  Perfons  have 
a  Right  to  demand  Attention;  but  'tis  alfo 
true,  that  nothing  can  'be  underftood  without 
tha^  Degree  of  it,  which  the  very  Nature  of 
the  Thing  requires.  Now  Morals,  confidered 
as  a  Science,  concerning  which  fpeculative 
Difficulties  are  daily  raifed,  and  treated  with 
Regard  to  thofe  Difficulties,  plainly  require 
a  very  peculiar  Attention.  For  here  Ideas 
never  are  in  themfelves  determinate,  but  be- 
come fo,  by  the  Train  of  Reafoning  and  the 
Place  they  ftand  in;  fince  'tis  impoffible  that 
Words  can  always  ftand  for  the  fame  Ideas, 
even  in  the  fame  Author,  much  lefs  in  diffe- 
rent ones.  Hence  an  Argument  may  not 
readily  be  apprehended,  which  is  different 
from  its  being  miftaken  ;  and  even  Caution 
to  avoid  being  miftaken,  may,  in  fome  Cafes, 
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render  it  lefs  readily  apprehended.  Tis  very 
unallowable  for  a  Work  of  Imagination  or 
Entertainment  not  to  be  of  eafy  comprehen- 
sion, but  may  be  unavoidable  in  a  Work  of 
another  Kind,  where  a  Man  is  not  to  form  or 
accommodate,  but  to  ftate  Things  as  he  finds 
them. 

I  t  mud  be  acknowledged  that  fome  of  the 
following  Difcourfes  are  very  abflrufe  and  dif- 
ficult ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  obfcure  :  But  I  muft 
take  Leave  to  add,  that  thofe  alone  are  Judges, 
whether  or  no  and  how  far  this  is  a  Fault, 
who  are  Judges,  whether  or  no  and  how  far 
it  might  have  been  avoided — thofe  only  who 
will  be  at  the  Trouble  to  underfland  what  is 
here  faid,  and  to  fee  how  far  the  Things  here 
infifted  upon,  and  not  other  Things,  might 
have  been  put  in  a  plainer  Manner  ;  which  yet 
I  am  very  far  from  aflerting  that  they  could 
not. 

Thus  much  however  will  be  allowed, 
that  general  Criticifms  concerning  Obfcurity 
confidered  as  a  diitinct  Thing  from  Confufion 
and  Perplexity  of  Thought,  as  in  fome 
Cafes  there  may  be  Ground  for  them  j  fo  in 
others,  they  may  be  nothing  more  at  the 
Bottom  than  Complaints,  that  every  thing 
is  not  to  be  underftood  with  the  fame  Eafe 
that  fome  Things  are.  Confufion  and  Per- 
plexity in  Writing  is  indeed  without  Excufe, 
becaufe  any  one  may,  if  he  pleafes,  know 
whether  he   underftands   and  fees  through 
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what  he  is  about  ;  and  'tis  unpardonable  for 
a  Man  to  lay  his  Thoughts  before  Others, 
when  he  is  confcious  that  he  himfelf  does  not 
know  whereabouts  he  is,  or  how  the  Matter 
before  him  {lands.  'Tis  coming  Abroad  in 
Diforder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dhTatisfied  to 
find  himfelf  in  at  Home. 

But  even  Obfcurities  arifing  from  other 
Caufes  than  the  Abflrufenefs  of  the  Argu- 
ment, may  not  be  always  inexcufable.  Thus 
a  Subject  may  be  treated  in  a  Manner,  which 
all  along  fuppofes  the  Reader  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  faid  upon  it,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers;  and  with  what  is  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Opinion  in  the  World  con- 
cerning fuch  Subject.  This  will  create  a 
Difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  Kind,  and  even 
throw  an  Obfcurity  over  the  whole  before 
thofe  who  are  not  thus  informed  5  but  thofe 
who  are,  will  be  difpofed  to  excufe  fuch  a 
Manner,  and  other  Things  of  the  like  Kind, 
as  a  faving  of  their  Patience. 

However  upon  the  whole,  as  the  Title 
of  Sermons  gives  fome  Right  to  expect  what 
is  plain  and  of  eafy  Comprehenfion,  and  as 
the  bed  Auditories  are  mixt,  I  (hall  not  fet 
about  to  juftifv  the  Propriety  of  Preaching, 
or  under  that  Title  Publifhing,  Difcourfes 
fo  abftrufe  as  fome  of  thefe  are:  Neither  is 
it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  the 
Account  of  my  doing  either.  He  mult  not 
however  impute  to  me,  as  a  Repetition  of  the 
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Impropriety,  this  fecond  Edition  *,  but  to  the 
Demand  lor  it. 

Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any 
Amends  made  him,  by  the  following  Illu- 
strations of  what  feemed  mod  to  require 
them,  I  myfelf  am  by  no  Means  a  proper 
Judge. 

T  h  e  r  e  are  two  Ways  in  which  the  Sub- 
ject of  Morals  may  be  treated.     One  begins 
from  inquiring  into  the  abflract  Relations  of 
Things :  the  other  from  a  Matter  of  Fact, 
namely,    what  the  particular  Nature  of  Man 
is,  its  Several  Parts,  their  Oeconomy  or  Con- 
stitution ;  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  deter- 
mine what  Courfe  of  Life  it  is,  which  is 
correfpondent  to  this  whole  Nature.     In  the 
former  Method  the  Conclusion    is   exprefs'd 
thus,    that  Vice  is  contrary  to  the  Nature  and 
Reafon  of  Things :   In  the  latter,   that  'tis  a 
Violation  or  Breaking  in  upon  our  own  Na- 
ture.    Thus  they  both  lead  us  to  the  fame 
Thing,  our  Obligations   to   the  Practice  of 
Virtue ;  and  thus  they  exceedingly  Strengthen 
and  enforce  each  other,     The  nrft  feems  the 
moft  direct  formal  Proof,   and  in  fome  Re- 
fpects  the  lealt  liable  to  Cavil  and  Difpute : 
The  latter   is  in  a  peculiar  Manner  adapted 
to  fatisfy  a  fair  Mind;  and  is  more  eafily  ap- 
plicable 

*  The  Preface  funds  exaftty  as  it   djd   before  the  fecond 
Edition  of  the  bermons. 
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plicable  to  the  feveral  particular  Relations  and 
Circumftances  in  Life. 

The  following  Difcourfes  proceed  chiefly 
in    this    latter    Method.      The     three    firft 
wholly.  They  were  intended  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  Nature  of  Man,  when  it  is 
faid  that  Virtue   confifts    in    following,    and 
Vice  in  deviating  from  it ;  and  by  explaining 
to  fhew  that  the  AfTertion  is  true.     That  the 
antient  Moralifts  had  fome  inward  Feeling  or 
other,  which  they    chofe    to  exprefs  in  this 
Manner,  that  Man  is  born  to  Virtue,    that  it 
confifts  in  following  Nature,  and  that  Vice  is 
more  contrary  to  this  Nature  than  Tortures 
or  Death,  their  Works  in  our  Hands  are  In- 
ftances.     Now  a  Perfon  who  found  no  Myf- 
tery  in  this  Way  of  fpeaking  of  the  Ancients ; 
who,  without  being  very  explicit  with  himfelf, 
kept  to  his  natural  Feeling,  went  along  with 
them,  and  found  within  himfelf  a  full  Con- 
viction that  what  they  kid  down  was  juft  and 
true  ;  fuch  an  one  would  probably  wonder  to 
fee  a  Point,   in  which  he  never  perceived  any 
Difficulty,  fo  laboured  as  this  is,  in  the  fecond 
and  third  Sermons  j  infomuch  perhaps   as  to 
be  at  a  Lofs  for  the  Occaiion,  Scope  and  Drift 
of  them.     But  it  need  not  be  thought  ftrange 
that  this  Manner  of  Expreflion,  though  fami- 
liar with  them,  and,  if  not  ufually  carried  fo 
far,  yet    not  uncommon  amongft  Ourfelves, 
fhould  want  explaining ;   (ince   there  are  fe- 
veral Perceptions    daily  felt   and  fpoken  of, 
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which  yet  it  may  not   be   very  eafy  at  firft 
View   to  explicate,   to   diftinguifh  from   all 
others,  and  afcertain    exactly  what  the  Idea 
or  Perception  is.     The  many  Treatifes  upon 
the  Paflions  are  a  Proof  of  this  -,  fince  fo  many 
would  never  have  undertaken  to  unfold  their 
feveral  Complications,    and  trace  and  refolve 
them  into  their  Principles,  if  they  had  thought, 
what  they  were  endeavouring  to  fhew,  was 
obvious  to  every  one,   who  felt  and  talked  of 
thofe  Paflions.     Thus,  though    there  feems 
no  Ground  to  doubt,  but  that  the  Generality 
of  Mankind  have  the  inward  Perception  ex- 
prefs'd  fo  commonly   in    that  Manner  by  the 
ancient  Moralifts,  more  than  to  doubt  whether 
they  have  thofe  Pafiions ,  yet  it  appeared  of 
Ufe  to  unfold  that  inward  Conviction,  and  lay 
it  open  in  a  more  explicit  Manner,  than  I  had 
feen  done;  efpecially   when  there  were  not 
wanting  Perfons,  who  manifeftly  miftook  the 
whole  Thing,  and  fo  had  great  Reafon  to  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  diflatisrled  with    it.     A  late 
Author  of  great   and  deferved   Reputation, 
fays,  that  to  place  Virtue  in  following  Nature, 
is  at  beft  a  loofe  Way  of  Talk.     And  he  has 
Reafon  to  fay  this,  if  what  I  think  he  intends 
to  exprefs,   though   with   great  Decency,  be 
true,  that  fcarce  any  other  Senfe  can  be  put 
upon  thofe  Words,  but  acting  as  any  of  the 
feveral  Parts  without  Diftinction,  of  a  Man's 
Nature  happened  moil  to  incline  him.  *. 

Whoever 

*  Rel.  of  Nature  delirh  Ed.  1724^  P.  22,  23. 
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Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  con- 
fider  this  Matter  thoroughly,  fhould  begin 
with  ftating  to  himfelf  exactly  the  Idea  of  a 
Syftem,  Oeconomy  or  Conftitution  of  any 
particular  Nature,  or  particular  any  Thing  : 
And  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  find,  that  'tis  an 
One  or  a  Whole,  made  up  of  feveral  Parts ; 
but  yet,  that  the  feveral  Parts  even  confidered 
as  a  Whole,  do  not  compleat  the  Idea,  unlefs 
in  the  notion  of  a  Whole,  you  include  the 
Relations  and  Refpects,  which  thofe  Parts 
have  to  each  other.  Every  Work  both  of 
Nature  and  of  Art  is  a  Syftem  :  And  as  every 
particular  Thing  both  natural  and  artificial  is 
for  fome  Ufe  or  Purpofe  out  of  and  beyond 
itfelf,  one  may  add,  to  what  has  been  already 
brought  into  the  Idea  of  a  Syftem,  its  Con- 
ducivenefs  to  this  one  or  more  Ends.  Let  us 
Inftance  in  a  Watch — Suppofe  the  feveral 
Parts  of  it  taken  to  Pieces,  and  placed  apart 
from  each  other  :  Let  a  Man  have  ever  fo  ex- 
act a  Notion  of  thefe  feveral  Parts,  unlefs  he 
confiders  the  Refpecls  and  Relations  which 
they  have  to  each  other,  he  will  not  have  any 
Thing  like  the  Idea  of  a  Watch.  Suppofe 
thefe  feveral  Parts  brought  together  and  any 
how  united:  Neither  will  he  yet,  be  the 
Union  ever  fo  clofe,  have  an  Idea  which  will 
bear  any  Refemblance  to  that  of  a  Watch. 
But  let  him  view  thofe  feveral  Parts  put  to- 
gether, or  confider  them  as  to  be  put  together 
in  the   Manner  of  a  Watch  j  let  him  form  a 
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Notion  of  the  Relations  which  thofe  feveral 
Parts  have  to  each  other — all  conducive  in 
their  refpective  Ways,  to  this  Purpofe,  (hew- 
ing the  hour  of  the  Day  j  and  then  he  has 
the  Idea  of  a  Watch.  Thus  it  is  with  Re- 
gard to  the  inward  Frame  of  Man.  Appe- 
tites, Pafiions,  Affections,  and  the  Principle 
of  Reflection,  confidered  merely  as  the  fe- 
veral Parts  of  our  inward  Nature,  do  not  at 
all  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  Syflem  or  Confli- 
tution  of  this  Nature  :  Becaufe  the  Confuta- 
tion is  formed  by  fomewhat  not  yet  taken 
into  Confideration,  namely  by  the  Relations, 
which  thefe  feveral  Parts  have  to  each  other  ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Authority  of  Re- 
flection or  Confcience.  'Tis  from  confidering 
the  Relations  which  the  feveral  Appetites  and 
PafTions  in  the  inward  Frame  have  to  each 
other,  and  above  all  the  Supremacy  of  Reflec- 
tion or  Confcience,  that  we  get  the  Idea  of 
the  Syflem  or  Confutation  of  Humane  Na- 
ture. And  from  the  Idea  itfelf  'twill  as  fully 
appear,  that  this  our  Nature  /'.  e.  Confutation 
is  adapted  to  Virtue,  as  from  the  Idea  of  a 
Watch  it  appears,  that  its  Nature,  i,  e.  Con- 
futation or  Syflem  is  adapted  to  meafure 
Time.  What  in  Fact  or  Event  commonly 
happens,  is  nothing  to  this  Queflion.  Every 
Work  of  Art  is  apt  to  be  out  of  Order :  But 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  according  to  its  Syflem, 
that  let  the  Diforder  increafe,  and  'twill  totally 
deftroy  it.  This  is  merely  by  Way  of  Expla- 
nation, 
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nation,  what  an  Oeconomy,  Syftem  or  Confti- 
tution  is.  And  thus  far  the  Cafes  are  perfect- 
ly parallel.  If  we  go  further,  there  is  indeed 
a  Difference,  nothing  to  the  prefent  Purpofe, 
but  too  important  a  one  ever  to  be  omitted.  A 
Machine  is  inanimate  and  paffive  :  But  we  are 
Agents.  Our  Conftitution  is  put  in  our  own 
Power.  We  are  charged  with  it :  And  there- 
fore are  accountable  for  any  Diforder  or  Vio- 
lation of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  poffibly  be  more  con- 
trary to  Nature  than  Vice  ;  meaning  by  Na- 
ture, not  only  the  feversil  Parts  of  our  inter- 
nal Frame,  but  alfo  the  Conjiitution  of  it.  Po- 
verty and  Difgrace,  Tortures  and  Death  are 
not  fo  contrary  to  it.  Mifery  and  Injuftice  are 
indeed  equally  contrary  to  fome  different  Parts 
of  our  Nature  taken  nngly:  But  Injuftice  is 
moreover  contrary  to  the  whole  Conftitution 
of  the  Nature. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  this  Conftitution  be 
really  what  thofe  Philofophers  meant,  and 
whether  they  would  have  explained  them- 
felves  in  this  Manner  :  The  Anfwer  is  the 
fame,  as  if  it  mould  be  asked,  whether  a  Per- 
fon,  who  had  often  ufed  the  Word  Resent- 
ment and  felt  the  Thing,  would  have  explain- 
ed this  Paffion  exactly  in  the  fame  Manner, 
in  which  'tis  done  in  one  of  thefe  Difcourfes. 
As  I  have  no  Doubt,  but  that  this  is  a  true 
Account  of  that  Paffion,  which  he  referr'd  to 
and  intended  to  exprefs  by  the  Word  Refent- 
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ment ;  fo  I  have  no  Doubt,  but  that  this  is 
the  true  Account  of  the  Ground  of  that  Con- 
viction, which  they  referred  to,  when  they 
faid,  Vice  was  contrary  to  Nature.  And 
though  it  fhould  be  thought  that  they  meant 
no  more  than,  that  Vice  was  contrary  to  the 
higher  and  better  Part  of  our  Nature  j  even 
this  implies  fuch  a  Conftitution  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  For  the  very  Terms, 
higher  and  better,  imply  a  Relation  or  Refpect 
of  Parts  to  each  other  ;  and  thefe  relative 
Parts,  being  in  one  and  the  fame  Nature,  form 
a  Conftitution,  and  are  the  very  Idea  of  it. 
They  had  a  Perception  that  Injuftice  was  con- 
trary to  their  Nature,  and  that  Pain  was  fo 
alfo.  They  obferved  thefe  two  Perceptions 
totally  different,  not  in  Degree,  but  in  Kind  : 
And  the  reflecting  upon  each  of  them  as  they 
thus  (food  in  their  Nature,  wrought  a  full  in- 
tuitive Conviction,  that  more  was  due,  and  of 
Right  belonged  to  one  of  thefe  inward  Per- 
ceptions, than  to  the  other ;  that  it  demanded 
in  all  Cafes  to  govern  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man. 
So  that  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair  and  true 
Account  of  what  was  the  Ground  of  their 
Conviction  ;  of  what  they  intended  to  refer  to 
when  they  faid,  Virtue  confided  in  following 
Nature  :  A  Manner  of  fpeaking  not  loofe  and 
undeterminate,  but  clear  and  diftinct,  ftrictly 
juft  and  true. 

.Though   I  am  peafuaded  the  Force  of 
this  Conviction  is  felt  by  almoft  every  one ; 
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yet  fince,  confidered  as  an  Argument  and  put 
in  Words,  it  appears  fomewhat  abftrufe,  and 
fince  the  connection  of  it  is  broken  in  the  three 
firft  Sermons,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  the 
Reader  the  whole  Argument  here  in  one  View. 

Mankind  has  various  Inftincts  and 
Principles  of  Action,  as  brute  Creatures  have  ; 
fome  leading  moft  directly  and  immediately  to 
the  good  of  the  Community,  and  fome  moft 
directly  to  private  Good. 

Man  has  feveral  which  Brutes  have  not ; 
particularly  Reflection  or  Confcience,  an  Ap- 
probation of  fome  Principles  or  Actions,  and 
Difapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  Inftincts  or  Princi- 
ples of  Action,  according  to  certain  Rules; 
fuppofe  the  Conftitution  of  their  Body,  and 
the  Objects  around  them. 

The  generality  of  Mankind  alfo  obey 
their  Inftincts  and  Principles,  all  of  them  ; 
thofe  Propenfions  we  call  Good,  as  well  as 
the  Bad,  according  to  the  fame  Rules ;  name- 
ly the  Conftitution  of  their  Body,  and  the 
external  Circumftances  which  they  are  in. 
[Therefore  it  is  not  a  true  Reprefentatation  of 
Mankind,  to  affirm  that  they  are  wholly  go- 
verned by  Self-love,  the  love  of  Power  and 
fenfual  Appetites :  Since,  as  on  the  one  Hand, 
they  are  often  actuated  by  thefe,  without  any 
Regard  to  Right  or  Wrong;  fo  on  the  other, 
'tis  manifeft  fact,  that  the  fame  Perfons,  the 
Generality,  are  frequently  influenced  by 
Friend  (hip,  Compaftion,  Gratitude;  and  even 
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a  general  Abhorrence  of  what  is  bafe,  and 
liking  of  what  is  fair  and  juft,  takes  its  Turn 
amongft  the  other  Motives  of  Action.  This 
is  the  partial  inadequate  Notion  of  Human 
Nature  treated  of  in  the  firfr,  Difcourfe  :  And 
'tis  by  this  Nature,  if  one  may  fpeak  fo,  that 
the  World  is  in  fact  influenced,  and  kept  in 
that  tolerable  Order,  in  which  it  is.] 

B  r  u  t  e  s  in  acting  according  to  the  Rules 
before- mentioned,  their  bodily  Conftitution 
and  Circumftances,  act  fuitably  to  their 
whole  Nature.  [It  is  however  to  be  diftinct- 
ly  noted,  that  the  reafon  why  we  affirm  this, 
is  not  merely  that  Brutes  in  fact  act  fo  ;  for 
this  alone,  however  univerfal,  does  not  at  all 
determine,  whether  fuch  Courfe  of  Action 
be  correfpondent  to  their  whole  Nature:  But 
the  Reafon  of  the  Aflertion  is,  that  as  in  act- 
ing thus,  they  plainly  act  conformably  to 
fomewhat  in  their  Nature,  fo  from  all  Obfer- 
vations  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  there 
does  not  appear  the  leafl:  Ground  to  imagine 
them  to  have  any  thing  elfe  in  their  Nature, 
which  requires  a  different  Rule  or  Courfe  of 
Action.] 

Mankind  alfo  in  acting  thus  would 
act  fuitably  to  their  whole  Nature,  if  no 
more  were  to  be  faid  of  Man's  Nature,  than 
what  has  been  now  faid  j  if  That,  as  it  is  a 
true,  were  alfo  a  compleat,  adequate  Ac- 
count of  our  Nature. 

But  That  is  not  a  compleat  Account  of 
Man's  Nature.     Somewhat  further  mull:  be 
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brought  in  to  give  us  an  adequate  Notion  of 
it;  namely  that  one  of  thofe  Principles  of 
Action,  Confcience  or  Reflection,  compared 
with  the  reft  as  they  all  ftand  together  in  the 
Nature  of  Man,  plainly  bears  upon  it  Marks 
of  Authority  over  all  the  reft,  and  claims  the 
abfolute  Direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or 
forbid  their  Gratifications :  A  Difapprobation 
of  Reflection  being  in  itfelf  a  Principle  ma- 
nifeftly  fuperiour  to  a  mere  Propenflon.  And 
the  Concluflon  is,  that  to  allow  no  more 
to  this  fuperiour  Principle  or  Part  of  our  Na- 
ture, than  to  other  Parts ;  to  let  it  govern  and 
guide  only  occafionally  in  common  with  the 
reft,  as  its  Turn  happens  to  come,  from  the 
Temper  and  Circumftances  one  happens  to 
be  in ;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the 
Conftitution  of  Man :  Neither  can  any  Hu- 
man Creature  be  faid  to  act  conformably  to 
his  Conftitution  of  Nature,  unlefs  he  allows 
to  that  fuperiour  Principle  the  abfolute  Autho- 
rity which  is  due  to  it.  And  this  Concluflon 
is  abundantly  confirmed  from  hence,  that  one 
may  determine  what  Courfe  of  Action  the 
Oeconomy  of  Man's  Nature  requires,  with- 
out fo  much  as  knowing  in  what  Degree  of 
Strength  the  feveral  Principles  prevail,  or 
which  of  them  have  actually  the  greateft 
Influence. 

The  practical  Reafon  of  infifting  fo  much 
upon  this  natural  Authority  of  the  Principle 
of  Reflection  or  Confcience  is,  that  it  feems 
in  great  Meafure  overlooked  by  many,  who 
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are  by  no  Means  the  worfe  fort  of  Men.  'Tis 
thought  fufficient  to  abftain  from  grofs  Wick- 
ednefs,  and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to  fuch 
as  happen  to  come  in  their  Way.  Whereas 
in  reality  the  very  Conftitution  of  our  Na- 
ture requires,  that  we  bring  our  whole  Con- 
duct before  this  fuperior  Faculty;  wait  its 
Determination ;  enforce  upon  ourfelves  its 
Authority,  and  make  it  the  Bufinefs  of  our 
Lives,  as  it  is  abfolutely  the  whole  Buiinefs  of 
a  Moral  Agent,  to  conform  ourfelves  to  it, 
This  is  the  true  Meaning  of  that  ancient  Pre- 
cept,  Reverence  thy  Self. 

The  not  taking  into  Confideration  this 
Authority,  which  is  implied  in  the  Idea  of 
reflex  Approbation  or  Difapprobation,  feems 
a  material  Deficiency  or  Omiffion  in  Lord 
Shaftsburys  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  He 
has  {hewn  beyond  all  Contradiction,  that 
Virtue  is  naturally  the  Intereft  or  Happinefs, 
and  Vice  the  Mifery  of  fuch  a  Creature  as 
Man,  placed  in  the  Circumftances  which 
we  are  in  this  World.  But  fuppofe  there  are 
particular  Exceptions;  a  Cafe  which  this  Au- 
thor was  unwilling  to  put,  and  yet  furely  it 
is  to  be  put :  Or  fuppofe  a  Cafe  which  he  has 
put  and  determined,  that  of  a  Sceptick  not 
convinced  of  this  happy  Tendency  of  Virtue, 
or  being  of  a  contrary  Opinion.  His  Deter- 
mination is,  that  'twould  be  without  Remedy  *. 
One  may  fay  more  explicitly,  that  leaving 
put   the  Authority  of  reflex  Approbation  or 
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Difapprobation,  fuch  an  one  would  be  under 
an  Obligation  to  act  vicioufly  ;  rince  Intereft, 
one's    own   Happinefs,  is  a  manifeft  Obliga- 
tion,   and    there  is  not  fuppofed   to  be   any 
other  Obligation   in   the  Cafe.     <e  But   does 
"  it  much  mend  the  Matter,  to  take  in  that 
natural  Authority    of   Reflection?    There 
indeed  would  be  an  Obligation  to  Virtue  ; 
if  but  would  not  the  Obligation  from  fup- 
"  pofed  Intereft  on  the  fide  of  Vice  remain  ?" 
If  it  mould,   yet    to   be  under    two  contrary 
Obligations,  i.  e.  under  none    at  all,  would 
not  be  exactly   the  fame,  as  to   be    under  a 
formal  Obligation    to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in 
Circumftances    in    which  the  Conftitution  of 
Man's   Nature    plainly    required,     that  Vice 
mould  be  preferred.     But  the  Obligation  on 
the  fide  of  Intereft  really  does  not  remain.  For 
the  natural  Authority  of  the  Principle  of  Re- 
flection,   is  an  Obligation  the  mod  near  and 
intimate,     the    moft    certain    and    known : 
Whereas  the  contrary  Obligation  can  at  the 
utmoft  appear  no  more  than  probable  j  fince 
no  Man  can  be  certain  in  any  Circumftances, 
that  Vice  is  his  Intereft  in  the  prefent  World, 
much  lefs  can  he  be  certain  againft  another  : 
And   thus  the    certain  Obligation  would  in- 
tirely    fuperfede    and    deftroy  the   uncertain 
one ;   which  yet  would  have   been  of   real 
Force  without  the  former. 

I  n  Truth  the  taking  in  this  Confidera- 
tion,  totally  changes  the  whole  ftate  of  the 
Cafe;  and  ihews,  what  this  Author  does  not 
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feem  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  the  greatefl 
Degree  of  Scepticifm  which  He  thought 
poffible,  will  ftill  leave  Men  under  the 
ftricteft  Moral  Obligations,  whatever  their 
Opinion  be  concerning  the  Happinefs  of 
Virtue.  For  that  Mankind  upon  Reflection 
felt  an  Approbation  of  what  was  Good,  and 
Difapprobation  of  the  Contrary.  He  thought 
a  plain  Matter  of  Fact,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
which  none  could  deny,  but  from  mere 
Affectation.  Take  in  then  that  Authority 
and  Obligation,  which  is  a  constituent  Part 
of  this  reflex  Approbation,  and  it  will  unde- 
niably follow,  though  a  Man  mould  doubt 
of  every  thing  elfe,  yet,  that  he  would  ftill 
remain  under  the  neareft  and  moil  certain 
Obligation  to  the  Practice  of  Virtue;  an  Obli- 
gation implied  in  the  very  Idea  of  Virtue,  in 
the  very  Idea  of  reflex  Approbation. 

And  how  little  Influence  foever  this 
Obligation  alone,  can  be  expected  to  have  in 
Fact  upon  Mankind,  yet  one  may  appeal 
even  to  Jntereft  and  Self-love,  and  afk,  fince 
from  Man's  Nature,  Condition,  and  the 
Shortnefs  of  Life,  fo  little,  fo  very  little  in- 
deed, can  poffibly  in  any  Cafe  be  gained  by 
Vice;  whether  it  be  fo  prodigious  a  thing  to 
facrifice  that  little,  to  the  rnoft  intimate  of 
all  Obligations;  and  which  a  Man  cannot 
tranfgrefs  without  being  Self-condemned, 
and,  unlefs  he  has  corrupted  his  Nature, 
without  real  Self-diflike :  This  Queftion  I 
fay  may  be  afked,  even  upon  Suppofition  that 
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the  Profpect  of  a  future  Life  were  ever  fo 
uncertain. 

The  Obfervation  that  Man  is  thus  by  his 
very  nature  a  Law  to  himfelf,  purfued  to 
its  juft  Confequences,  is  of  the  utmoft  Im- 
portance ;  becaufe  from  it  'twill  follow,  that 
though  Men  fhould,  through  Stupidity  or 
Speculative  Scepticifm,  be  ignorant  of,  cr 
difbelieve  any  Authority  in  the  Univerfe  to 
punifh  the  Violation  of  this  Law ;  yet,  if 
there  mould  be  fuch  Authority,  they  would 
be  as  really  liable  to  Punimment,  as  though 
they  had  been  before-hand  convinced,  that 
fuch  Punimment  would  follow.  For  in 
whatever  Senfe  we  underftand  Juftice,  even 
fuppofing,  what  I  think  would  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous to  affert,  that  the  End  of  Divine 
Punimment  is  no  other  than  that  of  civil  Pu- 
nimment, namely  to  prevent  future  Mifchief ; 
upon  this  bold  fuppofition,  Ignorance  or  Dis- 
belief of  the  Sanction  would  by  no  Means  ex- 
empt even  from  this  Juftice:  Becaufe  it  is  not 
Foreknowledge  of  the  Punifliment,  which 
renders  obnoxious  to  it ;  but  merely  violating 
a  known  Obligation. 

And  here  it  comes  in  one's  Way  to  take 
Notice  of  a  manifeft  Error  or  Miflake,  in  the 
Author  now  cited,  unlefs  perhaps  he  has  in- 
cautioully  expreffed  himfelf  fo  as  to  be  mif- 
under flood ;  namely,  that  it  is  Malice  only, 
and  not  Goodnefs,  which  can  make  us  afraid  *. 
Whereas  in  Reality,  Goodnefs  is  the  natural 
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and  jufl  Object  of  the  greateft  Fear  to  an  ill 
Man.  Malice  may  be  appeafed  or  fatiated  ; 
Humour  may  change ,  but  Goodnefs  is  a  fixt, 
fteady,  immoveable  Principle  of  Action.  If 
either  of  the  former  holds  the  Sword  of 
Juftice,  there  is  plainly  Ground  for  the  great- 
er!: of  Crimes  to  hope  for  Impunity :  But  if 
it  be  Goodnefs,  there  can  be  no  poffible  Hope, 
vvhilft  the  Reafons  of  Things,  or  the  Ends 
of  Government,  call  for  Punifhment.  Thus 
every  one  fees  how  much  greater  Chance  of 
Impunity,  an  ill  Man  has,  in  a  partial  Ad- 
miniftration,  than  in  a  juft  and  upright  one. 
It  is  faid  that  the  Inter  eft  or  Good  of  the  Whole, 
muji  be  the  Intereji  of  the  univerfal  Being, 
and  that  He  can  have  no  other.  Be  it  fo.  This 
Author  has  proved,  that  Vice  is  naturally 
the  Mifery  of  Mankind  in  this  World.  Con- 
fequently  it  was  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole, 
that  it  mould  be  fo.  What  Shadow  of  Rea- 
fon  then  is  there  to  aiTert,  that  this  may  not 
be  the  Cafe  hereafter  ?  Danger  of  future  Pu- 
nifhment (and  if  there  be  Danger,  there  is 
Ground  of  Fear)  no  more  fuppofes  Malice, 
than  the  prefent  Feeling  of  Punifhment  does. 

The  Sermon  upon  the  Character  of  Ba- 
laam, and  that  upon  Self-Deceit  both  relate  to 
one  Subject.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  very 
great  Part  of  the  Wickednefs  of  the  World, 
is,  one  Way  cr  other,  owing  to  the  Self-par- 
tiality, Self- flattery  and  Self-deceit  endea- 
voured there  to  be  laid  ooen  and  explained. 

'Tis 
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'Tis  to  be  obferved  amongft  Perfons  of  the 
lovveft  Rank,  in  Proportion  to  their  Compafs 
of  Thought,  as  much  as  amongft  Men  of 
Education  and  Improvement.  It  feems,  that 
People  are  capable  of  being  thus  artful  with 
Themfeives,  in  Proportion  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  fo  with  others.  Thole  who  have 
taken  Notice  that  there  is  really  fuch  a  Thing, 
namely,  'plain  Falfenefs  and  Infincerity  in 
Men  with  Regard  to  Themfeives,  will  readily 
fee  the  Drift  and  Defign  of  thefe  Difcourfes : 
And  nothing,  that  I  can  add,  will  explain  the 
Defign  of  them  to  him,  who  has  not  before- 
hand remarked,  at  leaft,  fomewhat  of  the 
Character.  And  yet,  the  Admonitions  they 
contain,  may  be  as  much  wanted  by  fuch  a 
Perfon,  as  by  Others;  for  'tis  to  be  noted, 
that  a  Man  may  be  intirely  poffefs'd  by  this 
Unfairnefsof  Mind,  without  having  the  leaft 
fpeculative  Notion  what  the  Thing  is. 

The  Account  given  of  Refentment  in  the 
Eighth  Sermon,  is  introductory  to  the  fol- 
lowing one  Upon  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries.  It 
may  pombly  have  appeared  to  fome,  at  firft 
fight,  a  ftrange  AfTertion,  that  Injury  is  the 
only  natural  Object  of  fettled  Refentment, 
or  that  Men  do  not  in  Fact  relent  deliberately 
any  Thing  but  under  this  Appearance  of  In- 
jury. But  I  muft  defire  the  Reader  not  to 
take  any  AfTertion  alone  by  itfelf,  but  to  con- 
sider the  Whole  of  what  is  faid  upon  it :  Be- 
caufe  this  is  necefTary,  not   only  in  order  to 
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iudge  of  the  Truth  of  it,  but  often,  fuch  is 
the  Nature  of  Language,  to  fee  the  very 
Meaning  of  the  AfTertion.  Particularly  as 
to  this,  Injury  and  Injustice  is,  in  the  Sermon 
itfelf,  explained  to  mean,  not  only  the  more 
grofs  and  mocking  Inftances  of  Wickednefs, 
but  alfo  Contempt,  Scorn,  Neglect,  any  fort 
of  difagreeable  Behaviour  towards  a  Perfon, 
which  he  thinks  other  than  what  is  due  to 
him.  And  the  general  Notion  of  Injury  or 
Wrong,  plainly  comprehends  this,  though 
the  Words  are  moftly  confined  to  the  higher 
Degrees  of  it. 

Forgiveness  of  Injuries  is  one  of 
the  very  few  moral  Obligations  which  has 
been  difputed.  But  the  Proof  that  it  is  really 
an  Obligation,  what  our  Nature  and  Condi- 
tion require,  feems  very  obvious,  were  it  only 
from  the  Confideration  that  Revenge  is  doing 
Harm  merely  for  Harm's  Sake.  And  as  to 
the  love  of  our  Enemies :  Refentment  cannot 
fupercede  the  Obligation  to  univerfal  Benevo- 
lence, unlefs  they  are  in  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  inconfiftent,  which  they  plainly  are  not*. 

Tbis  Divine  Precept,  to  forgive  Injuries 
and  love  our  Enemies,  though  to  be  met 
with  in  Gentile  Moralifts,  yet  is  in  a  peculiar 
Senfe  a  Precept  of  Chriftianity  ;  as  our  Sa- 
viour has  infifted  more  upon  it,  than  upon 
any  other  fingle  Virtue.  One  Reafon  of  this 
doubtlefs  is,  that  it  fo  peculiarly  becomes  an 
imperfect,  faulty  Creature.     But   it  may  be 
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obferved  alfo,  that  a  virtuous  Temper  of 
Mind,  Confcioufnefs  of  Innocence  and  good 
Meaning  towards  every  body,  and  a  ftrong 
Feeling  of  Injustice  and  Injury,  may  itfelf, 
fuch  is  the  Imperfection  of  our  Virtue,  lead 
a  Perfon  to  violate  this  Obligation,  if  he  be 
not  upon  his  Guard.  And  it  may  well  be 
fuppofed,  that  this  is  another  Reafon  why  it 
is  fo  much  infilled  upon  by  Him,  who  knew 
what  was  in  Man, 

■ 

The  chief  Defign  of  the  Eleventh  Dif- 
courfe  is  to  ftate  the  Notion  of  Self-love  and 
Difintereftednefs,  in  Order  to  mew  that  Be- 
nevolence is  not  more  unfriendly  to  Self- 
love,  than  any  other  particular  Affection  what- 
ever. There  is  a  ftrange  Affectation  in  many 
People  of  explaining  away  all  particular  Af- 
fections, and  reprefenting  the  whole  of  Life 
as  nothing  but  one  continued  Exercife  of  Self- 
love.  Hence  arifes  that  furprizing  Confufion 
and  Perplexity  in  the  Epicureans  *  of  old, 
Hobbs,  the  Author  of  Refactions  Sentences  et 
Maxims  Morales,   and     this    whole    Sett   of 

Writers ; 

*  One  need  only  look  into  Torguatus' s  Account  of  the 
Epicurean  Syftem,  in  Cicero's  firft  Book  De  Finibus,  to  fee, 
in  what  a  furprizing  Manner  this  was  done  by  Them.  Thus 
the  Defire  of  Praife,  and  of  being  beloved,  he  explains  to  be 
no  other  than  Defire  of  Safety :  Regard  to  our  Country, 
even  in  the  moft  virtuous  Charadler,  to  be  nothing  but  Re- 
gard toOurfelves.  The  Author  of  ReJIeclions.  &c.  Morales, 
fays,  Curiofity  proceeds  from  Intereft  or  Pride;  which  Pride 
alfo  would  doubtlefs  have  been  explained  to  be  Self  love. 
Pag  85.  Ed.  1725.  As  if  there  were  no  fuch  Pafiions  in 
Mankind,  as  Defire  of  Elteem,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of 
Knowledge.  Habbs's  Account  of  the  AfFefUons  of  Good-will 
and  Pity,  are  Inftances  of  the  fame  Kind. 
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Writers  j  the  confufion  of  calling  Actions  in- 
terefted which  are  done  in  Contradiction  to 
the  moft  manifeft  known  Intereft,  merely  for 
the  Gratification  of  a  prefent  Paflion.     Now 
all  this  Confufion  might  eafily  be  avoided,  by 
ftating  to  Ourfelves  wherein  the  Idea  of  Self- 
love  in  general  confifts,   as  diftinguifhed  from 
all  particular    Movements    towards  particular 
external  Objects ;  the  Appetites  of  Senfe,  Re- 
fentment,  Companion,  Curiofity,   Ambition, 
and  the  reft  *.     When   this    is  done,   if  the 
Words  SelfiJJj  and  Interejled  cannot  be  parted 
with,  but  muft    be   applied  to  every  thing ; 
yet,    to  avoid  fuch   total    Confufion    of    all 
Language,  let  the   Diftinction  be    made   by 
Epithets :  And  the  firft  may  be  called  cool  or 
fettled  Selfifhnefs,  and   the  other    parlionate 
or  fenfual  Selfifhnefs.     But  the  moft  natural 
Way  of  fpeaking  plainly  is,   to  call  the  firft 
only,  Self-love,    and  the  Actions  proceeding 
from  it,  Interefted  :  And  to  fay  of  the  latter, 
that  they  are  not  love  to  Ourfelves,  but  Move- 
ments towards  fomewhat  external :  Honour, 
Power,  the  Harm  or  Good  of  Another :   And 
that  the  Purfuit  of  thefe  external  Objects,   fo 
far  as  it  proceeds  from  thefe  Movements  (for 
it  may  proceed  from  Self-love  -f)  is  no  other- 
wife  interefted,  than  as  every  Action  of  every 
Creature   muft,   from    the   Nature     of    the 
Thing,  be  j  for  no  one  can  act   but  from  a 
Defire,  or  Choice,  or  Preference  of  his  own. 

S  elf-Love 
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Self-Love  and  any  particular  Paflion 
may   be  joined     together ;    and    from    this 
Complication,  it  becomes  impoffible  in  num- 
berleis  inftances  to  determine  precifely,  how 
far  an   Action,  perhaps   even   of  one's  own, 
has   for  it's  Principle  general   Self-love,   or 
fome  particular  paffion.     But  this  need  create 
no  Confufion  in  the  Ideas  themfelves  of  Self- 
love   and  particular  Paffions.     We  diftinctly 
difcern  what  one  is,  and  what  the  other  are  : 
though  we  may  be  uncertain  how  far  one  of 
the  other   influences  us.     And   though  from 
this  Uncertainty,  it  cannot  but  be,    that  there 
will  be  different  Opinions    concerning  Man- 
kind, as   more  or  lefs   governed  by  Interefl : 
and   fome  will   afcribe  actions  to  Self-love, 
which   Others  will  afcribe    to  particular  Paf- 
fions :  Yet  'tis  abfurd  to  fay  that  Mankind  are 
wholly  actuated  by  either  ;   fince  'tis  manifeft 
that  both  have  their  Influence.     For    as  on 
the  one  Hand,  Men  form  a  general  Notion  of 
Interefl:,  fome   placing  it  in  one  Thing,  and 
fome  in  another,  and  have  a  confiderable  Re- 
gard to  it  throughout  the  Courfe  of  their  Life, 
which  is  owing  to  Self-love  ;  fo  on  the  other 
Hand,  they  are  often  fet  on  Work  by  the  par- 
ticular Paffions  themfelves,  and  a  considerable 
Part  of  Life  is  fpent  in  the  actual  Gratifica- 
tion of  them,  i.  e.  is  employed,    not  by  Self- 
love,  but  by  the  Paffions. 

Besides,  the  very  Idea  of  an  inte- 
refted  Purfuit,  neceflfarily  pre-fuppofes  par- 
ticular Paffions  and  Appetites ;  fince  the  very 

Idea 
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Idea  of  Intereft  or  Happinefs  confifts  in  this, 
that  an  Appetite  or  Affection  enjoys  its  Ob- 
ject. 'Tis  not  becaufe  we  love  Ourfelves  that 
we  find  Delight  in  fuch  and  fuch  Objects, 
but  becaufe  we  have  particular  Affections  to- 
wards them.  Take  away  thefe  Affections, 
and  you  leave  Self-love  abfolutely  nothing  at 
all  to  employ  itfelf  about  *  j  no  End  or  Ob- 
ject for  it  to  purfue,  excepting  only  that  of 
avoiding  Pain.  Indeed  the  Epicureans^  who 
maintained  that  Abfence  of  Pain  was  the 
higheft  Happinefs,  might,  confidently  with 
themfelves,  deny  all  Affection,  and,  if  they 
had  fo  pleafed,  every  fenfual  Appetite  too  : 
But  the  very  Idea  of  Intereft  or  Happinefs 
other  than  Abfence  of  Pain,  implies  particular 
Appetites  or  Pafiions ;  thefe  being  neceftary 
to  conftitute  that  Intereft  or  Happinefs. 

The  Obfervation  that  Benevolence  is  no 
more  difinterefted  than  any  of  the  common 
particular  Pafiions  *f*,  feems  in  itfelf  worth 
being  taken  Notice  of;  but  is  infilled  upon 
to  obviate  that  Scorn,  which  one  fees  riling 
upon  the  Faces  of  People  who  are  faid  to 
know  the  World,  when  Mention  is  made  of 
a  difinterefted,  generous  or  public-fpirited 
Action.  The  Truth  of  that  Obfervation 
might  be  made  appear,  in  a  more  formal 
Manner  of  Proof:  For  whoever  will  confider 
all  the  pofiible  Refpects  and  Relations  which 
any  particular  Affection  can  have  to  Self-love 
and    private  Intereft,  will,  I  think,  fee  de- 

monftrablv, 
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monftrably,  that  Benevolence  is  not  in  any 
Refpect  more  at  Variance  with  Self-love, 
than  any  other  particular  Affection  what- 
ever, but  that  it  is  in  every  Refpect,  at  leaft, 
as  friendly  to  it. 

I  f  the  Obfervation  be  true,  it  follows, 
that  Self-Love  and  Benevolence,  Virtue  and 
Intereft,  are  not  to  be  oppofed,  but  only  to 
be  diftinguimed  from  each  other ;  in  the 
fame  Way  as  Virtue  and  any  other  particular 
Affection,  Love  of  Arts,  fuppofe,  are  to  be 
diftinguimed.  Every  Thing  is  what  it  is, 
and  not  another  Thing.  The  Goodnefs  or 
Badnefs  of  Actions  does  not  arife  from  hence, 
that  the  Epithet,  interefted  or  difinterefted, 
may  be  applied  to  them,  any  more  than  that 
any  other  indifferent  Epithet,  fuppofe  inqui- 
fitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  applied 
to  them ;  not  from  their  being  attended 
with  prefent  or  future  Pleafure  or  Pain  j  but 
from  their  being  what  they  are :  Namely, 
what  becomes  fuch  Creatures  as  we  are, 
what  the  State  of  the  Cafe  requires,  or  the 
contrary.  Or  in  other  Words,  we  may 
judge  and  determine,  that  an  Action  is  mo- 
rally Good  or  Evil,  before  we  fo  much  as 
confider,  whether  it  be  interefted  or  difin- 
terefted.  This  Confideration  no  more  comes 
in  to  determine,  whether  an  Action  be  vir- 
tuous, than  to  determine  whether  it  be  re- 
fentful.  Self-love  in  its  due  Degree  is  as 
juft  and  morally  Good,  as  any  Affection 
whatever.      Benevolence   towards  particular 

Perfons 
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Perfons  may  be  to  a  Degree  of  >Weaknefs, 
and  fo  be  blameable :  And  Difintereftednefs 
is  To  far  from  being  in  itfelf  commendable, 
that  the  utmoft  poffible  Depravity,  which 
we  can  in  Imagination  conceive,  is  that  of 
diiintereiled  Cruelty. 

Neither  does  there  appear  any  Rea- 
fon  to  with  Self-love  were  weaker  in  the 
Generality  of  the  World,  than  it  is.  The 
Influence  which  it  has,  feems  plainly  owing 
to  its  being  conflant  and  habitual,  which  it 
cannot  but  be,  and  not  to  the  Degree  or 
Strength  of  it.  Every  Caprice  of  the  Ima- 
gination, every  Curiofity  of  the  Under- 
itanding,  every  Affection  of  the  Heart,  is 
perpetually  fhewing  its  Weaknefs,  by  pre- 
vailing over  it.  Men  daily,  hourly  facrifice 
the  greateft  known  Interefr,  to  Fancy,  Inqui- 
fitivenefs,  Love  or  Hatred,  any  vagrant  In- 
clination. The  Thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not 
that  Men  have  fo  great  Regard  to  their  own 
Good  or  Intereii:  in  the  prefent  World,  for 
they  have  not  enough  * ;  but  that  they  have 
fo  little  to  the  Good  of  Others.  And  this 
feems  plainly  owing  to  their  being  fo  much 
engaged  in  the  Gratification  of  particular  Paf- 
fions  unfriendly  to  Benevolence,  and  which 
happen  to  be  mod:  prevalent  in  them,  much 
more  than  to  Self-love.  As  a  Proof  of  this 
may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  Character 
more  void  of  Friendfhip,  Gratitude,  natural 
Affection,  Love  to  their  Country,  common 

Juitice, 
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Juftice,  or  more  equally  and  uniformly  hard- 
hearted, than  the  abandoned  in,  what  is  called, 

the   Way  of  Pleafure hard-hearted    and 

totally  without  Feeling  in  Behalf  of  Others; 
except  when  they  cannot  efcape  the  Sight  of 
Diftrefs,  and  lb  are  interrupted  by  it  in  their 
Pleafures.  And  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  call 
fuch  an  abandoned  Courfe  of  Pleafure  inte- 
refted,  when  the  perfon  engaged  in  it  knows 
before-hand,  and  goes  on  under  the  Feeling 
and  Apprehenlion,  that  it  will  be  as  ruinous  to 
himfelf,  as  to  thofe  who  depend  upon  him. 

Upon  the  Whole,  if  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  were  to  cultivate  within  them- 
felves  the  Principle  of  Self-love  j  if  they 
were  to  accuftom  themfelves  often  to  fet 
down  and  confider,  what  was  the  greater! 
Happinefs  they  were  capable  of  attaining  for 
themfelves  in  this  Life,  and  if  Self-love  were 
fo  ftrong  and  prevalent,  as  that  they  would 
uniformly  purfue  this  their  fuppofed  chief 
temporal  Good,  without  being  diverted  from 
it  by  any  particular  PafTion  ;  it  would  mani- 
feftly  prevent  numberlefs  Follies  and  Vices. 
This  was  in  a  great  Meafure  the  Epicurean 
Syftem  of  Phiiofophy.  It  is  indeed  by  no 
Means  the  religious,  or  even  moral  Inftitution 
of  Life.  Yet,  with  all  the  Miftakes  Men 
would  fall  into  about  Intereft,  it  would  be 
lefs  mifchievous,  than  the  Extravagancies  of 
mere  Appetite,  Will  and  Pleafure :  For  cer- 
tainly Self-love,  though  confined  to  the  In- 
tereft of  this  Life,  is,  of  the  two,    a   much 
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better  Guide  than  Pafiion  *,  which  has  ab- 
solutely no  Bound  nor  Meafure,  but  what 
is  fet  to  it  by  this  Self-love,  or  Moral  Con- 
iiderations. 

From  the  Diftinction  above  made  be- 
tween Self-love,  and  the  feveral  particular 
Principles  or  Affections  in  our  Nature,  we 
may  fee  how  good  Ground  there  was  for  that 
Affertion,  maintained  by  the  feveral  ancient 
Schools  of  Philofophy,  againft  the  Epicureans^ 
namely,  that  Virtue  is  to  be  purfued  as  an 
End,  eligible  in  and  for  itfelf.  For,  if  there 
be  any  Principles  or  Affections  in  the  Mind 
of  Man  diftinct  from  Self-love,  that  the 
Things  thofe  Principles  tend  towards,  or  that 
the  Objects  of  thofe  Affections  are,  each  of 
them,  in  themfelves  eligible,  to  be  purfued 
upon  its  own  Account,  and  to  be  refted  in 
as  an  End,  is  implied  in  the  very  Idea  of  fuch 
Principle  or  Affection  -\.  They  indeed  af- 
ierted  much  higher  Things  of  Virtue,  and 
with  very  good  Reafon  j  but  to  fay  thus  much 
of  it,  that  it  is  to  be  purfued  for'  itfelf,  is  to 
fay  no  more  of  it,  than  may  truly  be  faid  of 
the  Object  of  every  natural  Affection  what- 
ever. 

The  Queftion,  which  was  a  few  Years 
ago  difputed  in  France,  concerning  the  Lorce 
of  God,  which  was  there  called  Enthufiafm, 
as  it  will  every  where  by  the  Generality  of 
the  World  ;  this  Queftion  I  fay,  anfwers  in 
Religion,  to  that  old  one  in  Morals  now  men- 
tioned, 
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tioned.  And  both  of  them  are,  I  think, 
fully  determined  by  the  fame  Obfervation, 
namely,  that  the  very  Nature  of  Affection, 
the  Idea  itfelf,  neceflarily  implies  refting  in 
its  Object  as  an  End. 

I  s  h  A  l  l  not  here  add  any  thing  further, 
to  what  I  have  faid  in  the  two  Difcourfes 
upon  that  moft  important  Subject,  but  only 
this:  That  if  we  are  conftituted  fuch  fort 
of  Creatures,  as  from  our  very  Nature,  to 
feel  certain  Affections  or  Movements  of 
Mind,  upon  the  Sight  or  Contemplation  of 
the  meaneft  inanimate  Part  of  the  Creation, 
for  the  Flowers  of  the  Field  have  their  Beau- 
ty; certainly  there  muft  be  fomewhat  due  to 
Him  Himfelf,  who  is  the  Author  and  Caufe 
of  all  Things;  who  is  more  intimately  pre- 
fent  to  us,  than  any  thing  elfe  can  be,  and 
with  whom  we  have  a  nearer  and  more  con- 
ftant  Intercourfe,  than  we  can  have  with  any 
Creature :  There  muft  be  fome  Movements 
of  Mind  and  Heart  which  correfpond  to  his 
Perfections,  or  of  which  thofe  Perfections 
are  the  natural  Object.  And  that  when  we 
are  commanded  to  love  the  Lord  our  God, 
with  all  our  Heart,  and  with  all  our  Mind% 
and  with  all  our  Soul;  fomewhat  more  muft 
be  meant  than  merely  that  we  live  in  Hope 
of  Rewards,  or  Fear  of  Punifhments  from 
Him  ;  fomewhat  more  than  this  muft  be  in- 
tended :  Though  thefe  Regards  themfelvcs 
are  moft  juft  and  reaibnable,  and  abfolutely 
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necerTary  to    be  often  recollected,  in  fuch   a 
World  as  this. 

I  t  may  be  proper  juft  to  advertife  the 
Reader,  that  he  is  not  to  look  for  any  parti- 
cular Reafon  for  the  Choice  of  the  greater!: 
Part  of  thefe  Difcourfes;  their  being  taken 
from  amongft  many  Others,  preached  in  the 
fame  Place,  through  a  Courfe  of  Eight  Years, 
being  in  great  Meafure  accidental.  Neither 
is  he  to  expe£t  to  find  any  other  Connection 
between  them,  than  that  Uniformity  of 
Thought  and  Defign,  which  will  always  be 
found  in  the  Writings  of  the  fame  Perfon, 
when  he  writes  with  Simplicity  and  in 
Earned. 
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Rom.  xii.  4,  5. 

For  as  we  have    many  Members    in  one  Bo- 
dy',  and   all  Members    have   not    the  fame 
Office:    So  we  being  many    are    one  Body 
in  Chrift,    and  every  one  Members  one  of 
another* 

TH  E  Epiftles  in   the  New  Tefta-  Serm. 
ment  have  all  of  them  a  particular      I. 
Reference    to  the    Condition  and  '^V^ 
Ufages  of  the  Chriftian  World  at 
the  Time  they  were  written.    Therefore  as 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  underftood,  unlefs 
that  Condition  and  thofe  Ufages  are  known 
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Serm. and  attended  to:  fo  further,  though  they  be 
I.      known,  yet  if  they  be  difcontinued  or  changed ; 
Exhortations,    Precepts,    and   Illuftrations  of 
things,  which  refer  to  fuch  Circumftances  now 
ceafed  or  altered,  cannot  at  this  Time  be  urged 
in  that  Manner,  and  with  that  Force  which 
they  were  to  the  Primitive  Chriftians.    Thus 
the  Text  now  before  us,  in  it's   firft  Intent 
and   Defign,   relates  to  the  decent  Manage- 
ment of    thofe  extraordinary    Gifts    which 
were  then  in  the  Church  *,  but  which  are 
now  totally   ceafed.       And  even  as   to  the 
Allufion  that  we    are    one   body  in    Chrifi  5 
though  what  the   Apoftle    here  intends   is 
equally  true  of  Chriftians     in  all  Circum- 
ftances j  and  the  Consideration  of  it  is  plain- 
ly flill  an  additional  Motive,  over  and  above 
moral  Confiderations,  to   the    Difcharge    of 
the  feveral  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Chriftian  : 
Yet  it  is  manifeft  this  Allufion  muft  have  ap- 
peared with  much  greater  Force  to  thofe,  who 
by  the    many  Difficulties  they  went  through 
for   the  fake   of  their  Religion,  were  led  to 
keep  always  in  View  the  Relation  they  flood 
in   to  their  Saviour,    who    had  undergone 
the  fame  j  to  thofe,   who  from  the  Idola- 
tries of  all  around  them,  and  their  ill  Treat- 
ment, 

*  i  Cor.  xii. 
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ment,   were   taught  to  confider    themfelves  Serm. 
as  not    of  the   world  in   which  they  lived,       I. 
but  as  a  diftinct  Society  of  themfelves ;  with  ^^^ 
Laws  and  Ends,  and  Principles  of  Life  and 
Action,   quite   contrary   to  thofe   which  the 
World    profefs'd    themfelves  at   that   Time 
influenced   by.     Hence     the    Relation  of  a 
Chriftian  was  bv   them  considered  as  nearer 
than  that   of   Affinity  and  Blood  j  and    they 
almoft  literally  efteemed  themfelves  as  Mem- 
bers one  of  another. 

It  cannot  indeed  poflibly  be  denied, 
that  our  being  God's  Creatures,  and  Virtue 
being  the  natural  Law  we  are  born  under> 
and  the  whole  Conftitution  of  Man  being 
plainly  adapted  to  it,  are  prior  Q legations 
to  Piety  and  Virtue,  than  the  Connwration 
that  God  fent  his  Son  into  the  World  to 
fave  it,  and  the  Motives  which  arife  from 
the  peculiar  Relation  of  Chriftians,  as  Mem- 
bers one  of  another  under  Chrift  our  Head. 
However,  though  all  this  be  allowed,  as  it 
expreffly  is  by  the  infpired  Writers  j  yet  'tis 
manifeft  that  Chriftians  at  the  Time  of  the 
Revelation,  and  immediately  after,  could  not 
but  infill:  moftly  upon  Confiderations  of  this 
latter  Kind. 

B  2  These 
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Serm.  These  Obfervations  mow  the  original 
I.  particular  Reference  of  the  Text  j  and  the 
\sv>J  peculiar  Force  with  which  the  Thing  intend- 
ed by  the  Allufion  in  it,  muft  have  been  felt 
by  the  primitive  Chriftian  World.  They 
likewife  afford  a  Reafon  for  treating  it  at 
this  Time  in  a  more  general  Way. 

The  Relation,  which  the  feveral  Parts  or 
Members  of  the  natural  Body  have  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole  Body,  is  here  compared 
to  the  Relation  which  each  particular  Perfon 
in  Society,  has  to  other  particular  Perfons  and 
to  the  whole  Society  :  And  the  latter  is  in- 
tended to  be  illuftrated  by  the  former.  And 
if  there  be  a  Likenefs  between  thefe  two 
Relations,  the  Confequence  is  obvious :  That 
the  Iat(j(r  mows  us  we  were  intended  to  do 
good  to  others,  as  the  former  mows  us  that 
the  feveral  Members  of  the  natural  Bo- 
dy were  intended  to  be  Instruments  of 
Good  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  Bo- 
dy. But  as  there  is  fcarce  any  Ground  for 
a  Comparifon  between  Society  and  the  mere 
material  Body,  this  without  the  Mind  being 
a  dead  unactive  Thing  ■>  much  lefs  can  the 
Comparifon  be  carried  to  any  length.  And 
fince  the  Apoflle  fpeaks  of  the  feveral  Mem- 
bers as  having  diilinct  Offices,  which  im- 
plies 
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plies  the  Mind  j  it  cannot  be  thought  an  un-  Serm« 
allowable  Liberty  j  inftead  of  the  Body  and  I. 
its  Members,  to  fubftitute  the  whole  Na- 
ture of  Man,  and  all  the  variety  of  inter- 
nal Principles  which  belong  to  it.  And 
then  the  Companion  will  be  between  the 
Nature  >i  Man  as  refpecting  Self,  and  tend- 
ing to  private  Good,  his  own  Prefervation 
and  Happinefs  j  and  the  Nature  of  Man  as 
having  refpect  to  Society,  and  tending  to 
promote  public  Good,  the  Happinefs  of 
that  Society.  Thefe  Ends  do  indeed  perfect- 
ly coincide ;  and  to  aim  at  public  and  pri- 
vate Good  are  fo  far  from  being  inconfiflent, 
that  they  mutually  promote  each  other : 
Yet  in  the  following  Difcourfe  they^nuft  be 
confidered  as  entirely  diftinct ;  othe^vife  the 
Nature  of  Man  as  tending  to  one,  or  as 
tending  to  the  other,  cannot  be  compared. 
There  can  no  comparifon  be  made,  without 
considering  the  Things  compared  as  diftinct 
and  different. 

From  this  Review  and  Comparifon  of  the 
Nature  of  Man  as  reflecting  Self,  and  as  re- 
fpecting Society,  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
there  are  as  real  and  the  fame  kind  of  Indi- 
cations in  Humane  Nature,  that  we  were 
made  for  Society  and  to  do  good  to  our  Fel- 

B  3  low- 
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Serm.  low-creatures  ;    as   that  we  were  inte?tded  to 
I.       take  Care   of  our  own    Life   and  Health   and 
private   Good :  And  that  the  fame  Objections 
lie  againft  one  of  ihefe  Ajfertions,   as  againfi 
the  other.    For 

Fir/l,  There   is  a  natural  Principle  of  Be- 
nevolence *  in  Man  ;  which  is  in  fome  Degree 
to    Society,  what    Self-love  is    to  the  Indivi- 
dual. 

*  Suppofe  a  Man  of  Learning  to  be  writing  a  grave  Book  up- 
on Humane  Nature,  and  to  fhew  in  feveral  Parts  of  it  that  he 
had  an  Infight  into  the  Subject  he  was  confidering;  Amongft 
other  Things,  the  following  one  would  require  to  be  accounted 
for;  The  Appearance  of  Benevolence  or  Goodwill  in  Men 
towards  each  other  in  the  Inftances  of  Natural  Relation,  and 
in  others  -f-.  Cautious  of  being  deceived  with  outward  Show, 
he  retires  within  himfelf  to  fee  exactly,  what  That  is  in  the 
Mind  of  Man  from  whence  this  Appearance  proceeds ;  and, 
upon  deeJkefleclion,  afferts  the  Principle  in  the  Mind  to  be 
only  the  Cove  of  Power,  and  Delight  in  the  Exercife  of  it. 
Would  not  every  Body  think  here  was  a  Miftake  of  one  Word 
for  another  ?  That  the  Philofopher  was  contemplating  and  ac- 
counting- for  fome  other  Humane  Aftions,  fome  other  Beha- 
viourof  Man  to  Man?  And  could  any  one  be  thoroughly  fatif- 
fied,  that  what  is  commonly  called  Benevolence  or  Good-will 
was  really  the  AfFeclion  meant,  but  only  by  being  made  to 
underftand  that  this  Learned  Perfon  had  a  general  Hypothefis, 
to  which  the  Appearance  of  Good-will  could  no  otlierwife  be 
reconciled  ?  That  what  has  this  Appearance  is  often  nothing 
but  Ambition;  That  Delight  in  Superiority  often  (fuppofe  al- 
ways) mixes  itfelf  with  Benevolence,  only  makes  it  more  fpe- 
cious  to  call  it  Ambition  than  Hunger,  of  the  two:  But  in 
reality  that  Pafiion  does  no  more  account  for  the  whole  Ap- 
pearances of  Good-will,  than  this  Appetite  does,  h  there  not 
often  the  Appearance  of  one  Man's  wifhing  that  Good  to 

another, 
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dual.     And  if   there    be   in    Mankind   any  Serm. 
Difpofition   to  Friendship  j    If  there  be  any       I 
fuch    thing   as    Compaffion,  for  Compaffion 

B  4  is 

another,  which  he  knows  himfelf  unable  to  procure  him  ; 
and  rejoycing  in  it,  though  bellowed  by  a  third  Perfon?  And 
can  Love  of  power  any  way  pofiibly  come  in  to  account  for 
this  Defire  or  Delight?  Is  there  not  often  the  Appearance  of 
Mens  diftinguifhing  between  two  or  more  Perfons,  preferring 
one  before  another,  to  do  Good  to,  in  Cafes  where  Love  of 
Power  cannot  in  the  leaft  account  for  the  Diftindtion  and  Pre- 
ference? For  this  Principle  can  no  otherwife  diftinguifh  be- 
tween Objects,  than  as  it  is  a  greater  Inftance  and  Exertion  of 
Power  to  do  good  to  one  rather  than  to  another.  Again,  Sup- 
pofe  Good-will  in  the  Mind  of  Man  to  be  nothing  but  De- 
light in  the  exercife  of  Power :  Men  might  indeed  be  re- 
ftrained  by  diftant  and  accidental  Confideration ;  but  thefe 
Restraints  being  removed,  they  would  have  a  Difpofition  to, 
and  Delight  in  Mifchief  as  an  Exercife  and  Proof  of  Power  : 
And  this  Difpofition  and  Delight  would  arife  from,  or  be  the 
fame  Principle  in  the  Mind,  as  a  Difpofition  to,  and  Delight  in 
Charity.  Thus  Cruelty,  as  diftind  from  Envy  and  Refent- 
ment,  would  be  exaflly  the  fame  in  the  Mind  of  Man  as 
Good-will:  That  one  tends  to  the  Happinefs,the  other  to  the 
Mifery  of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  is,  it  feems,  merely  an  acci- 
dental Circumftance,  which  the  Mind  has  not  the  leaft  Re- 
gard to.  Thefe  are  the  Abfurdities  which  even  Men  of  Capa- 
city run  into,  when  they  have  occafion  to  belie  their  Nature, 
and  will  perverfely  difclaim  that  Image  of  God  which  was 
originally  ftamped  upon  it  (the  Traces  of  which,  however 
faint,  are  plainly  difcernable  upon  the  Mind  of  Man.  j  Habb's 
of  Human  Nature,  c.  9    §  17. 

If  any  Perfon  can  in  earneft  doubt,  whether  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  Good-will  in  one  Man  towards  another;  (for  the 
Queftion  is  not  concerning  either  the  Degree  or  Extenfivenefs 
of  it,  but  concerning  the  Affection  itfelf  ;)  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  Whether  Man  be  thus,  or  otherivife  conjiituted,  What  is   the 

ir.  ward 
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Serm.  *s  momentary  love;  if  there  be  any  fuch 
J,  thing  as  the  paternal  or  filial  Affections ; 
if  there  be  any  Affection  in  Humane  Na- 
ture, the  Object  and  End  of  which  is  the 
Good  of  another  j  this  is  itfelf  Benevolence, 
or  the  Love  of  another.  Be  it  ever  fo  fhort, 
be  it  in  ever  fo  low  a  Degree,  or  ever  fo  un- 
happily confined  ;    it  proves  the  AfTertion, 

and 

inward  Frame  in  this  particular,  is  a  mere  Queftion  of  Faft  Or 
natural  Hiilory,  not  proveable  immediately  by  Reafon.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  fame  way 
other  Fads  or  Matters  of  Natural  Hiftory  are  :  by  appealing 
to  the  external  Senfes,  or  inward  Perceptions,  refpe&ively,  as 
the  Matter  under  Confideration  is  cognizable  by  one  or  the 
other:  By  arguing  from  acknowle  ged  Fads  and  Actions ; 
for  a  great  Number  of  Actions  in  the  fame  Kind,  in  different 
Circumftances,  and  refpefting  different  Objefts,  will  prove, 
to  a  Certainty,  what  Principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  the 
greateft  Probability,  what  Principles  they  do  proceed  from  : 
And  laftly,  by  the  Teflimony  of  Mankind.  Now  that  there  is 
fome  Degree  of  Benevolence  amongft  Men,  may  be  as  ftrong- 
ly  and  plainly  proved  in  all  thefe  Ways,  as  it  could  poffibly 
be  proved,  fuppofing  there  was  this  AfFe&ion  in  our  Nature, 
And  fhould  any  one  think  fit  to  afTert,  that  Refentment  in 
the  Mind  of  Man  was  abfolutely  nothing  but  reafonable  Con- 
cern for  our  own  Safety,  the  Falfity  of  this,  and  what  is  the 
real  Nature  of  that  Paffion,  could  be  fhewn  in  no  other  Ways 
than  thofe  in  which  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  \nfome  Degree  as  teal  Good-will  in  Man  towards  Man. 
It  is  fufficient  that  the  Seeds  of  it  be  implanted  in  our  Nature 
by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  for  us  to  do 
upon  our  own  Heart  and  Temper;  to  cultivate,  to  improve, 
to  call  it  forth,  to  exercife  it  in  a  fleady,  uniform  Manner. 
This  is  our  Work :  This  is  Virtue  and  Religion. 
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and  points  out  what  we  were  defigned  for,  Serm. 
as  really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher  De-  I. 
gree  and  more  exteniive.  I  mutt  however  vz-v^ 
remind  you  that  though  Benevolence  and 
Self-love  are  different ;  though  the  former 
tends  mod:  directly  to  publick  Good,  and 
the  latter  to  private :  Yet  they  are  fo  per- 
fectly coincident,  that  the  greater!  Satisfac- 
tions to  ourfelves,  depend  upon  our  having 
Benevolence  in  a  due  Degree ;  and  that 
Self-love  is  one  chief  Security  of  our  right 
Behaviour  towards  Society.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  their  mutual  coinciding,  fo  that  we 
can  fcare  promote  one  without  the  other, 
is  equally  a  Proof  that  we  were  made  for 
both. 

Secondly,  This  will  further  appear,  from 
obferving   that  the  feveral  Paffions  and  Af- 
fections, which  are  diftinct  *  both  from  Be- 
nevolence 


s 


*  Every  Body  makes  a  Diftinttion  between  Self-love,  and 
the  feveral  particular  Paffions,  Appetites,  and  Affe&ions ;  and 
yet  they  are  often  confounded  again.  That  they  are  totally 
different,  will  be  feen  by  any  one  who  will  diftinguifh  between 
the  Paffions  and  Appetites  them/elves,  and  endeavouring  after  the 
Means  of  their  Gratification.  Confider  the  Appetite  of  Hun- 
ger, and  the  Defire  of  Efteem  :  Thefe  being  the  Occafion  both 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  the  cooleft  Self-love,  as  well  as  the  Ap- 
petites and  Paffions  tbemfelves,  may  put  us  upon  making  Ufe 
of  the  proper  Methods  of  obtaining  that  Pleafure,  and  avoiding 

that 
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Serm.  nevolence  and  Self-love,  do  in  general  con- 
!•  tribute  and  lead  us  to  publick  Good  as  really 
as  to  private.  It  might  be  thought  too  mi- 
nute and  particular,  and  would  carry  us  too 
great  a  length,  to  diftinguifh  between  and 
compare  together  the  feveral  Paflions  or 
Appetites  diftincl  from  Benevolence,  whofe 

primary 

that  Pain  ;  but  the  Feeling  them/eves,  the  Pain  of  Hunger  and 
Shame,  and  the  Delight  from  Efteem,  are  no  more  Self-love 
than  they  are  any  thing  in  the  World.  Though  a  Man  hated 
himfelf,  he  would  as  much  feel  the  Pain  of  Hunger  as  he 
would  that  of  the  Gout :  And  it  is  plainly  fuppofeable  there 
may  be  Creatures  with  Self-love  in  them  to  the  higheft 
Degree,  who  may  be  quite  infenfible  and  indifferent  (as  Men 
in  fome  Cafes  are)  to  the  Contempt  and  Efteem  of  thofe,  upon 
whom  their  Happinefs  does  not  in  fome  further  Refpe&s 
depend.  And  as  Self-love  and  the  feveral  particular  Paflions 
and  Appetites  areinthemfelves  totally  different;  (o,  that  fome 
Actions  proceed  from  one,  and  fome  from  the  other,  will  be 
manifeft  to  any  who  will  obferve  the  two  following  very 
fuppofeable  Cafes.  One  Man  rufhes  upon  certain  Ruin  for  the 
Gratification  of  a  prefent  Defire:  No  Body  will  call  the 
Principle  of  this  Action  Self-love.  Suppofe  another  Man  to 
go  through  fome  laborious  Work  upon  Promife  of  a  great 
Reward,  without  any  diftinft  Knowledge  what  the  Reward 
will  be :  This  Courfe  of  Action  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 
particular  Paffion.  The  former  of  thefe  Actions  is  plainly  to 
be  imputed  to  fome  particular  Paffion  or  Affection,  the 
latter  as  plainly  to  the  general  Affection  or  Principle  of  Self- 
love.  That  there  are  fome  particular  Purfoits  or  Actions  con- 
cerning which  we  cannot  determine  how  far  they  are  owing 
to  one,  and  how  far  to  the  other,  proceeds  from  this,  that 
the  two  Principles  are  frequently  mixed  together,  and  run  up 
into  each  other.  This  Diilinttion  is  further  explained  in  the 
Eleventh  Sermon. 


Upt 
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primary  Ufe  and  Intention  is  the  Security  Serm. 
and  Good  of  Society  ;  and  the  Paffions  di-  \* 
flinct  from  Self-love,  whofe  primary  In-  ,'0nr*J 
tention  and  Defign  is  the  Security  and  Good 
of  the  Individual  *,  It  is  enough  to  the  pre- 
fent  Argument,  that  Defire  of  Efteem  from 
others,  Contempt  and  Efteem  of  them,  Love 
of  Society  as  diftinc?t  from  Affection  to  the 
Good  of  it,  Indignation  againft  fuccefsful 
Vice,  that  thefe  are  publick  Affections  or 
Pajiions  -y  have  an  immediate  refpect  to 
others,  naturally  lead  us  to  regulate  our  Be- 
haviour in  fuch  a  Manner  as  will  be  of  Ser- 
vice to  our  Fellow-Creatures.  If  any  or  all 
of  thefe  may  be  conlldered  likewife  as  pri- 
vate Affections,  as  tending  to  private  Good  ; 
this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  pub- 
lick 

*  If  any  defire  to  fee  this  Diftincuon  and  Comparifon  made 
in  a  particular  Infknce,  the  Appetite  and  Paffion  now  men- 
tioned may  ferve  for  one.  Hunger  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  pri- 
vate Appetite;  becaufe  the  End  for  which  it  was  given  us  is 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual.  Defire  of  Eiceem  is  apub- 
lick  Paffion  ;  becaufe  the  End  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  to 
regulate  our  Behaviour  towards  Society.  The  Refpecl  which 
This  has  to  private  Good  is  as  remote,  as  the  Refpecl  That  has 
to  publick  Good:  And  the  Appetite  is  no  more  Self-love, 
than  the  Paffion  is  Benevolence.  The  Object  and  End  of  the 
former  is  merely  Food ;  the  Object  and  End  of  the  latter  is 
merely  Efteem :  But  the  latter  can  no  more  be  gratified,  with- 
out contributing  to  the  Good  of  Society;  than  the  former 
can  be  gratified,  without  contributing  to  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Individual. 
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Serm.  lick  Affections  too,  or  deftroy  the  good  In- 
I.      fluence  of  them    upon  Society,     and    their 
Tendency  to  publick  Good.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded,   that  as   Perfons    without  any  Convic- 
tion  from  Reafon   of    the    defirablenefs    of 
Life,  would  yet  of  courfe  preferve  it  merely 
from  the  Appetite  of  Hunger  ;  fo  by  acting 
merely   from  Regard    (fuppofe)   to  Reputa- 
tion, without  any  Confideration  of  the  Good 
of  others,   Men   often  contribute  to  publick 
Good.     In    both     thefe   Inftances   they  are 
plainly  Inftruments    in   the   Hands  of  ano- 
ther,  in  the  Hands    of  Providence,  to  carry 
on  Ends,  the  Prefervation  of  the  Individual 
and  Good    of    Society,   which    they   them- 
felves  have  not  in  their  View   or  Intention. 
The  Sum  is,  Men  have  various   Appetites> 
Paffions,     and    particular    Affections,     quite 
diftinct  both   from  Self-love,  and  from  Be- 
nevolence :  All  of  thefe  have  a  Tendency  to 
promote   both   publick    and    private  Good, 
and  may  be  confidered   as  refpecting  others 
and  ourfelves  equally  and   in  common  :  But 
fome    of  them  feem    mod   immediately   to 
refpect  others,    or  tend    to  publick   Good ; 
others  of  them  moft  immediately  to  refpect 
Self,  or  tend  to  private   Good  :  As  the  for- 
mer are  not  Benevolence,    fo  the  latter  are 

not 
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not  Self-love :  Neither  Sort  are  Inftances  o^Serm. 
our  Love  either  to  ourfelves  or  others  -,  but  I. 
only  Inftances  of  our  Maker's  Care  and  Love 
both  of  the  Individual  and  the  Species,  and 
Proofs  that  he  intended  we  fhould  be  In- 
ftruments  of  Gocd  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
that  we  fhould  be  fo  to  ourfelves. 

Thirdly »,  There  is  a  Principle  of  Re- 
flection in  Men,  by  which  they  diflinguifh 
between,  approve  and  difapprove  their  own 
Actions.  We  are  plainly  conftituted  fuch 
fort  of  creatures  as  to  reflect:  upon  our  own 
Nature.  The  Mind  can  take  a  View  of 
what  pafles  within  itfelf,  its  Propenfions, 
Averflons,  Paflions,  Affections,  as  refpecting 
fuch  Objects,  and  in  fuch  Degrees ;  and 
of  the  feveral  Actions  confequent  there- 
upon. In  this  Survey  it  approves  of  one, 
difapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a  third 
is  affected  in  neither  of  thefe  ways,  but  is 
quite  indifferent.  This  Principle  in  Man,  by 
which  he  approves  or  difapproves  his  Heart, 
Temper,  and  Actions,  is  Confcience ;  for 
this  is  the  ftrict  Senfe  of  the  Word,  though 
fometimes  it  is  ufed  fo  as  to  take  in  more. 
And  that  this  Faculty  tends  to  reftrain  Men 
from  doing  Mifchief  to  each  other,  and 
leads  them  to  do  good,   is  too  manifeft    to 

need 
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Serm.  need  being  infifted  upon.  Thus  a  Parent 
I-  has  the  Affection  of  Love  to  his  Children : 
This  leads  him  to  take  care  of,  to  educate, 
to  make  due  Provifion  for  them ;  the  natu- 
ral Affection  leads  to  this :  But  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  his  proper  Eufinefs,  what  be- 
longs to  him,  that,  it  is  right  and  commenda- 
ble fo  to  do ;  this  added  to  the  Affection, 
becomes  a  much  more  fettled  Principle,  and 
carries  him  on  through  more  Labour  and 
Difficulties  for  the  fake  of  his  Children, 
than  he  would  undergo  from  that  Affection, 
alone;  if  he  thought  it,  and  the  Courfe  of 
Action  it  led  to,  either  indifferent  or  cri- 
minal. This  indeed  is  impoffible,  to  do 
that  which  is  good  and  not  to  approve  of 
it ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  frequently  not 
conlidered  as  diftinct,  though  they  really  are: 
For  Men  often  approve  of  the  Actions  of 
others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and 
likewife  do  that  which  they  approve  not.  It 
cannot  poffibly  be  denied,  that  there  is  this 
Principle  of  Reflection  or  Confcience  in 
Humane  Nature.  Suppofe  a  Man  to  relieve 
an  innocent  Perfon  in  great  Diftrefs;  fup- 
pole  the  fame  Man  afterwards,  in  the  Fury 
of  Anger,  to  do  the  greateft:  Mifchief  to  a 
Perfon  who  had  givsn  no  juft  Caufe  of  Of- 
fence ; 
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fence  :  to  aggravate  the  Injury,  add  the  Cir-  S  e  r  m. 
cumftances  of  former  Friendihip,  and  Obli-       L 
gation   from  the  injured   Perfon ;    let     the 
Man    who   is  fuppofed  to  have  done  thefe 
two   different  Actions,    cooly    reflect   upon 
them   afterwards,   without     regard   to  their 
Confequences  to  himfelf :  To  affert  that  any 
common  Man  would    be    affected    in    the 
fame  Way  towards  thefe   different  Actions, 
that     he    would  make  no    Diflinction    be- 
tween them,  but  approve  or  difapprove  them 
equally,  is  too  glaring  a  Falfity  to  need  be- 
ing confuted.     There  is  therefore  this  Prin- 
ciple of  Reflection  or  Confcience  in   Man- 
kind.    It  is  needlefs    to  compare  the    Re- 
fpect  it    has  to  private  Good,  with  the  Re- 
fpect  it  has  to  publick ;  fince  it  plainly  tends 
as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is 
commonly  thought  to  tend  chiefly  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  Faculty  is  now  mentioned  merely  as 
another  Part  in  the  inward  Frame  of  Man, 
pointing  out  to  us  in  fome  Degree  what  we 
are  intended  for,  and  as  what  will  naturally 
and  of  courfe  have  fome  Influence.     The  par- 
ticular Place  afiigned   to  it  by  Nature,  what 
Authority  it  has,  and  how  great  Influence  it 
ought  to  have,  fhall  be  hereafter  confldered. 

1  From 
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Serm.  From  this  Comparifon  of  Benevolence 
I  and  Self-love,  of  our  publick  and  private 
Affections,  of  the  Courfes  of  Life  they  lead 
to,  and  of  the  Principle  of  Reflection  or 
Confcience  as  refpecting  each  of  them,  it 
is  as  manifeft,  that  we  were  made  for  So- 
ciety, and  to  pro??iote  the  Happinejs  of  it  > 
as  that  we  were  intended  to  take  Care  of 
our  own  Life,  and  Health,  and  private 
Good. 

And  from  this  whole  Review  muft  be 
given  a  different  Draught  of  Humane  Na- 
ture from  what  we  are  often  prefented  with. 
Mankind  are  by  Nature  fo  clofely  united, 
there  is  fuch  a  Correfpondence  between  the 
inward  fenfations  of  one  Man  and  thofe  of 
another,  that  Difgrace  is  as  much  avoided 
as  bodily  Pain,  and  to  be  the  Object  of 
Efteem  and  Love  as  much  defired  as  any 
external  Goods :  And  in  many  particular 
Cafes,  Perfons  are  carried  on  to  do  good  to 
others,  as  the  End  their  Affection  tends  to 
and  refts  in;  and  manifeft  that  they  find 
real  Satisfaction  and  Enjoyment  in  this 
Courfe  of  Behaviour.  There  is  fuch  a  na- 
tural Principle  of  Attraction  in  Man  to- 
wards Man,  that  having  trod  the  fame  Tract 
of  Land,  having  breathed  in  the  fame  Cli- 
mate) 
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mate,  barely  having  been  born  in  the  fame  ^erm. 
artificial    DiftricT:   or    Divifion,  becomes   the  , 

Occaiion  of  contracting  Acquaintances  and 
Familiarities  many  Years  after :  For  any  thing 
may  ferve  the  Purpofe.  Thus  Relations  meer- 
ly  nominal  are  fought  and  iuvented,  not  by 
Governours,  but  by  the  loweft  of  the  Peo- 
ple ;  which  are  found  fufficient  to  hold 
Mankind  together  in  little  Fraternities  and 
Copartnerfhips :  Weak  Ties  indeed,  and 
what  may  afford  Fund  enough  for  Redicule, 
if  they  are  abfurdly  confidered  as  the  real 
Principles  of  that  Union  :  But  they  are  in 
Truth  meerly  the  Occaiions,  as  any  thing 
may  be  of  any  thing,  upon  which  our  Na- 
ture carries  us  on  according  to  its  own  pre- 
vious Bent  and  Bias  -,  which  occafions  there- 
fore would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  there  not 
this  prior  Difpofition  and  Bias  of  Nature. 
Men  are  fo  much  one  Body,  that  in  a  pecu- 
liar Manner  they  feel  for  each  other,  Shame, 
fudden  Danger,  Refentment,  Honour,  Pro- 
sperity, Diftrefs  j  one  or  another,  or  all  of 
thele,  from  the  focial  Nature  in  general,  ♦ 
from  Benevolence,  upon  the  Occafion  of 
natural  Relation,  Acquaintance,  Protection, 
Dependance  y  each  of  thefe  being  diftinct 
Cements  of  Society.     And  therefore  to  have 

C  no 
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SERM.no  reftraint  from,  no  regard  to  others  in 
I.  our  Behaviour,  is  the  fpeculative  Abfurdity 
of  confidering  ourfelves  as  fingle  and  inde- 
pendent, as  having  nothing  in  our  Nature 
which  has  refpecl:  to  our  Fellow-Creatures, 
reduced  to  Action  and  Practice.  And  this 
is  the  fame  Abfurdity,  as  to  fuppofe  a  Hand, 
or  any  part  to  have  no  natural  Refpect  to 
any  other,  or  to  the  whole  Body. 

But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  afked, 

"  Has  not  Man  Difpofitions  and  Principles 

"  within    which  lead    him  to   do   Evil  to 

"  others,  as  well  as  to  do  Good  ?  Whence 

"  comes  the  many  Miferies  elfe,  which  Men 

"  are   the  Authors   and  Inftruments  of  to 

cc  each   other  ?"    Thefe  Queftions,  fo  far  as 

they  relate   to  the  foregoing  Difcourfe,  may 

be   anfwered  by   afking,  Has  not  Man  alfo 

Difpofitions  and  Principles    within,    which 

lead   him  to  do  Evil  to  himfelf,  as  well  as 

good  ?    Whence    come   the  many  Miferies 

elfe,  Sicknefs,  Pain  and  Death,  which   Men 

are   Inftruments  and  Authors   of  to  them- 

felves  ? 

I  t  may  be  thought  more  eafie  to  anfwer 
one  of  thefe  Queftions  than  the  other,  but 
the  anfwer  to  both  is  really  the  fame ; 
that    Mankind    have    ungoverned     Paffions 

i  which 
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which  they  will  gratifie  at  any  Rate,  as  well  Serm« 
to  the  Injury  of  others,  as  in  Contradic-  I« 
tion  to  known  private  Intereft :  But  that  as 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Self-hatred,  fo 
neither  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  Ill-will  in 
one  Man  towards  another,  Emulation  and 
Refentment  being  away ;  whereas  there  is 
plainly  Benevolence  or  Good-will :  There  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  Love  of  Injuftice,  Oppref- 
fion,  Treachery,  Ingratitude  j  but  only- 
eager  Defires  after  fuch  and  fuch  external 
Goods  5  which,  according  to  a  very  antient 
Obfervation,  the  moft  abandoned  would 
choofe  to  obtain  by  innocent  Means,  if 
they  were  as  eafy,  and  as  effectual  to  their 
End :  That  even  Emulation  and  Refent- 
ment, by  any  one  who  will  confider  what 
thefe  Pamons  really  are  in  Nature  *,  will 
be  found  nothing  to  the  Purpofe  of  this  Ob- 

C  2  jection  : 

*  Emulation  is  merely  the  Defire  and  Hope  of  Equality 
with,  or  Superiority  over  others,  with  whom  we  compare 
ourfclves.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  Grief  in 
the  natural  Paffion,  but  only  that  Want  which  is  implied  in 
Defire.  However  this  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  the  Occafion 
of  great  Griff.  To  defire  the  attainment  of  this  Equality  or 
Superiority  by  the  particular  Means  of  Others,  being  brought 
down  to  our  own  Level,  or  below  it,  is,  I  think,  the  diftincl: 
Notion  of  Envy  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  real 
End,  which  the  natural  Paffion  Emulation,  and  which  the  un- 
lawful 
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SERM.jection  :  And  that  the  Principles  and  Paffions 
I.  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  which  are  diftinct 
^V'NJ  both  from  Self-love  and  Benevolence,  pri- 
marily and  rnoft  directly  lead  to  right  Beha- 
viour with  regard  to  Others  as  well  as  Him- 
felf,  and  only  fecondarily  and  accidentally 
to  what  is  Evil.  Thus,  though  Men  to  avoid 
the  fhame  of  one  Villany,  are  fometimes 
guilty  of  a  greater,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
the  original  tendency  of  Shame  is  to  pre- 
vent the  doing  of  fhameful  Actions ;  and  its 
leading  Men  to  conceal  fuch  Actions  when 
done,  is  only  in  confequence  of  their  being 
done;  i.  e.  of  the  Paflions  not  having  anfwer- 
edits  firft  End. 

I  f  it  be  faid,  that  there  are  perfons  in  the 
World,  who  are  in  great  Meafure  without 
the  natural  Affections  towards  their  Fellow- 
Creatures  :  There  are  likewife  Inftances  of 
Perfons  without  the  common  natural  Affec- 
tions to  themfelves :  But  the  Nature  of  Man 
is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  either  of  thefe,  but 
by  what  appears  in  the  common  World,  in 
the  Bulk  of  Mankind. 

I  am 


lawful  one  Envy  aims  at,  is  exa&ly  the  fame ;  namely,  that 
Equality  or  Superiority  :  And  confequently,  that  to  do  MiL 
chief  is  not  the  End  of  Envy,  but  meerly  the  Means  it  makes 
ufe  of  to  attain  its  End.  As  to  Refentment,  fee  the  Eighth 
Sermon. 
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I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  verysERM. 
ftrange,  if  to  confirm  the  Truth  of  this  Ac-  I. 
count  of  Humane  Nature,  and  make  out 
the  Juftnefs  of  the  foregoing  Comparifon,  it 
fhould  be  added,  that  from  what  appears, 
Men  in  Fact  as  much  as  often  contradict 
that  Part  of  their  Nature  which  refpects 
Self,  and  which  leads  them  to  their  own 
private  Good  and  Happinefs ;  as  they  con- 
tradict that  Part  of  it  which  refpects  So- 
ciety, and  tends  to  publick  Good :  That  there 
are  as  few  Perfons,  who  attain  the  greateft 
Satisfaction  and  Enjoyment  which  thev 
might  attain  in  the  prefent  World ;  as  who 
do  the  greateft  Good  to  others  which  they 
might  do :  Nay,  that  there  are  as  few  who 
can  be  faid  really  and  in  earneft  to  aim  at 
one,  as  at  the  other.  Take  a  Survey  of  Man- 
kind :  The  World  in  general,  the  Good  and 
Bad,  almoft  without  Exception,  equally  are 
agreed,  that  were  Religion  out  of  the  Cafe, 
the  Happinefs  of  the  prefent  Life  would  con- 
fift  in  a  Manner  wholly  in  Riches,  Honours, 
fenfual  Gratifications ;  infomuch  that  one 
fcarce  hears  a  Reflection  made  upon  Pru- 
dence, Life,  Conduct,  but  upon  this  Suppo- 
fition.  Yet  on  the  contrary,  that  Perfons  in 
the  greateft  Affluence    of    Fortune    are  no 

C  3  happier 
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Serm.  happier  than  fuch  as  have  only  a  Compe- 
I.  tency ;  that  the  Cares  and  Difappointments 
of  Ambition  for  the  mofl  Part  far  exceed 
the  Satisfactions  of  it ;  as  alfo  the  miferable 
Intervals  of  Intemperance  and  Excefs,  and 
the  many  untimely  Deaths  occafioned  by  a 
diflblute  Courfe  of  Life  :  Thefe  Things  are 
all  feen,  acknowledged,  by  every  one  ac- 
knowledged j  but  are  thought  no  Objections 
againft,  though  they  expreffly  contradict,  this 
univerfal  Principle,  that  the  Happinefs  of  the 
prefent  Life,  confifts  in  one  or  other  of  them. 
Whence  is  all  this  Abfurdity  and  Contradic- 
tion P  Is  not  the  middle  Way  obvious  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  manifelt,  than  that  the 
Happinefs  of  Life  confilts  in  Thefe  polTefTed 
and  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  Degree ;  that 
to  purfue  them  beyond  this  Degree,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  more  Inconvenience 
than  Advantage,  to  a  Man's  felf,  and  often 
with  extreme  Mifery  and  Unhappinefs. 
Whence  then,  I  fay,  is  all  this  Abfurdity 
and  Contradiction  ?  Is  it  really  the  Refult  of 
Confideration  in  Mankind,  how  they  may 
become  mofl:  eafy  to  themfelves,  moft  free 
from  Care,  and  enjoy  the  chief  Happinefs 
attainable  in  this  World  ?  Or  is  it  not  mani- 
feilly  owing   either  to   this,    that  they  have 

not 
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not  cool  and  reafonable  Concern  enough  Serm. 
for  themfelves  to  confider  wherein  their  I. 
chief  Happinefs  in  the  prefent  Life  confifts ; 
or  elfe,  if  they  do  confider  it,  that  they  will 
not  acl:  conformably  to  what  is  the  Refuk 
of  that  Confederation  :  i.  e,  reafonable  Con- 
cern for  themfelves,  or  cool  Self-love  is 
prevailed  over  by  Paffion  and  Appetite.  So 
that  from  what  appears,  there  is  no  Ground 
to  affert  that  thofe  Principles  in  the  Nature 
of  Man,  which  moll  directly  lead  to  pro- 
mote the  Good  of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  are 
more  generally  or  in  a  greater  Degree  vio- 
lated, than  thofe,  which  mod  directly  lead 
us  to  promote  our  own  private  Good  and 
Happinefs. 

The  Sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this. 
The  Nature  of  Man  confidered  in  his  tin- 
gle Capacity,  and  with  refpect  only  to  the 
prefent  World,  is  adapted  and  leads  him  to 
attain  the  greateft  Happinefs  he  can  for  him- 
felf  in  the  prefent  World.  The  Nature  of 
Man  confidered  in  his  publick  or  focial  Ca- 
pacity leads  him  to  a  right  Behaviour  in  So- 
ciety, to  that  Courfe  of  Life  which  we  call 
Virtue.  Men  follow  or  obev  their  Nature 
in  both  thefe  Capacities  and  Refpecls  to  a 
certain  Degree,  but  not  entirely  :  Their  Acli- 

C  4  ons 
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Serm.  oris  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what 
I.      their  Nature  leads  them  to  in  either  of  thefe 

,^v^'  Capacities  or  Reipecls :  and  they  often  vio- 
late their  Nature  in  both,  /'.  e.  As  they  neg- 
lect the  Duties  they  owe  to  their  Fellow- 
Creatures,  to  which  their  Nature  leads  them  ; 
and  are  injurious,  to  which  their  Nature  is 
abhorrent:  So  there  is  a  manifest  Negli- 
gence in  Men  of  their  real  Happinefs  or  In- 
tereft  in  the  prefent  World,  when  that  In- 
tereft  is  inconfiftent  with  a  prefent  Gratifi- 
cation ;  for  the  fake  of  which  they  negli- 
gently, nay,  even  knowingly  are  the  Au- 
thors and  Inftruments  of  their  own  Mifery 
and  Ruin.  Thus  they  are  as  often  unjuft 
to  themfelves  as  to  others,  and  for  the  moft 
Part  are  equally  fo  to  both  by  the  fame 
Actions. 


SERMON 


SERMON    II,   III. 

Upon  Humane  Nature. 


Rom.    ii.    14. 

For  ivhe?t  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the 
Law,  do  by  Nature  the  Things  contained  in 
the  Law,  thefe  having  not  the  Law,  are  a 
Law  unto  themfelves. 


A 


S   fpeculative  Truth   admits    of  diffe- 
rent Kinds    of    Proof,    fo    likewife  S 


Moral  Obligations  may  be  (hewn 
by  different  Methods.  If  the  real  Nature 
of  any  Creature  leads  him  and  is  adapted 
to  fuch  and  fuch  Purpofes  only,  or  more 
than  to  any  other  ->  this  is  a  Reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  Author  of  that  Nature  intended  it 
for  thofe  Purpofes.  Thus  there  is  no  Doubf 
the  Eye  was  intended  for  us  to  fee  with. 
And  the    more    complex   any    Conftitution 

is, 


II. 


/ 
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Serm.  is,  and  the  greater  Variety  of  Parts  there  are 
II.  which  thus  tend  to  fome  one  End,  the 
ftronger  is  the  Proof  that  fuch  End  was  de- 
figned.  However,  when  the  inward  Frame 
of  Man  is  confidered  as  any  Guide  in  Mo- 
rals, the  utmoft  Caution  muft  be  ufed  that 
none  make  Peculiarities  in  their  own  Tem- 
per, or  any  thing  which  is  the  Effect  of 
particular  Cuftoms,  though  obfervable  in 
feveral,  the  Standard  of  what  is  common 
to  the  Species ;  and  above  all,  that  the  high- 
eft  Principle  be  not  forgot  or  excluded, 
That  to  which  belongs  the  Adjustment  and 
Correction  of  all  other  inward  Movements 
and  Affections :  Which  Principle  will  of 
Courfe  have  fome  Influence,  but  which  be- 
ing in  Nature  fupreme,  as  fhall  now  be 
fhown,  ought  to  prefide  over  and  govern 
all  the  reft.  The  Difficulty  of  rightly  ob- 
ferving  the  two  former  Cautions  j  the  Ap- 
pearance there  is  of  fome  fmall  Diverfity 
amongft  Mankind  with  refpect  to  this  Fa- 
culty, with  refpect  to  their  natural  Senfe  of 
moral  Good  and  Evil ;  and  the  Attention  ne- 
ceffary  to  furvey  with  any  Exactnefs  what 
paffes  within,  have  occaiioned  that  it  is  not  fo 
much  agreed  what  is  the  Standard  of  the 
internal  Nature  of  Man,    as   of  his  external 

Form. 
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Form.     Neither   is    this    laft  exactly  fettled.  Serm. 
Yet   we  underftand    one  another    when    we     II. 
fpeak   of  the    Shape    of    a  Humane  Body: 
Sn   like  wile  we  do    when  we  fpeak   of  the 
Heart  and    inward    Principles,   how   far  fo- 
ever  the  Standard  is   from  being  exact  or  pre- 
ciiely  fixt.     There  is  therefore  Ground  for 
an  Attempt   of  (hewing  Men  to  themfelves, 
of  fhewing    them  what  Courfe    of  Life  and 
Behaviour   their  real  Nature   points  out  and 
would    lead  them    to.     Now  Obligations  of 
Virtue  fhown,  and   Motives  to  the  Practice 
of  it  enforced,    from  a  Review   of  the  Na- 
ture of  Man,   are    to   be   considered   as    an 
Appeal  to  each  particular  Perfon's  Heart  and 
natural  Conference :  As  the  external   Senfes 
are  appealed  to  for  the  Proof  of  things  cog- 
nizable by  them.     Since   then    our    inward 
Feelings,  and  the    Perceptions     we    receive 
from  our  external  Senfes  are  equally  real ;  to 
ar^ue  from  the  former  to  Life  and  Conduct 
is   as  little  liable  to  Exception,  as  to  argue 
from  the  latter  to  abfolute  fpeculative  Truth. 
A  Man  can  as  little  doubt  whether  his  Eyes 
were  given  him  to  fee  with,  as  he  can  doubt 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Science  of  Opticks,  de- 
duced   from    ocular  Experiments.     And  al- 
lowing the  inward  Feeling,  Shame ;  a  Man 

can 
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Serm.  can  as  little  doubt  whether  it  was  given  him 
II.  t0  prevent  his  doing  flb am eful  Actions,  as  he 
can  doubt  whether  his  Eyes  were  given  him 
to  guide  his  Steps.  And  as  to  thefe  inward 
Feelings  themfelves;  that  thev  are  real,  that 
Man  has  in  his  Nature  Paffions  and  Affec- 
tions, can  no  more  be  queftioned,  than  that 
he  has  external  Senfes.  Neither  can  the 
former  be  wholly  miftaken;  though  to  a 
certain  Degree  liable  to  greater  Miftakes  than 
the  latter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  feveral 
Propenfions  or  Inftincts,  feveral  Principles  in 
the  Heart  of  Man,  carry  him  to  Society,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  Happinefs  of  it,  in  a 
Senfe  and  a  Manner  in  which  no  inward  Prin- 
ciple leads  him  to  Evil.  Thefe  Principles, 
Propenfions  or  Inftincts  which  lead  him  to 
do  Good,  are  approved  of  by  a  certain  Fa- 
culty within,  quite  diftinct  from  thefe  Pro- 
penfions themfelves.  All  this  hath  been  fully 
made  out  in  the  foregoing  Difcourfe. 

B  u  t  it  may  be  faid,  "  What  is  all  this, 
though  true,  to  the  Purpofe  of  Virtue  and 
Religion  ?  Thefe  require,  not  only  that 
"  we  do  Good  to  others  when  we  are  led 
this  Way,  by  Benevolence  or  Reflection, 
happening  to  be  ftronger  than  other  Prin- 
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"  ciples,   Paffions,    or   Appetites;   but    like-  Serm. 
"  wife  that  the   whole  Character  be  formed      II. 
■'  upon  Thought  and  Reflection.;  that  every 
li  Action   be   directed  by    fome  determinate 
"  Rule,  fome   other  Rule  than  the  Strength 
11  and     Prevalency    of      any     Principle    or 
"  PafTion.     What  Sign  is   there   in  our  Na- 
ture (for  the  Inquiry  is  only  about  what 
is   to  be  collected   from   thence)  that  this 
was    intended   by    its    Author?    Or    how 
<c  does  fo    various   and   fickle   a  Temper  as 
"  that  of  Man   appear   adapted    thereto?  It 
fC  may  indeed   be    abfurd  and   unnatural   for 
<c  Men  to  act  without  any   Reflection ;  nay, 
"  without  regard  to  that  particular  Kind  of 
<c  Reflection  which     you    call  Confcience; 
"  becaufe    this  does  belong  to  our  Nature. 
"  For  as  there  never   was  a  Man  but  who 
"  approved    one  Place,  Profpect,   Building, 
"  before    another :    So    it  does    not    appear 
"  that  there  ever   was  a  Man  who  would 
t£  not  have  approved  an   Action    of  Huma- 
"  nity  rather  than  of  Cruelty ;  Intereft  and 
"  Paffion  being  quite  out  of  the  Cafe.     But 
<c  Intereft  and  Paffion  do  come  in,  and  are 
"  often  too  ftrong  for  and  prevail  over  Re- 
"  flection  and  Confcience.     Now  as  Brutes 
"  have  various  Inftincts,  by  which   they  are 
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S£Rm.  t£  carried  on  to  the  End  the  Author  of  their 
II.  "  Nature  intended  them  for  :  Is  not  Man 
"  in  the  fame  Condition ;  with  this  Diffe- 
tc  rence  only,  that  to  his  Inftincts  (i.  e.  Ap- 
"  petites  and  Paflions)  is  added  the  Princi- 
"  pie  of  Reflection  or  Confcience  ?  And 
"  as  Brutes  act  agreeably  to  their  Nature,  in 
"  following  that  Principle  or  particular  In- 
"  ftinct  which  for  the  prefent  is  ilrongeft 
"  in  them :  Does  not  Man  likewife  act  a- 
"  greeably  to  his  Nature,  or  obey  the  Law 
"  of  his  Creation,  by  following  that  Prin- 
"  ciple,  be  it  Pafiion  or  Confcience,  which 
*(  for  the  prefent  happens  to  be  ftrongefl  in 
"  him  ?  Thus  different  Men  are  by  their 
"  particular  Nature  hurried  on  to  purfue 
<c  Honour,  or  Riches,  or  Pleafure  :  There 
"  are  alfo  Perfons  whofe  temper  leads  them 
"  in  an  uncommon  Degree  to  Kindnefs, 
<c  Compaflion,  doing  Good  to  their  Fellow- 
"  Creatures  :  As  there  are  others  who  are 
"  given  to  fufpend  their  Judgment,  to  weigh 
"  and  conlider  Things,  and  to  act  upon 
"  Thought  and  Reflection.  Let  every  one 
<c  then  quietly  follow  his  Nature  ;  as  Paflion, 
"  Reflection,  Appetite,  the  feveral  Parts 
<c  of  it,  happen  to  be  ftrongefl :  But  let 
"  not  the  Man  of   Virtue  take  upon   him 

"  to 
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11  to  blame   the   Ambitious,  the    Covetous,  Serm. 

"  the    DifTolute;    fince  thefe  equally  with       II. 

«'  him  obey  and  follow  their  Nature.    Thus, 

11  as  in  fome  Cafes,  we  follow  our  Nature  in 

"  doing  the  Works  contained  in  the  Law,  fo 

"  in  other  Cafes  we  follow  Nature  in  doing 

"  contrary." 

Now  all  this  licentious  Talk  intirely  goes 
upon  a  Suppofition,  that  Men  follow  their 
Nature  in  the  fame  Senfe,  in  violating  the 
known  Rules  of  Juftice  and  Honefty  for  the 
fake  of  a  prefent  Gratification,  as  they  do 
in  following  thofe  Rules  when  they  have 
no  temptation  to  the  contrary.  And  if 
this  were  true,  that  could  not  be  fo  which 
St  Paul  afferts,  that  Men  are  by  Nature  a 
haw  to  themfehes.  If  by  following  Nature 
were  meant  only  acting  as  we  pleafe,  it 
would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  fpeak  of  Na- 
ture as  any  Guide  in  Morals  :  Nay  the  very 
mention  of  deviating  from  Nature  would 
be  abfurd ;  and  the  rnention  of  following  it, 
when  fpoken  by  way  of  Diftinction,  would 
abfolutely  have  no  Meaning.  For  did  ever 
any  one  act  otherwife  than  as  he  pleafed  ?  And 
yet  the  Antients  fpeak  of  deviating  from 
Nature  as  Vice  j  and  of  following  Nature 
fo  much  as  a  Distinction,  that  according  to 

them 
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SERM.them  the  Perfection  of  Virtue  confifts  there- 
II.  in.  So  that  Language  itfelf  mould  teach 
People  another  Senfe  to  the  Words  follow- 
ing Nature,  than  barely  acting  as  we  pleafe. 
Let  it  however  be  obferved,  that  though  the 
Words  Humane  Nature  are  to  be  explained, 
yet  the  real  Queftion  of  this  Difcourfe  is 
not  concerning  the  Meaning  of  Words,  any 
other  than  as  the  Explanation  of  them 
may  be  needful  to  make  out  and  explain 
the  Affertion,  that  every  Man  is  naturally 
a  Law  to  himfelf  that  every  one  may  find 
within  himfelf,  the  Rule  of  Right,  and  Obli- 
gations to  follow  it.  This  St.  Paul  affirms 
in  the  Words  of  the  Text,  and  this  the 
foregoing  Objection  really  denies  by  feem- 
ing  to  allow  it.  And  the  Objection  will 
be  fully  anfwered,  and  the  Text  before 
us  explained,  by  obferving  that  Nature 
is  confidered  in  different  Views,  and  the 
Word  ufed  in  different  Senfes ;  and  by 
fhewing  in  what  View  it  is  confidered,  and 
in  what  fenfe  the  Word  is  ufed,  when  in- 
tended to  exprefs  and  fignify  that  which 
is  the  Guide  of  Life,  that  by  which  Men 
are  a  Law  to  themfelves.  I  fay,  the  Ex- 
planation of  the  Term  will  be  iufficient, 
becaufe  from  thence  it  will  appear,    that  in 
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fome  Senfes  of  the  Word,  Nature  cannot  be  Serm. 
but  that  in  another   Senfe  it  manifeftly  is,  a      II. 
Law  to  us. 

I.  B  y  Nature  is  often  meant  no  more 
than  fome  Principle  in  Man,  without  regard 
either  to  the  Kind  or  Degree  of  it.  Thus 
the  Paffion  of  Anger,  and  the  Affection  of 
Parents  to  their  Children,  would  be  called 
equally  natural.  And  as  the  fame  Perfon 
hath  often  contrary  Principles,  which  at  the 
fame  Time  draw  contrary  Ways,  he  may  by 
the  fame  Action  both  follow  and  contradict 
his  Nature  in  this  Senfe  of  the  Word;  he 
may  follow  one  Paffion  and  contradict  a- 
nother. 

II.  Nature  is  frequently  fpoken  of  as  con- 
fiding in  thofe  Paffions  which  are  ftrongeft, 
and  mod  influence  the  Actions ;  which  being 
vicious  ones,  Mankind  is  in  this  Senfe  natu- 
rally vicious,  or  vicious  by  Nature.  Thus 
St  Paul  fays  of  the  Gentiles^  who  were  dead 
in  Trefpajfes  and  Sins,  and  walked  according 
to  the  Spirit  of  Di/obedience,  that  they  were 
by  Nature  the  Children  of  Wrath  *.  They 
could  be  no  other  wife  Children  of  Wrath  by 
Nature,  than  they  were  vicious  by  Nature. 

D  Here 
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Serm.  Here  then  are  two  different  Senfes  of 
II.  the  Word  Nature,  in  neither  of  which  Men 
can  at  all  be  faid  to  be  a  Law  to  themfelves. 
They  are  mentioned  only  to  be  excluded  j  to 
prevent  their  being  confounded,  as  the  latter 
is  in  the  Objection,  with  another  Senfe  of  it, 
which  is  now  to  be  enquired  after,  and  ex- 
plained. 

III.  The   Apoftle  afferts,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles   do     by   NATURE  the  Things   con- 
tained in  the  Law.     Nature  is  indeed  here 
put  by   way  of  Diftinclion  from  Revelation, 
but  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  Negative.     He  in- 
tends to  exprefs  more  than  that    by    which 
they  did  not,    that  by   which   they   did  the 
Works   of    the   Law ;  namely,    by   Nature. 
It  is  plain  the  Meaning  of  the  Word    is  not 
the  fame  in  this  PafTage  as  in   the  former, 
where    it  is   fpoken   of  as   Evil  -,  for  in  this 
latter  it  is  fpoken    of  as    Good  j  as  that  by 
which  thev  acted,  or  might  have  acted  vir- 
tuoufly.     What  that  is  in  Man  by  which  he 
is  naturally  a  Law  to  himfelf,   is  explained  in 
the    following    Words :     Which    fiew     the 
Work  of  the  Law  written  in   their  Hearts, 
their    Coftfciences    alfo  bearing    Witnefs,  and 
their  Thoughts   the    mean  while     accufmg    or 
elfe  excufmg   one  another.     If  there  be  a  Dif- 
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tinction  to    be  made     between    the    IVorh  Serm. 
written  in  their    Beasts,     and    the  Witnefs      II. 
of  Conference  j  by  the  former  muft  be  meant 
the     natural    Difpofition     to    kindnefs    and 
Companion,  to  do   what  is  of  good  Report, 
to    which    this  Apoftle  often    refers :    That 
Part    of  the  Nature  of  Man,  treated  of  in 
the    foregoing   Difcourfe,  which   with  very 
little  Reflection   and    of   courie  leads  him  to 
Society,  and  by  Means  of   which  he  natu- 
rally acts   a  juft  and  good  Part  in  it,    unlefs 
other    Paflions  or  Intereft  lead  him  aftray. 
Yet    fince    other  Paffions,   and   Regards  to 
private  Intereft,    which    lead  us  (though  in- 
directly, yet  they  lead  us)  aftray,   are  them- 
felves  in    a    Degree  equally  natural,  and  of- 
ten  moft   prevalent ;  and    fince  we  have   no 
Method  of  feeing  the  particular  Degrees  in 
which   one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  us  by 
Nature ;  it   is  plain  the  former,    confidered 
meerly  as   natural,   good  and  right   as  they 
are,    can  no  more  be  a  Law  to  us  than  the 
latter.     But  there  is  a  fuperior  Principle   of 
Reflection    or   Confcience    in     every   Man, 
which    diftinguifhes   between     the    internal 
Principles  of  his  Heart,  as  well  as  his  exter- 
nal Actions :  Which  paftes  Judgment  upon 
himfelf  and  them  ;  pronounces  determinate- 
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Serm.  ly  fome  Actions  to  be  in  themfelves  juft, 
II.'  right,  good  j  others  to  be  in  themfelves  evil, 
wrong,  unjuft:  Which,  without  being  con- 
fulted,  without  being  advifed  with,  magi- 
fterially  exerts  itfelf,  and  approves  or  con- 
demns Him  the  doer  of  them  accordingly  : 
And  which,  if  not  forcibly  ftopp'd,  natural- 
ly and  always  of  courfe  goes  on  to  antici- 
pate a  higher  and  more  effectual  Sentence, 
which  fhall  hereafter  fecond  and  affirm  its 
own.  But  this  Part  of  the  Office  of  Con- 
fcience  is  beyond  my  prefent  Deiign  ex- 
plicitely  to  confider.  It  is  by  this  Faculty, 
natural  to  Man,  that  he  is  a  moral  Agent, 
that  he  is  a  Law  to  himfelf :  But  this  Fa- 
culty, I  fay,  not  to  be  confidered  meerly  as  a 
Principle  in  his  Heart,  which  is  to  have  fome 
Influence  as  well  as  others  5  but  confidered  as 
a  Faculty  in  Kind  and  in  Nature  fupreme 
over  all  others,  and  which  bears  its  own  Au- 
thority of  being  fo. 

This  Prerogative,  this  natural  Supre- 
macy\  of  the  Faculty  which  furveys,  ap- 
proves or  difapproves  the  feveral  Affections 
of  our  Mind,  and  Actions  of  our  Lives,  be- 
ing that  by  which  Men  are  a  Law  to  them- 
fehes,  their  Conformity  or  Difobedience 
to  which   Law  of  our   Nature   renders  their 
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Actions,    in    the    higheft  and   mod  proper  Serm. 
Senfe,  natural  or  unnatural  j  it  is  fit  it  be      II. 
further  explained  to  you  :  And  I  hope  it  will 
be  fo,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following  Re- 
flections. 

Man  may  ad:  according  to  that  Principle 
or  Inclination  which  for  the  prefent  hap- 
pens to  be  ftrongeft,  and  yet  act  in  a  Way 
difproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real  pro- 
per Nature.  Suppofe  a  Brute  Creature  by 
any  Bait  to  be  allured  into  a  Snare,  by  which 
he  is  a  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed  the 
Bent  of  his  Nature,  leading  him  to  gratify 
his  Appetite :  There  is  an  entire  Correfpon- 
dence  between  his  whole  Nature  and  fuch 
an  Action :  Such  Action  therefore  is  na- 
tural. But  fuppofe  a  Man,  forefeeing  the 
fame  Danger  of  certain  Ruin,  mould  rum 
into  it  for  the  fake  of  a  prefent  Gratification- 
he  in  this  Inftance  would  follow  his  ftrongeft 
Defire,  as  did  the  brute  Creature  :  But  there 
would  be  as  manifefi  a  Difproportion,  be- 
tween the  Nature  of  a  Man  and  fuch  an 
Action,  as  between  the  meaner!  Work  of  Art 
and  the  Skill  of  the  greateft  Matter  in  that 
Art :  Which  Difproportion  arifes,  not  from 
confidering  the  Action  fingly  in  itfelf,  or 
in  its  Confcquences  j  but  from  Comparifgn  of 
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Serm.  it  with  the  Nature  of  the  Agent.  And  fince 
II.  fuch  an  Action  is  utterly  difproportionate  to 
the  Nature  of  Man,  it  is  in  the  ltri&eft  and 
moll  proper  Senfe  unnatural  j  this  Word  ex- 
premng  that  Difproportion.  Therefore  inftead 
of  the  Words  Difproportionate  to  his  Nature, 
the  Word,  Unnatural,  may  now  be  put ; 
this  being  more  familiar  to  us :  But  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  it  ilands  for  the  fame  thing 
precifely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  fuch   a 
rafh  Action  unnatural  ?  Is  it  that  he  went  a- 
gainft  the  Principle   of  reafonable  and  cool 
Self-love,   conlidered  meerly   as  a  Part  of  his 
Nature?  No:  For  if  he  had  acted  the  con- 
trary Way,  he  would  equally  have  gone  a- 
gainft  a  Principle,    or  Part    of  his  Nature, 
namely,,   Paflion  or  Appetite.     But  to   deny 
a  prefent  Appetite,   from  Forefight  that   the 
Gratification  of  it  would  end  in    immediate 
Ruin  or  extreme  Mifery,   is  by  no  Means  an 
unnatural  Action  :  Whereas   to  contradict  or 
go  againft  cool  Self- Love  for  the  fake  of  fuch 
Gratification,   is  fo  in  the  Inftance  before  us. 
Such    an  Action  then  being  unnatural ;  and 
its  being  fo   not  arifing  from  a  Man's  going 
againft  a  Principle  or  Defire  barely,   nor   in 
going  againft  that  Principle  or  Defire  which 

happens 
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happens  for  the  prefent  to  be  ftrongeft;  it  Serm. 
neceffarily  follows,  that  there  muft  be  fome      II. 
other  Difference  or  Diftinction  to   be   made 
between  thefe   two    Principles,   Paflion   and 
cool  Self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet   taken 
Notice  of.     And  this  difference,  not  beine 
a  Difference  in  Strength  or  Degree,  I  call  a 
Difference    in   Nature  and  in  Kind.      And 
fince,  in  the  Inftance  ftill  before  us,  if  Paflion 
prevails  over  Self-love,  the  confequent  Action 
is  unnatural ;    but  if  Self-love  prevails  over 
Paflion,  the   Action   is  natural :  It  is   mani- 
feft    that  Self-love  is  in   Humane  Nature  a 
fuperior   Principle    to   Paflion.      This   may 
be  contradicted    without    violating  that  Na- 
ture ;  but   the  former   cannot.     So  that,    if 
we  will   act  conformably  to  the  Oeconomy 
of  Man's  Nature,    reafonable  Self-love  muft 
govern.     Thus,  without  particular  confide- 
ration  of  Confcience,  we  may    have  a  clear 
Conception   of   the  fuperior  Nature  of  one 
inward   Principle    to  another;  and  fee  that 
there  really  is  this  natural   Superiority,  quite 
diftinct  from  Degrees  of  Strength  and  Preva- 
lency. 

L  e  t  us  now  take  a  View  of  the  Nature 
of  Man,  as  confining  partly  of  various  Ap- 
petites,   Paflions,    Affections,   and  partly  of 
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SeRm.  the  Principle  of  Reflection  or  Conference  j 
II.  leaving  quite  out  all  Confideration  of  the 
different  Degrees  of  Strength,  in  which 
either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will  further  ap- 
pear that  there  is  this  natural  Superiority  of 
one  inward  Principle  to  another,  and  that  it 
is  even  Part  of  the  Idea  of  Reflection  or 
Confcience. 

Passion  or  Appetite  implies  a  direct 
fimple  Tendency  towards  fuch  and  fuch 
Objects,  without  Diftinction  of  the  Means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Confequent- 
ly  'twill  often  happen  there  will  be  a  De- 
lire  of  particular  Objects,  in  Cafes  where 
they  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifeft 
Injury  to  others.  Reflection  or  Confcience 
comes  in,  and  difapproves  the  Purfuit  of 
them  in  thefe  Circumftances ;  but  the  De- 
fire  remains.  Which  is  to  be  obeyed,  Ap- 
petite or  Reflection  ?  Cannot  this  Queftion 
be  anfwered,  from  the  Oeconomy  and  Con- 
ftitution  of  Humane  Nature  meerly,  with- 
out faying  which  is  ftrongeft  ?  Or  need  this 
at  all  come  into  Confederation  ?  Would 
not  the  Queftion  be  intelligibly  and  fully 
anfwered  by  faying,  that  the  Principle  of 
Reflection  or  Confcience  being  compared 
with    the   various  Appetites,    Paffions,    and 

Affections 
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Affections   in   Pvlen,  the  former  is  manifeftly  Serm. 
fuperior    and    chief,     without     regard      to      II. 
Strength  ?  And  how  often  foever  the  latter    ^Y^ 
happens   to  prevail,   it    is    meer   Ufurpation: 
The  former  remains  in  Nature   and  in  Kind 
its  Superiour;    and    every  Inftance  of  fuch 
Prevalence  of  the    latter   is    an  Inftance  of 
breaking  in  upon  and  Violation  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  Man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  Diftinc- 
tion,  which  every  Body  is  acquainted  with, 
between  meer  Power  and  Authority :  Only 
inftead  of  being  intended  to  exprefs  the 
Difference  between  what  is  polTible,  and 
what  is  lawful  in  Civil  Government ;  here 
it  has  been  fhewn  applicable  to  the  feveral 
Principles  in  the  Mind  of  Man.  Thus  that 
Principle,  by  which  we  furvey,  and  either 
approve  or  difapprove  our  own  Heart, 
Temper  and  Actions,  is  not  only  to  be 
confidered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have 
fome  Influence;  which  may  be  faid  of  e- 
very  Paffion,  of  the  loweft  Appetites: 
But  likewife  as  being  fuperior ;  as  from  its 
very  Nature  manifeftly  claiming  Superiority 
over  all  others :  infomuch  that  you  cannot 
form  a  Notion  of  this  Faculty,  Confcience, 
without  taking    in    Judgement,    Direction, 

Super- 
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Serm. Superintendency.  This  is  a  conftituent  Part 
II.  of  the  Idea,  that  is,  of  the  Faculty  Itfelf : 
And,  to  prefide  and  govern,  from  the  very 
Oeconomy  and  Conftitution  of  Man,  be- 
longs to  it.  Had  it  Strength,  as  it  had  Right; 
had  it  Power,  as  it  had  manifeft  Authority, 
it  would  abfolutely  govern  the  Word. 

This  gives  us  a  further  View  of  the 
Nature  of  Man ;  mews  us  what  Courfe  of 
Life  we  were  made  for  :  Not  only  that  our 
real  Nature  leads  us  to  be  influenced  in  fome 
Degree  by  Reflection  and  Confciencej  but 
likewife  in  what  Degree  we  are  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with,  and 
act  agreeably  to  the  Conftitution  of  our 
Nature :  That  this  Faculty  was  placed  with- 
in to  be  our  proper  Governour ;  to  direct 
and  regulate  all  under  Principles,  Paffions, 
and  Motives  of  Action.  This  is  its  Right 
and  Office:  Thus  facred  is  its  Authority. 
And  how  often  foever  Men  violate  and  rebel- 
lioufly  refufe  to  fubmit  to  it,  for  fuppofed 
Intereft  which  they  cannot  otherwife  ob- 
tain, or  for  the  fake  of  Paffion  which  they 
cannot  otherwife  gratify  -}  this  makes  no 
Alteration  as  to  the  natural  Right  and  Office 
of  Confcience. 

Let 
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L  e  t  us  now  turn  this  whole  Matter  ano-  Serm. 
ther  way,  and  fuppofe  there  was  no  fuch  ■*■ 
thing  at  all  as  this  natural  Supremacy  of  Con- 
fcience  ;  that  there  was  no  Diftin&ion  to  be 
made  between  one  inward  Principle  and 
another,  but  only  that  of  Strength ;  and  fee 
what  would  be  the  Confequence. 

Con  s  i  d  e  r  then  what  is  the  Latitude 
and   Compafs   of  the  Actions  of  Man  with 
regard  to  Himfelf;  his  Fellow-Creatures  and 
the  Supreme  Being  ?  What  are  their  Bounds, 
befides  that  of  our  natural  Power  ?  With  re- 
flect to  the  two  firft,    they  are  plainly    no 
other  than  thefe :  No   Man  feeks  Mifery  as 
fuch  for  himfelf ;  and  No    one  unprovoked 
does   Mifchief  to  Another    for  its  own  fake. 
For    in  every  Degree  within   thefe    Bounds, 
Mankind   knowingly  from  Paffion   or  Wan- 
tonnefs    bring  Ruin  arid  Mifery  upon  them- 
felves    and  others.     And  Impiety    and  Pro- 
phanenefs,    I  mean,   what  every  one  would 
call  fo  who  believes  the  Being  of  God,  have 
abfolytely  no  Bounds    at    all.      Men    blaf- 
pheme  the  Author  of  Nature,  formally   and 
in  Words  renounce  their  Allegiance  to  their 
Creator.     Put  an  Inftance  then  with  refpedt 
to  any  one  of  thefe  three.  Though  we  mould 
fuppofe  prophane   Swearing,  and   in  general 

that 
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Serm.  that  Kind  of  Impiety  now  mentioned,  to 
II.  mean  nothing,  yet  it  implies  wanton  Difre- 
gard  and  Irreverence  towards  an  Infinite 
Being,  our  Creator ;  and  is  this  as  fuitable 
to  the  Nature  of  Man,  as  Reverence  and 
dutiful  Submiffion  of  Heart  towards  that 
Almighty  Being  ?  Or  fuppofe  a  Man  guilty 
of  Parricide,  with  all  the  Circumftances  of 
Cruelty  which  fuch  an  Action  can  admit 
of.  This  Action  is  done  in  Confequence 
of  its  Principle  being  for  the  prefent  ftrongeft  : 
And  if  there  be  no  Difference  between  in- 
ward Principles,  but  only  that  of  Strength ; 
the  Strength  being  given,  you  have  the 
whole  Nature  of  the  Man  given,  fo  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  Matter.  The  Action  plainly 
correfponds  to  the  Principle,  the  Principle 
being  in  that  Degree  of  Strength  it  was :  It 
therefore  correfponds  to  the  whole  Nature 
of  the  Man.  Upon  comparing  the  Action 
and  the  whole  Nature,  there  arifes  no  Dis- 
proportion, there  appears  no  unfuitablenefs 
between  them.  Thus  the  Murder  of  a  Fa- 
ther and  the  Nature  of  Man  correfpond  to 
each  other,  as  the  fame  Nature  and  an  Act 
of  filial  Duty.  If  there  be  no  Difference  be- 
tween inward  Principles,  but  only  that  of 
Strength ;  we  can  make  no  Diftinction  be- 
tween 
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tween  thefe  two    Actions,  confidered  as  the  Serm. 
Actions  of  fuch  a  Creature ;     but    in     our      II, 
cooleft  Hours  muft    approve    or    difapprove  <*~>r-> 
them  equally  :  Than   which  nothing  can  be 
reduced  to  a  greater  Abfurdity. 

The  natural  Supremacy  of  Reflection  or  S  erm. 
Confcience    being  thus  eftablifhed  ;  we  may    III. 
from  it  form  a  diflinct  Notion  of  what  is 
meant  by   Humane  Nature,   when  Virtue  is 
faid  to  confiit  in  following  it,  and  Vice  in  de- 
viating from  it. 

A  s  the  Idea  of  a  Civil  Conftitution  im- 
plies in  it  united  Strength,  various  Subordi- 
nations, under  one  Direction,  that  of  the 
fupreme  Authority  j  the  different  Strength 
of  each  particular  Member  of  the  Society 
not  coming  into  the  Idea  j  whereas,  if  you 
leave  out  the  Subordination,  the  Union  and 
the  one  Direction,  you  deftroy  and  lofe  it: 
So  Reafon,  feveral  Appetites,  Paffions  and 
Affections,  prevailing  in  different  Degrees 
of  Strength,  is  not  that  Idea  or  Notion  of 
Humane  Nature;  but  that  Nature  confifts 
in  thefe  feveral  Principles  confidered  as 
having  a  natural  Refpect  to  each  other,  in 
the  feveral  Paffions  being  naturally  fubordi- 
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Serm.  nate  to  the  one  fuperior  Principle  of  Reflec- 
III.     tion    or  Confcience.     Every     Bias,  Inftinct, 
Propenfion  within,  is  a  natural  Part  of  our 
Nature,  but  not  the  Whole  :  Add    to  thefe 
the  fuperior  Faculty,  whofe  Office  it  is  to  ad- 
juft,    manage    and    prefide  over   them,    and 
take  in  this  its  natural   Superiority,   and  you 
compleat  the  Idea  of  Humane  Nature.     And 
as  in    Civil   Government  the  Conftitution  is 
broken    in  upon,  and  violated  by  Power  and 
Strength    prevailing      over    Authority ;     fo 
the  Conftitution  of  Man  is  broken  in  upon 
and  violated  by  the  lower  Faculties  or  Prin- 
ciples within  prevailing  over  that  which  is  in 
its  Nature   fupreme  over  them    all.     Thus, 
when  it  is  faid  by  antient  Writers,  that  Tor- 
tures and  Death  are  not   fo  contrary  to  Hu- 
mane Nature  as  Injuftice ;  by  this  to  be  fure, 
is  not  meant,  that  the  Averfion  to  the  former 
in  Mankind  is  lefs  flrong  and  prevalent  than 
their  Averfion  the  latter  :  But  that  the  former, 
is   only  contrary    to   our   Nature  confidered 
in   a    partial    View,    and    which     takes    in 
only    the     lowed:    Part   of    it,    that   which 
we    have   in    common    with     the    Brutes  j 
whereas  the  latter  is  contrary  to  our  Nature, 
confidered  in  a  higher  Senfe,  as  a   Syftem 

and 
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and  Conftitution,  contrary  to  the  whole  Oe-  Serm. 
conomy  of  Man*.  HI. 

And 

•  Every  Man  in  his  Phifical  Nature  is  one  individual  fingle 
Agent.     He  has  likewife  Properties  and  Principles,   each   of 
which  may  be  considered  feparately,  and  without  Regard  to 
the  Refpects  which  they  have  to  each  other.     Neither  of 
thefe  are  the  Nature  we  are  taking  a  View  of.    But  it  is  the 
inward  Frame  of  Man  confidereQ  as  a  Syftem  or  Conftitution : 
Whofe  feveral  Parts  are  united,  not  by  a  phyfical  Principle  of 
Individuation,  but  by  the  Refpe&s  they  have  to  each  other ; 
the    chief  of  which   is  the  Subjection  which    the  Appetites, 
Paffions,   and   particular  Affections   have  to  the  one  fupream 
Principle  of  Reflection  or  Confcience.     The  Syftem  or  Con- 
ftitution is  formed  by  and  confifts  in  thefe  Refpects  and  this 
Subjection.     Thus  the  Body  is  a  Syftem.   or  Conftitution:  So  is 
a  Tree  :   So  is  every  Machine.     Confider  all  the  feveral  Parts 
of  a  Tree  without  the   natural  Refpects  they   have   to  each 
other,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  Idea  of  a  Tree ;  but  add 
thefe  Refpedts,  and  this  gives  you  the  Idea.  The  Body  may  be 
impaired  by  Sicknefs,  a  Tree  may  decay,  a  Machine  be  out  of 
Order,  and  yet  the   Syftem  and  Conftitution  of  them  not  to- 
tally diflblved.     There  is  plainly    fomewhat   which  anfwers 
to  all  this  in  the  moral  Confcitution  of  Man.     Whoever  will 
confider  his  own  Nature,  will  fee  that  the  feveral  Appetites, 
Paffions,    and  particular  Affections,   have  different   Refpe&s 
amongft  themfelves.     They  are  Reftraints  upon,  and  are  in  a 
Proportion  to  each  other.     This  Proportion  is  juft  and  perfect, 
when  all  thofe  under  Principles  are  perfectly  coincident  with 
Confcience,  fo  far  as  their  Nature  permits,   and  in   all  Cafes 
under  its  abfolute  and   intire  Direction.     The  leaft  Excefs  or 
Defect,   the  leaft  Alteration   of  the  due  Proportions  amongft 
themfelves,  or  of  their  Co-incidence  with  Confcience,  though 
not  proceeding  into  Action,  is  fome  Degree  of  Diforder  in  ;he 
moral  Conftitution.     But  Perfection,  though  plainly  intelligi- 
ble and  unfuppofeable,  was  never  attained  by  any  Man.  If  the 
higher  Principle  of  Reflection  maintains  its  Place,  and  as  much 

as 
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Serm.  And  from  all  thefe  things  put  together, 
III.  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that,  ex- 
clufive  of  Revelation,  Man  cannot  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  Creature  left  by  his  Maker  to 
act  at  Random,  and  live  at  large  up  to  the  Ex- 
tent of  his  natural  Power,  as  Paffion,  Hu- 
mour, Wilfulnefs,  happen  to  carry  him ; 
which  is  the  Condition  brute  Creatures  are 
in  :  But  that  from  his  Make,  Conjlitution,  or 
Nature,  he  is  in  the  Jiricfeft  a7id  moji  proper 
Senfe  a  Law  to  himfelf.  He  hath  the  Rule 
of  Right  within :  What  is  wanting  is  only 
that  he  honeftly  attend  to  it. 

The  Inquiries  which  have  been  made  by 
Men  of  Leifure  after  fome  general  Rule, 
the  Conformity  to,  or  Difagreement  from 
which,  mould  denominate  our  Actions  Good 
or  Evil,  are  in  many  Refpects  of  great  Ser- 
vice. Yet  let  any  plain  honeft  Man,  before 
he  engages  in  any  Courfe  of  Action,  afk 
himfelf,  Is  this  I  am   going  about  Right,  or 

is 

as  it  can  con-efts  that  Diforder,  and  hinders  it  from  breaking 
out  into  A&ion,  this  is  all  that  can  be  expecled  in  fuch  a 
Creature  as  Man  And  though  the  Appetites  and  Paflions  have 
not  their  exacl  due  Proportion  to  each  other  ;  though  they  of- 
ten ftrive  for  Mattery  with  Judgment  or  Reflection ;  yet, 
fince  the  Superiority  of  this  Principle  to  all  others  is  the  chief 
Refpeft  which  forms  the  Conftitution,  fo  far  as  this  Superi- 
ority is  maintained,  the  Charadler,  the  Man,  is  good,  worthy, 
virtuous. 
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is  it  wrong?  Is  it  Good,   or  is  it  Evil?  I  do  Serm. 
not  in  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that   this  Q^ieftion     III. 
would   be  anfwered  agreeably   to  Truth  and 
Virtue,  by  almoft  any  fair  Man  in  almoft  any 
Circumftance.     Neither  do   there  appear  any 
Cafes  which  look  like  Exceptions  to  this  j  but 
thofe    of    Superftition,    and   of  Partiality   to 
ourfelves.  Superftition  may  perhaps  be  fome- 
what  of  an  Exception:  But  Partiality  to  our- 
felves  is   not  j  this    being    itfelf  Diihonefty, 
For  a  Man  to  judge  that  to  be  the  Equitable, 
the    moderate,   the    right   Part   for    him    to 
act,  which  he  would    fee  to  be  hard,  unjuft, 
oppreffive    in    another;    this    is   plain    Vice, 
and  can  proceed  only  from  great  Unfairnefs 
of  Mind. 

But  allowing  that  Mankind  hath  the 
Rule  of  Right  within  himfelf,  yet  it  may  be 
a&ed,  tc  What  Obligations  are  we  under  to 
"  attend  to  and  follow  it?"  I  anfwer:  It 
has  been  proved  that  Man  by  his  Nature  is  a 
Law  to  himfelf,  without  the  particular  dif- 
tinct  Conlideration  of  the  poiitive  Sanctions 
of  that  Law  ;  the  Rewards  and  Punishments 
which  we  feel,  and  thofe  which  from  the 
Light  of  Reafon  we  have  ground  to  believe, 
are  annexed  to  it.  The  Queftion  then  carries 
its  own  Anfwer  along  with  it.     Your  Obli- 
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Serm.  gation  to  obey  this  Law,  is  its  being  the 
III.  Law  of  your  Nature.  That  your  Confci- 
ence  approves  of  and  attefts  to  fuch  a  Courfe 
of  A&ion,  is  itfelf  alone  an  Obligation* 
Confcience  does  not  only  offer  itfelf  to  mew 
us  the  Way  we  mould  walk  in,  but  it  like- 
wife  carries  its  own  Authority  with  it,  that 
it  is  our  natural  Guide  -,  the  Guide  affigned 
us  by  the  Author  of  our  Nature :  It  there- 
fore belongs  to  our  Condition  of  Being,  it 
is  our  Duty  to  walk  in  that  Path,  and  follow 
this  Guide  without  looking  about  to  fee  whe- 
ther we  may  not  poffibly  forfake  them  with 
Impunity. 

However,  let  us  hear  what  is  to   be 

faid  againft  obeying  this  Law   of  our  Nature. 

And  the  Sum  is  no  more  than  this.     "  Why 

mould  we  be  concerned  about  any  thing 

out  of  and  beyond   ourfelves  ?  If  we  do 

find  within  Ourfelves  Regards  to  Others, 

<*  and  Reftraints  of  we  know  not  how  many 

different  Kinds ;    yet    thefe    being    Em- 

baraffments,    and  hindering  us  from  going 

the  neareft  Way  to  our  own  Go6d,  why 

mould    we  not  endeavour  to  fupprefs  and 

"  get  over  them?" 

Thus  People  go  on  with  Words,  which, 
when  applied  to   Humane  Nature,  and  the 

Condition 
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Condition    in    which     it    is    placed    in   this  S  e  R  m, 
World,  have  really   no  Meaning.     For  does     HI. 
not  all  this  Kind    of  Talk  go  upon  Suppoii-   ^sv^ 
tion,  that  our  Happinefs  in  this  World    con- 
Ms    in   fomewhat   quite  diftincl   from    Re- 
gard to  others  ;  and   that  it  is  the  Priviledge 
of  Vice  to  be   without  Reftraint  or  Confine- 
ment ?  Whereas   on    the   contrary,  the   En- 
joyments, in  a  Manner  all    the  common  En- 
joyments   of    Life,    even    the    Pleafures   of 
Vice,    depend   upon  tnefe    Regards    of  one 
Kind   or  another  to    our  Fellow  Creatures* 
Throw    ofF  all  Regards  to  others,   and  we 
fhould  be  quite  indifferent  to  Infamy  and  to 
Honour  ;  there   could   be  no  fuch  Thing  at 
all  as  Ambition  ;  and  fcarce  any   fuch  thing 
as  Covetoufnefs ;     for     we    mould  likewife 
be    equally    indifferent  to    the    Difgrace    of 
Poverty,  the  feveral  Neglects    and  Kinds  of 
Contempt  which  accompany  this  State;  and 
to  the  Reputation   of  Riches,    the    Regard 
and  Refpect  they  ufually  procure.     Neither 
is  Reflraint   by  any    Means    peculiar  to  one 
Courfe   of  Life  :  But  our   very   nature,   ex- 
clusive   of    Confcience,    and    our  Condition 
lays  us    under   an   abfolute  Neceffity  of  it. 
We  cannot  gain  any  End  whatever  without 
being  confined  to  the  proper  Means,  which 
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Serm.  is  often  the  moft  painful  and  uneafy  Con- 
I-  finement.  And  in  numberlefs  Inflances  a 
prefent  Appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without 
fuch  apparent  and  immediate  Ruin  and  Mi- 
fery,  that  the  mod  diffolute  Man  in  the 
World  choofes  to  forego  the  Pleafure,  rather 
than  endure  the  Pain. 

I  s  the  Meaning  then,  to  indulge  thofe 
Regards  to  our  Fellow-Creatures,  and  fub- 
mit  to  thofe  Restraints,  which  upon  the 
whole  are  attended  with  more  Satisfaction 
than  Uneafinefs,  and  get  over  only  thofe 
which  bring  more  Uneafinefs  and  Inconve- 
nience than  Satisfaction  ?  "  Doubtlefs  this 
V  was  our  Meaning."  You  have  changed 
Sides  then.  Keep  to  this ;  be  confident 
with  yourfelves ;  and  you  and  the  Men  of 
Virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed.  But 
let  us  take  Care  and  avoid  Miftakes.  Let  it 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Temper  of 
Envy,  Rage,  Refentment,  yields  greater  De- 
light than  Meeknefs,  Forgivenefs,  Compaf- 
fion,  and  Good- will:  Efpecially  when  it  is 
acknowledged  that  Rage,  Envy,  Refent- 
ment, are  in  themfelves  meer  Mifery; 
and  the  Satisfaction  arifing  from  the  Indul- 
gence of  them  is  little  more  than  Relief 
from  that  Mifery  j  whereas  the  Temper  of 

Companion 
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Compaflion    and    Benevolence   is   itfelf    de-  Serm. 
lightful;  and  the  Indulgence  of  it,  by  doing     III. 
Good,   affords   new  pofitive  Delight  and  En-    W'V^ 
joyment.     Let  it   not  be   taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Satisfaction  arifing  from  the  Reputa- 
tion of  Riches    and  Power,    however    ob- 
tained, and  from   the  Refpect  paid  to   them, 
is  greater    than  the  Satisfaction  arifing  from 
the  Reputation  of  Juftice,  Honefty,  Charity, 
and  the  Elteem    which     is    univerfally    ac- 
knowledged to  be  their  Due.     And   if  it  be 
doubtful  which  of  thefe   Satisfactions  is  the 
greateft,  as  there  are  Perfons  who   think  nei- 
ther   of  them   very   considerable,    yet   there 
can  be  no  Doubt  concerning  Ambition  and 
Covetoufnefs,  Virtue  and  a  good  Mind,  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves,  and   as   leading  to  dif- 
ferent Couries    of   Life ;    there   can,    I  fay, 
be  no   doubt,    which     Temper    and    which 
Courfe  is  attended  with  molt  Peace  and  Tran- 
quility of  Mind,  which   with  mod  Perplex- 
ity,  Vexation  and  Inconvenience.     And  both 
the  Virtues  and  Vices  which  have  been   now 
mentioned,  do  in   a    Manner  equally    imply 
in  them  Regards  of  one  Kind  or  another  to 
our   Fellow-Creatures.       And     with   refpect 
to    Reitraint   and    Confinement:     Whoever 
will    confider  the  Reftntipts  from   Fear  and 

E   3  Shame 
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Serm.  Shame,    the    Diffimulation,    mean   Arts   of 
HI.     Concealment,    fervile    Compliances,    one  or 

v*nrW  other  of   which    belong     to    almoft   every 
Courfe   of  Vice,    will   foon    be     convinced 
that  the  Man  of  Virtue  is  by   no  Means  upon 
a  Difad vantage  in  this  Refpect.     How  many 
Inftances  are  there  in   which   Men  feel  and 
own    and    cry    aloud    under  the    Chains   of 
Vice  with   which   they  are    enthralled,   and 
which    yet   they  will    not  make  off?  How 
many   Inftances,    in     which    Ferfons   mani- 
feftly  go  through  more  Pains  and   Self-denial 
to  gratify  a  vitious    Paffion,  than  would  have 
been    neceffary   to  the  Conqueft  of  it  ?  To 
this  is  to  be  added,    that  when  Virtue  is    be- 
come habitual,     when  the  Temper  of  it  is 
acquir'd,    what     was     before     Confinement 
ceafes  to  be  fo,  by  becoming  Choice  and  De- 
light.    Whatever  Reftraint  and  Guard  upon 
ourfelves  may  be  needful  to  unlearn  any  un- 
natural Difxortion   or   odd   Gefture;  yet,  in 
all  Propriety  of   Speech,   natural   Behaviour 
muft  be  the  moft  eafy  and  unreftrained.     It 
is  manifeft  that,  in   the  common    Courfe  of 
Life,  there  is    feldom  any   Inconfiftency   be- 
tween our  Duty    and  what  is  called  Intereft  ; 
It  is  much  feldomer  that   there  is  an  Incon- 
fiftency between  Duty   and    what  is  really 

our 
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Our  prefent  Intereft  j    meaning   by  Intereft,  Serm. 
Happinefs  and  Satisfaction.     Self-love  then,     HI. 
though  confined  to  the  Intereft  of  the  prefent    ^V^ 
World,     does    in     general    perfectly    coin- 
cide  with  Virtue j  and   leads   us   to  one  and 
the  fame  Courfe    of    Life.     But,   whatever 
Exceptions  there  are  to  this,  which  are  much 
fewer  than  they   are  commonly  thought,  all 
fhall  be  fet  right  at  the  final  Diftribution  of 
things.     It  is  a  manifeft  Abfurdity  to  fuppofc 
Evil  prevailing  finally  over  Good,    under   the 
Conduct  and    Adminiftration    of    a   perfect 
Mind. 

The  whole  Argument,  which  I  have 
been  now  infilling  upon,  may  be  thus  fum- 
med  up  and  given  you  in  one  View.  The 
Nature  of  Man  is  adapted  to  fome  Courfe 
of  Action  or  other.  Upon  comparing  fome 
Actions  with  this  Nature,  they  appear  fuit- 
able  and  correfpondent  to  it:  From  Com- 
parifon  of  other  Actions  with  the  fame  Na- 
ture, there  arifes  to  our  View  fome  Unfuit- 
ablenefs  or  Difproportion.  The  Corref- 
pondence  of  Actions  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Agent  renders  them  natural ;  .Their  Difpro- 
portion to  it,  unnatural.  That  an  Action 
is  correfpondent  to  the  Nature  of  the  A- 
gent,  does  not  arife  from  its  being  agreea- 

E  a.  ble 
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SERM.ble  to  the  Principle  which  happens  to  be 
"!•  the  ftrongeft :  For  it  may  be  fo,  and  yet  be 
quite  difproportionate  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Agent.  The  Correfpondence  therefore,  or 
Difproportion,  arifes  from  fomewhat  clfe. 
This  can  be  nothing  but  a  Difference  in  Na- 
ture and  Kind,  altogether  diftinct  from 
Strength)  between  the  inward  Principles. 
Some  then  are  in  Nature  and  Kind  fuperiour 
to  others.  And  the  Correfpondence  arifes 
from  the  Action  being  conformable  to  the 
higher  Principle ;  and  the  Unfuitablenefs 
from  its  being  contrary  to  it.  Reafonable 
Self-love  and  Confcience  are  the  chief  or 
fuperior  Principles  in  the  Nature  of  Man: 
Becaufe  an  Action  may  be  fuitable  to  this 
Nature,  though  all  other  Principles  be  vio- 
lated j  but  becomes  unfuitable,  if  either  of 
thofe  are.  Confcience  and  Self-love,  if  we 
understand  our  true  Happinefs,  always  lead 
us  the  fame  Way.  Duty  and  Intereft  are 
perfectly  coincident;  for  the  molt  Part  in 
this  World,  but  intirely  and  in  every  In- 
ftance  if  we  take  in  the  future,  and  the 
whole  j  this  being  implied  in  the  Notion 
of  a  good  and  perfect  Adminiftration  of 
Things.  Thus  they  who  have  been  fo  wife 
in  their  Generation   as  to    regard   only  their 

own 
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own  fuppofed  Intereft,  at  the  Expence  and  Serm. 
to  the  Injury  of  others,  {hall  at  laft  find,  HI. 
that  he  who  has  given  up  all  the  Advantages 
of  the  prefent  World,  rather  than  violate  his 
Confcience  and  the  Relations  of  Life,  has  in- 
finitely better  provided  for  himfelf,  and  fe- 
cured  his  own  Intereft  and  Happinefs. 


SERMON 


SERMON    IV. 

Upon  the  Government  of  the 

tongue. 


Jam 


e  s   i.    26. 


Jf  any  Man  among  you  feem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleth  not  his  Tongue,  but  deceiveth 
his  own  Heart,  this  Mans  Religion  is 
vain. 

TH  E  Tranflation   of  this  Text  would  Serm, 
be  more  determinate  by  being  more     IV. 
literal,    thus :    If  any   Man     among   ^^Y^ 
you  feetneth   to  be   religious,  not   bridling    his 
Tongue,   but  deceiving    his   own    Heart,   this 
Mans    Religion    is    vain.     This   determines 
that    the    Words,     but    deceiveth    his     own 
Heart,   are    not    put  in  Oppofition  to,  feem- 
eth  tv  be  religious,    but   to,  bridleth   not  his 

Tongue. 
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Se  RM.Tongue.     The  certain   determinate   Meaning 
IV.    of  the  Text  then  being,  that  he  who  feemeth 
to    be     religious,      and      bridleth     not     his 
Tongue,  but  in  that  particular  deceiveth  his 
own  Heart,  this  Man's  Religion    is  vain ;  we 
may  obferve  fomewhat  very  forcible  and  ex- 
preffive  in  thefe  Words  of  St.  'James.     As  if 
the  Apoftle    had    faid,  No   Man   furely    can 
make  any  Pretences   to  Religion,  who  does 
not  at    leaft    believe    that    he    bridleth    his 
Tongue :  If  he  puts   on  any  Appearance  or 
Face  of  Religion,   and    yet  does  not  govern 
his  Tongue,  he  muft  furely  deceive  himfelf 
in  that  Particular,   and  think  he  does:  And 
whoever  is  fo   unhappy  as  to  deceive  himfelf 
in  this,  to  imagine   he  keeps  that  unruly  Fa- 
culty in  due  Subjection,  when  indeed  he  does 
not,  whatever  the  other  Part  of  his  Life  be, 
his  Religion  is  vain  ;  the  Government  of  the 
Tongue   being  a     moft    material    Reftraint 
which  Virtue  lays  us  under :  Without  it  no 
Man  can  be  truly  religious. 

I  n  treating  upon  this  SujecT:,  I  will  con- 
fide r, 

Firfly  What  is  the  general  Vice  or  Fault 
here  referred  to:  Or  what  Difpofition  in  Men 
is  fuppofed  in  Moral  Reflections  and  Precepts 
concerning  bridling  the  Tongue. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,   When  it  may  be  faid  of  anySERM. 
one,    that  he   has  a   due  Government   over    IV. 
himfelf  in  this  Refpect. 

I,  Kow  the  Fault  referred  to,  and  the 
Difpofition  fuppofed,  in  Precepts  and  Re- 
flections concerning  the  Government  of  the 
Tongue,  is  not  Evil-fpeaking  from  Malice, 
nor  Lying  or  bearing  ,  falfe  Witnefs  from 
indirect  felfifh  Defigns.  The  Difpofition  to 
thefe,  and  the  actual  Vices  themielves,  all 
come  under  other  Subjects.  The  Tongue  may 
be  employed  about,  and  made  to  ferve  all  the 
Purpofes  of  Vice,  in  tempting  and  deceiving, 
in  Perjury  and  Injuftice.  But  the  Thing 
here  fuppofed  and  referred  to,  is  Talkative- 
nefs:  A  Difpofition  to  be  talking,  abftracted 
from  the  Confideration  of  what  is  to  be 
faid  ;  with  very  little  or  no  Regard  to,  or 
Thought  of  doing,  either  Good  or  Harm. 
And  let  not  any  imagine  this  to  be  a  flight 
Matter,  and  that  it  deferves  not  to  have  fo 
great  Weight  laid  upon  it;  till  he  has  consi- 
dered, what  Evil  is  implied  in  it,  and  the 
bad  Effects  which  follow  from  it.  It  is  per- 
haps true,  that  they  who  are  addicted  to  this 
Folly  wou'ld  choofe  to  confine  themfelves 
to  Trifles  and  indifferent  Subjects,  and  (o 
intend  only  to  be  guilty  of  being  imperti- 
nent : 
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Serm.  nent:  But  as   they    cannot  go  on  for  eve** 

IV.  talking  of  Nothing,  as  common  Matters 
will  not  afford  a  fufficient  Fund  for  perpe- 
tual continued  Difcourfe :  when  Subjects  of 
this  Kind  are  exhaufted,  they  will  go  on  to 
Defamation,  Scandal,  divulging  of  Secrets, 
their  own  Secrets  as  well  as  thole  of  others, 
any  thing  rather  than  be  filent.  They  are 
plainly  hurried  on  in  the  Heat  of  their  Talk 
to  fay  quite  different  Things  from  what  they 
firft  intended,  and  which  they  afterwards 
wifh  unfaid ;  or  improper  things,  which 
they  had  no  other  End  in  faying  but  only 
to  afford  Employment  to  their  Tongue. 
And  if  thefe  People  expect  to  be  heard  and 
regarded,  for  there  are  fome  content  meerly 
with  talking,  they  will  invent  to  engage 
your  Attention  :  and,  when  they  have  heard 
the  leaft  imperfect  Hint  of  an  Affair,  they 
will  out  of  their  own  Head  add  the  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Time  and  Place,  and  other 
Matters  to  make  out  their  Story,  and  give 
the  Appearance  of  Probability  to  it :  Not 
that  they  have  any  Concern  about  being 
believed,  otherwife  than  as  a  Means  of  be- 
ing heard.  The  Thing  is,  to  engage  your 
Attention  ;  to  take  you  up  wholly  for  the  pre- 
fent  Time :  What  Reflections  will  be  made 

after  wards> 
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afterwards,  is  in  Truth  the  leaft  of  their  Serm, 
Thoughts.  And  further,  when  Perfons,  who  IV. 
indulge  themfelves  in  thefe  Liberties  of  the 
Tongue,  are  in  any  Degree  offended  with 
another,  as  little  Difgufts  and  Mifunder- 
ftandings  will  be,  they  allow  themfelves  to 
defame  and  revile  fuch  an  one  without  any 
Moderation  or  Bounds  j  though  the  Offence 
is  fo  very  flight,  that  they  themfelves  would 
not  do,  nor  perhaps  wifh  him  an  Injury  in 
any  other  Way.  And  in  this  Cafe  the  Scan- 
dal and  Revilings  are  chiefly  owing  to  Tal- 
kativenefs,  and  not  bridling  their  Tongue ; 
and  fo  come  under  our  prefent  Subject.  The 
leaft  Occafion  in  the  World  will  make  the 
Humour  break  out  in  this  particular  Way, 
or  in  another.  It  is  like  a  Torrent,  which 
muft  and  will  flow ;  but  the  leaft  thing 
imaginable  will  firft  of  all  give  it  either  this 
or  another  Direction,  turn  it  into  this  or  that 
Channel :  Or  like  a  Fire ;  the  Nature  of 
which,  when  in  a  Heap  of  combuftible  Mat- 
ter, is  to  fpread  and  lay  wafte  all  around; 
but  any  one  of  a  thoufand  little  Accidents 
will  occafion  it  to  break  Out  firft  either  in  this 
or  another  particular  Part. 

The    Subject  then  before  us,   though   it 

does  run  up  into,  and   can   fcarce   be  treat- 

2  ed 
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Serm.  ed  as    intirely  diftindt  from  all   others;  yet 
IV".     it  needs  not   be  fo    much  mixed    or    blend- 
ed  with  them  as  it  often    is.     Every  Facul- 
ty and   Power   may  be  ufed  as  the   Inftru- 
ment  of  premeditated  Vice  and  Wickednefs, 
meerly    as    the   mod   proper    and    effectual 
Means   of  executing  fuch  Deiigns.     But   if 
a  Man,    from    deep    Malice  and   Defire  of 
Revenge,    fhould  meditate  a   Falfhood  with 
a  fettled  Defign  to  ruin  his  Neighbour's  Re- 
putation,   and  mould     with   great    Coolnefs 
and  Deliberation  fpread  it ;    no-body  would 
choofe   to  fay  of  fuch   an    one,    that  he  had 
no    Government  of  his    Tongue.     A    Man 
may  ufe   the   Faculty  of  Speech   as  an  In- 
ftrument  of  Falfe-witnefs,    who  yet    has   fo 
intire  a  Command    over  that  Faculty,  as  ne- 
ver to  ipeak  but  from  Forethought  and  cool 
Defign.     Here    the   Crime    is    Injuftice  and 
Perjury :  and   ftrictly   fpeaking,  no  more  be- 
longs   to    the  prelent  Subject,    than  Perjury 
and  Injuftice    in  any  other  Way.     But  there 
is  fuch  a  Thing  as   a  Difpofition   to  be  talk- 
ing for  its  own    Sake;  from   which   Perfons 
often  fay  any  thing,  good   or  bad,  of  others, 
meerly  as  a   Subject  of  Difcourfe,  according 
to    the    particular  Temper    they   themfelvcs 
happen  to  be  in,   and  to  pafs  away  the  pre- 

fent 
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fent  Time.     There  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  SerM. 
in  Perfons  fuch  a  ftrong  and  eager  Defire  of    IV. 
engaging  Attention  to   what    they  fay,   that 
they   will  fpeak   Good   or    Evil,  Truth    or 
otherwife,  meerly  as  one  or  the  other  feems 
to  be  moil  hearkened  to :  And  this,   though 

o 

it  is  fometimes  joined,   is  not  the  fame   with 
the  Defire  of  being  thought  important   and 
Men  of  Confequence.      There  is  in  fome 
fuch  a  Difpofition  to  be  talking,    that  an  Of- 
fence  of  the  flighteft    Kind,    and    fuch  as 
would   not  raife  any  other  Refentment,  yet 
raifes,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the  Refentment  of 
the  Tongue,  puts  it  into  a  Flame,  into  the 
mod  ungovernable  Motions.     This  Outrage, 
when  the  Perfon  it  refpects  is  prefent,    we 
diftinguim  in  the  lower  Rank  of  People  by  a 
peculiar  Term :  And  let  it   be  obferved,  that 
though  the  Decencies  of  Behaviour  are  a  little 
kept,  the    fame    Outrage  and  Virulence,  in- 
dulged when  he  is  abfent,  is  an    Offence  of 
the  fame  Kind.     But  not   to  diftinguim  any 
further  in  this  Manner :  Men  run  into  Faults 
and  Follies,  which  cannot  fo  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  any  one  general  Head  as  this,  that 
they  have  not  a  due  Government  over  their 
Tongue. 

F  And 
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Serm.      And    this   un retrained    Volubility    and 

IV.     Wantonnefs  of  Speech  is    the    Occafion  of 

numberlefs  Evils  and  Vexations  in  Life.     It 

begets  Refentment  in  him  who  is  the  Subject 

of  it ;  fows  the  Seed  of  Strife  and  DhTenfion 

amongft  others ;  and  inflames  little  Difgufts 

and    Offences,    which   if  let    alone    would 

wear   away  of    themfelves :    It  is  often   of 

as  bad  Effect  upon  the   good   Name  of  o- 

thers,  as  deep  Envy  or  Malice :  And,  to  fay 

the   leaft  of  it  in   this  Refpect,  it  deftroys 

and  perverts  a  certain  Equity  of  the  utmoft 

Importance    to    Society    to    be    obferved; 

namely,  that  Praife  and  Difpraife,    a   good 

or  bad  Character,  mould  always  be  beftowed 

according    to    Defert.     The   Tongue   ufed 

in  fuch  a  licentious  Manner    is  like  a  Sword 

in  the  Hand  of  a  Madman ;  it  is  employed 

at   random,   it   can  fcarce   poffibly  do   any 

Good,  and  for   the  moft  Part  does   a   World 

of    Mifchief ;    and    implies    not  only  great 

Folly  and  a  trifling  Spirit,  but  great  Vitiouf- 

nefs  of  Mind,  great  Indifference  to  Truth  and 

Falfity,  and  to  the  Reputation,   Welfare,  and 

Good  of  others.   So  much  Reafon  is  there  for 

what  St.  "James  fays  of  the  Tongue,  *  It  is  a 

Fire,  a  World  of  Iniquity ,  it  defileth  the  whole 

Body 
Chap,  Hi,  v.  6. 
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Body,  fetteth   on    Fire  the  Courfe   of  Nature,  Serm. 
and  is  itfelffet  en  Fire  of  Hell.     This  is  the     IV. 
Faculty  or  Difpofition  which  we  are  required 
to  keep  a  Guard  upon  :  Thefe  are  the  Vices 
and  Follies  it  runs  into,  when  not  kept  un- 
der due  Reftraint. 

II.  Wherein  the  due  Government  of 
the  Tongue  confifts,  or  when  it  may  be  faid 
of  any  one  in  a  moral  and  religious  Senfe 
that  he  bridkth  his  Totigue,  I  come  now  to 
confider. 

The  due  and  proper  Ufe  of  any  natural 
Faculty  or  Power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
End  and  Defign  for  which  it  was  given  us. 
The  chief  Purpofe,  for  which  the  Faculty 
of  Speech  was  given  to  Man,  is  plainly 
that  we  might  communicate  our  Thoughts 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  World  j  for  Bufinefs,  and  for 
our  Improvement  in  Knowledge  and  Learn- 
ing. But  the  good  Author  of  our  Nature 
defigned  us  not  only  NecefTaries,  but  like- 
wife  Enjoyment  and  Satisfaction,  in  that 
Being  he  hath  gracioufly  given,  and  in  that 
Condition  of  Life  he  hath  placed  us  in, 
There  are  fecondary  Ufes  of  our  Faculties : 
They  adminifter  to  Delight,  as  well  as  to 
Neceffity  :  And  as  they  are  equally  adapted 

F  2  to 
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Serm.  to  both,  there  is  no  Doubt  but  he  intended 
IV.  them  for  our  Gratification,  as  well  as  for  the 
Support  and  Continuance  of  our  Being.  The 
fecondary  Ufe  of  Speech  is  to  pleafe  and  be 
entertaining  to  each  other  in  Converfation. 
This  is  in  every  Refpect  allowable  and 
right :  It  unites  Men  clofer  in  Alliances  and 
Friendfhips ;  gives  us  a  Fellow-feeling  of  the 
Profperity  and  Unhappinefs  of  each  other; 
and  is  in  feveral  Refpe&s  ferviceable  to  Vir- 
tue, and  to  promote  good  Behaviour  in  the 
World.  And  provided  there  be  not  too 
much  Time  fpent  in  it,  if  it  were  confidered 
only  in  the  Way  of  Gratification  and  De- 
light, Men  muft  have  flrange  Notions  of 
God  and  of  Religion,  to  think  that  He  can 
be  offended  with  it,  or  that  it  is  any  way  in- 
confiftent  with  the  ftri&eft  Virtue.  But  the 
Truth  is,  fuch  fort  of  Converfation,  though 
it  has  no  particular  good  Tendency,  yet 
it  has  a  general  Good  one :  It  is  focial  and 
friendly,  and  tends  to  promote  Humanity  ^ 
Good- nature  and  Civility. 

A  s  the  End  and  Ufe,  fo  likewife  the  A- 
bufe  of  Speech,  relates  to  the  one  or  other 
of  Thefe  ;  either  to  Bufinefs,  or  to  Conver- 
sion. As  to  the  former  j  Deceit  in  the 
Management  of   Bufinefs  and    Affairs   does 

not 
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not  properly  belong  to  the  Subject  now  be-  Serm. 
fore  us:  Though  ooe  may  juft  mention  that  IV. 
Multitude,  that  endlefs  Number  of  Woids, 
with  which  Bufinefs  is  perplexed ;  when  a 
much  fewer  would,  as  it  mould  feem,  bet- 
ter ferve  the  Purpofe :  But  this  muft  be  left 
to  thofe  who  underftand  the  Matter.  The 
Government  of  the  Tongue,  confidered  as 
a  Subject  of  itfelf,  relates  chiefly  to  Conver- 
fation ;  to  that  Kind  of  Difcourfe  which 
ufually  fills  up  the  Time  fpent  in  friendly 
Meetings,  and  Vifits  of  Civility.  And  the 
Danger  is,  left  Perfons  entertain  themfelves 
and  others  at  the  Expence  of  their  Wifdom 
and  their  Virtue,  and  to  the  Injury  or  Of- 
fence of  their  Neighbour.  If  they  will  ob. 
ferve  and  keep  clear  of  thefe,  they  may  be 
as  free,  and  eafy,  and  unrcferved,  as  they  can 
defire. 

The  Cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiding 
thefe  Dangers,  and  to  render  Converfation 
innocent  and  agreeable,  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing Particulars:  Silence  j  Talking  of  in- 
different Things ;  and,  which  makes  up  too 
great  a  Part  of  Converfation,  Giving  of  Cha- 
racters, Speaking  well  or  evil  of  others. 

The  wife  Man  obferves,  that  there  is  a 
$ime  to  Jfcak)  and  a  Time   to    keep  Jilence. 

F  3  One 
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Se  r  M.  One  meets  with  People  in  the  World,  who 
IV.    feem  never  to  have  made  the  laft  of  thefe 
Obfervation.     And   yet  thefe  great  Talkers 
do  not  at  all  fpeak  from  their  having  any 
thing  to  fay,   as  every  Sentence  fhews,  but 
only  from  their  Inclination  to    be  talking. 
Their   Converfation    is  merely    an  Exercijfe 
of  the  Tongue  :  No  other  humane  Faculty 
has  any  Share  in  it.     It  is  ftrange  thefe  Per- 
fons    can   help  reflecting,   that  unlefe  they 
have  in  Truth  a  fuperior  Capacity,  and  are 
in  an   extraordinary    Manner  furnifhed   for 
Converfation ;  if  they    are  entertaining,  it  is 
at  their  own  Expence.     Is  it  poffible,  that 
it  mould  never  come  into  People's  Thoughts 
to  fufpect,  whether  or  no  it  be  to  their  Ad- 
vantage to  fhew  fo  very  much  of  themfelves  ? 
O   that    you     would    altogether    hold      your 
Peace,    and   it   Jhould    be  your    Wifdom  *. 
Remember  iikewife  there  are  Perfons  who 
love  fewer  Words,   an   inoffenfive    Sort  of 
People,    and    who  deferve    fome    Regard, 
though  of  too  ftill  and  compofed  Tempers 
for  you.     Of  this  Number  was  the  Son  of 
Sirach :  For  he  plainly  fpeaks  from  Experi- 
ence, when  he  fays,   As  Hills   of  Sand  are 
to  the  Steps  of  the  Aged,  fo  is  one  of  many 

Words 
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Words    to    a   quiet  Man.     But   one    would  Serm. 
think  it  fhould  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that     I  v  • 
when  they  are  in   Company   with   their  Su- 
periors of  any  Kind,  in  Years,  Knowledge, 
and  Experience ;    when   proper   and  ufeful 
Subjects  are  difcourfed  of,  which   they  can- 
not bear  a  Part  in  ;  that  thefe  are  Times  for 
Silence  :  when  they  mould  learn  to  hear,  and 
be  attentive  ;  at  leaft  in  their  turn.     It  is  in- 
deed a  very  unhappy  Way  thefe  People  are 
in  :    They  in  a  Manner   cut  themfelves  out 
from  all  Advantage  of  Converfation,  except 
that  of    being  entertained   with  their  own 
Talk  :  Their  Bufinefs  in  coming  into  Com- 
pany not  being  at  all  to  be  informed,  to  hear, 
to  learn  j  but  to  difplay  themfelves ;  or   ra- 
ther to  exert  their  Faculty,  and  talk  without 
any  Defign  at  all.     And  if  we  consider  Con- 
verfation as  an  Entertainment,  as    fomewhat 
to  unbend  the  Mind  ;  as  a  Diverfion  from  the 
Cares,  the  Bufinefs,  and  the  Sorrows  of  Life  • 
it  is   of  the  very  Nature  of  it,  that  the  Dif- 
courfe  be   mutual.     This,   I  fay,  is  implied 
in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  diitinguim  by 
Converfation,   or   being  in   Company.     At- 
tention   to  the  continued    Difcourfe  of  one 
alone   grows   more  painful   often,   than    the 
Cares  and  Bufinefs   we  come  to  be  diverted 

F  4  from. 
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Serm.  from.  He  therefore  who  impofes  this  upon 
IV.  us,  is  guilty  of  a  double  Offence  ;  arbitrarily 
enjoining  Silence  upon  all  the  reft,  and  like- 
wife  obliging  them  to  this  painful  Attention. 
I  am  fenfible  thefe  Things  are  apt  to  be 
pafTed  over,  as  too  little  to  come  into  a  feri- 
ous  Difcourfe  :  But  in  Reality  Men  are  obli- 
ged, even  in  Point  of  Morality  and  Virtue, 
to  obferve  all  the  Decencies  of  Behaviour. 
The  greateft  Evils  in  Life  have  had  their 
Rife  from  fomewhat,  which  was  thought  of 
too  little  Importance  to  be  attended  to. 
And  as  to  the  Matter  we  are  now  upon, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  confidered. 
For  if  People  will  not  maintain  a  due  Go- 
vernment over  themfelves,  in  regarding  pro- 
per Times  and  Seafons  for  Silence,  but  w/7/ 
be  talking  ;  they  certainly,  whether  they  de- 
fign  it  or  not  at  firft,  will  go  on  to  Scandal 
and  Evil-fpeaking,  and  divulging  Secrets. 

I  F  it  were  needful  to  fay  any  thing  fur- 
ther, to  perfuade  Men  to  learn  this  Leflbn  of 
Silence  3  one  might  put  them  in  mind,  how 
infignifkant  they  render  themfelves  by  this 
exceffive  Talkativenefs :  infomuch  that,  if 
they  do  chance  to  fay  any  Thing  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  attended  to  and  regarded,  it  is 

loft 
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loft  in   the  Variety  and  Abundance  which  Serm. 
they  utter  of  another  Sort.  IV. 

The  Occafions  of  Silence  then  are  obvi- 
ous, and  one  would  think  fhould  be  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  every  Body :  Namely,  when 
a  Man  has  nothing  to  fay;  or  nothing,  but 
what  is  better  unfaid^  Better,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  Perfons  he  is  prefent 
with  ;  or  from  its  being  an  Interruption  to 
Conversation  itfelf;  or  to  Converfation  of 
a  more  agreeable  Kind»;  or  better,  laftly, 
with  regard  to  himfelf.  I  will  end  this  Par- 
ticular with  two  Reflections  of  the  wife 
Man:  One  of  which,  in  the  ftrongeft  Man- 
ner, expofes  the  ridiculous  Part  of  this  Li- 
centioufnefs  of  the  Tongue  ;  and  the  other, 
the  great  Danger  and  Vicioufnefs  of  it. 
When  he  that  is  a  Fool  walketh  by  the  Way 
Side,  his  Wifdom  faileth  him,  and  he  faith 
to  every  one  that  he  is  a  Fool*.  The  other 
is,  In  the  Multitude  of  Words  there  wanteth 
not  Sin  -f*. 

A  s  to  the  Government  of  the  Tongue  in 
refpedt  to  talking  upon  indifferent  Subjects  ; 
After  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  due 
Government  of  it  in  refpect  to  the  Occafions 
and  Times  for  Silence,   there  is  little  more 

neceffary, 
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Serm.  neceilary,  than  only  to  caution  Men  to  be 
IV.  fully  fatisfied,  that  the  Subjects  are  indeed 
x*****>  of  an  indifferent  Nature;  and  not  to  fpend 
too  much  Time  in  Converfation  of  this 
Kind.  But  Perfons  muft  be  fure  to  take 
heed,  that  the  Subject  of  their  Difcourfe  be 
at  leaft  of  an  indifferent  Nature  :  That  it  be 
no  way  offenfive  to  Virtue,  Religion,  or 
good  Manners;  that  it  be  not  of  a  licentious 
diflblute  Sort,  this  leaving  always  ill  Impref- 
fions  upon  the  Mind ;  that  it  be  no  way  in- 
jurious or  vexatious-  to  others ;  and  that  too 
much  Time  be  not  fpent  this  way,  to  the 
neglect  of  thofe  Duties  and  Offices  of  Life 
which  belong  to  their  Station  and  Conditi- 
on in  the  world.  However,  though  there  is 
not  any  Neceffity,  that  Men  fhould  aim  at  be- 
ing important  and  weighty  in  every  Sentence 
they  fpeak  :  Yet  fince  ufeful  Subjects,  at  lealt 
of  fome  Kinds,  are  as  entertaining  as  others ; 
a  wife  Man,  even  when  he  defires  to  unbend 
his  Mind  from  Bufinefs,  would  choofe  that 
the  Converfation  might  turn  upon  fome- 
what  inftructive. 

The  laft  Thing  is,  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue  as  relating  to  Difcourfe  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  others,  and  giving  of  Characters. 
Thefe  are  in  a  Manner  the  fame  :  And  one 

can 
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can  fcarce  call   it   an  indifferent  Subject,  be-  Serm. 
caufe  Difcourfe  upon    it  almoft  perpetually    IV. 
runs  into  fomewhat  criminal. 

And  firft  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be 
wifhed   that  this  did  not   take  up  fo  great  a 
Part  of  Converfation ;  becaufe  it  is  indeed  a 
Subject  of  a  dangerous  Nature.    Let  any  one 
confider  the  various  Interefts,  Competitions, 
and    little   Mifunderftandings  which  arife  a- 
mongft  Mer  ;  and  he  will  foon  fee,  that  he  is 
not   unprejudiced  and  impartial ;    that  he  is 
not,  as  I  may  fpeak,  neutral  enough,  to  truft 
himfelf  with   talking  of  the  Character  and 
Concerns  of  his  Neighbour,  in  a  free,  care- 
lefs,  and  unreferved  Manner.     There  is  per- 
petually,  and  often   it  is    not  attended  to,   a 
Rivalmip   amongft   People  of  one  Kind  or 
another,  in  refpect  to  Wit,   Beauty,   Learn- 
ing, Fortune,  and  that  one  Thing  will  infen- 
fibly  influence  them  to  fpeak  to  the  Difadvan- 
tage  of  others,  even  where  there  is  no  formed 
Malice  or  ill  Defign.    Since  therefore    it  is 
fo  hard  to  enter  into  this  Subject  without  of- 
fending,, the    firft  Thing  to   be  obferved  is, 
that  People  mould  learn  to  decline  it  j  to  get 
over  that   ftrong  Inclination  moft   have  to  be 
talking  of  the  Concerns  and  Behaviour  of 
their  Neighbour. 

But 
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Serm.  But  fince  it  is  impoflible  that  this  Subject 
IV.  fhould  be  wholly  excluded  Converfation  j 
and  fince  it  is  neceffary  that  the  Characters 
of  Men  fhould  be  known :  The  next  Thing 
is,  that  it  is  a  Matter  of  Importance  what 
is  faid  ;  and  therefore,  that  we  fhould  be  re- 
ligioufly  fcrupulous  and  exact  to  fay  nothing, 
either  good  or  bad,  but  what  is  true.  I 
put  it  thus,  becaufe  it  is  in  Reality  of  as 
great  Importance  to  the  Good  of  Society, 
that  the  Characters  of  bad  Men  fhould  be 
known,  as  that  the  Characters  of  good  Men 
fhould.  People,  who  are  given  to  Scandal 
and  Detraction,  may  indeed  make  an  ill  ufe 
of  this  Obfervation :  But  Truths,  which  are 
of  Service  towards  regulating  our  Conduct, 
are  not  to  be  difowned,  or  even  concealed,  be- 
caufe a  bad  Ufe  may  be  made  of  them.  This 
however  would  be  effectually  prevented,  if 
thefe  two  Things  were  attended  to.  Firft, 
That,  though  it  is  equally  of  bad  Confequence 
to  Society,  that  Men  mould  have  either  good 
or  ill  Characters  which  they  do  not  deferve; 
yet,  when  you  fay  fomewhat  Good  of  a 
Man  which  he  does  not  deferve,  there  is 
no  Wrong  done  him  in  particular ;  where- 
as, when  you  fay  Evil  of  a  Man  which  he 
does  not  deferve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  In- 
jury, 
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jury,  a  real  Piece   of    Injuftice  done  him.  Serm. 
This   therefore    makes   a  wide  Difference;     IV 
and  gives  us,  In  Point  of  Virtue,  much  greater 
Latitude  in  fpeaking  well  than  ill,  of  others. 
Secondly^     A  good    Man  is  friendly   to  his 
Fellow-creatures,  and  a  Lover  of  Mankind, 
and  fo  will,  upon  every  Occafion,  and   often 
without  any,  fay   all   the  Good  he  can  of 
every  Body :  But,  fo   far  as  he  is   a  good 
Man,  will  never  be  difpofed  to  fpeak  Evil  of 
any,  unlefs  there  be  fome  other  Reafon  for  it, 
befides  barely  that  it  is  true.    If  he  be  charged 
with  having  given  an  ill  Character,   he  will 
fcarce  think   it   a   fufficient   J  unification  of 
himfelf  to  fay  it  was  a  true  one,    unlefs  he 
can    alfo  give    fome   farther  Account   how 
he  came   to  do    fo :  A  juft  Indignation  a- 
gainfl  particular  Inftances  of  Villany,   where 
they  are  great  and  fcandalous ;  or  to  prevent 
an  innocent  Man  from   being  deceived  and 
betrayed,  when  he  has  great  Truft  and  Con- 
fidence  in    one   who  does   not   deferve   it. 
Juftice  muft  be  done  to  every  Part  of  a  Sub- 
ject,  when  we  are  considering  it.     If  there 
be  a  Man,  who  bears  a  fair  Character  in  the 
World,  whom  yet   ye  know  to  be  without 
Faith    or    Honefty,      to    be   really    an   ill 
Man  ;  it  muft  be  allowed  in  general,  that 

we 
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Serm.  we  (hall  do  a  Piece  of  Service  to  Society, 
IV.  by  letting  fuch  an  one's  true  Chara&er  be 
known.  This  is  no  more,  than  what  we 
have  an  Inftance  of  in  our  Saviour  himfelf  j 
*  though  he  was  mild  and  gentle  beyond  Ex- 
ample. However,  no  Words  can  exprefs  too 
ftrongly  the  Caution  which  mould  be  ufed 
in  fuch  a  Cafe  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole  Matter :  If  People 
would  obferve  the  obvious  Occafions  of  Si- 
lence, if  they  would  fubdue  the  Inclination 
to  Tale-bearing,  and  that  eager  Defire  to  en- 
gage Attention,  which  is  an  original  Difeafe 
in  fome  Minds  3  they  would  be  in  little  Dan- 
ger of  offending  with  their  Tongue  ;  and 
would,  in  a  moral  and  religious  Senfe,  have 
due  Government  over  it. 

I  w  1  l  l  conclude  with  fome  Precepts 
and  Reflections  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  upon 
this  Subject.  Be  fwift  to  hear  :  and,  if  thou 
haft  Uuderjlanding,  anfwer  thy  Neighbour  .y 
if  not,  lay  thy  Hand  upon  thy  Mouth. 
Honour  and  Shame  is  in  Talk.  A  Man  of 
an  ill  Tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  City,  and 
he  that  is  rafi  in  his  Talk  (hall  be  hated. 
A  wife  Man  will  hold  his  Tongue,  till  he 
fie   Opportunity ;    but  a  Babler  and    a  Fool 

will 
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will  regard  no  Time,  He  that  ufeth  many  Serm. 
Words  /hall  be  abhorred-,  and  he  that  taketh  IV. 
to  himfelf  Authority  therein,  Jhall  be  hated, 
A  back-biting  Tongue  hath  difquieted  many; 
Jirong  Cities  hath  it  fulled  down,  and  over- 
thrown the  Houfes  of  great  Men.  The  Tongue 
of  a  Man  is  his  Fall;  but  if  thou  love  to  hear, 
thoujhalt  receive  Underfia?iding. 


SERMON 
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Upon    Compaffion. 


Rom.  xii.  15. 

Rejoyce  with  them  that  do  rejoyce,   and  weep 
with  them  that  weep. 

EVERY  Man  is  to   be  confidered  in  gERM^ 
two  Capacities,  the    Private  and  Pub-     y^ 
lick  j  as  defigned  to  purfue  his  own  ^ryxj 
Intereft,  and  likewife   to    contribute  to  the 
Good   of   others.     Whoever  will   confider, 
may  fee,  that   in  general  there  is    no  Con- 
trariety between  thefe ;    but  that    from    the 
original  Conftitution  of  Man,   and    the  Cir- 
cumftances  he  is   placed   in,    they  perfectly 
coincide,    and    mutually    carry  on    each   o- 
ther.    But,  amongft  the  great  Variety  of  Af- 
fections or  Principles  of  A&ion  in  our  Na- 
ture, fome    in  their    primary   Intention    and 
Def>n  feem  to  belong  to  the   fingle  or  pri- 

G  vate, 
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Serm.  vate,  others  to  the  publick  or  focial  Capa- 
V.  city.  The  Affections  required  in  the  Text 
are  of  the  latter  Sort.  When  we  rejoyce 
in  the  Profperity  of  others,  and  compani- 
onate their  Diftreffes,  we,  as  it  were,  fubfti- 
tute  them  for  ourfelves,  their  Intereft  for 
our  own  -,  and  have  the  fame  Kind  of  Plea- 
fure  in  their  Profperity  and  Sorrow  in  their 
Diitrefs,  as  we  have  from  Reflection  upon 
our  own.  Now  there  is  nothing  ftrange 
or  unaccountable  in  our  being  thus  carried 
out,  and  affected  towards  the  Interests  of 
others.  For,  if  there  be  any  Appetite,  or 
any  inward  Principle  befides  Self-love  ;  why 
may  there  not  be  an  Affection  to  the  Good 
of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  and  Delight  from 
that  Affection's  being  gratified,  and  Uneafi- 
nefs  from  Things  going  contrary  to  it?  * 

Of 

*  There  being  manifeftly  this  Appearance  of  Men's  fubfti- 
tuting  Others  for  Themfelves,  and  being  carried  out  and  af- 
fected towards  them  as  towards  themfelves ;  fome  Perfons, 
who  have  a  Syftem  which  excludes  every  Affection  to  this 
Sort,  have  taken  a  pleafant  Method  to  folve  it;  and  tell  you  it 
is  not  another  you  are  at  all  concerned  about,  but  your  fe  If  only, 
when  you  feel  the  Affection  called  Compaffion,  /'.  e.  Here 
is  a  plain  Matter  of  Fact,  which  Men  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  general  Account  they  think  fit  to  give  of  Things  :  They 
therefore,  inftead  of  that  manifeft  Fact  fubftitute  another, 
Which  is  reconcileable  to"  their  own  Scheme.     For  does  not 

every 
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O  P   thefe  two,  Delight  in  the  Profperity  Serm. 
of  others  and  Companion  for  their  Diftreffes,     V. 

G  2  the 

every  Body  by  Compaffion   mean,  an  Affection  the  Object  of 
which  is  Another  in  Diftrefs?  Inftead  of  this,  but  designing  to 
have  it  miftaken  for  this,  they  fpeak  of  aft  Affection  or  Paffion, 
the   Object  of  which   is  Oarfelves,  or  Danger  to   ourfelves, 
Hobbs  defines    Pity,  Imaginatio?i,    or  FicJion  of  future  Calamity 
to  ourfelves,  proceeding  from  the  Senfe  (he  means  Sight  or  Know- 
ledge) of  another  Man's  Calamity.   Thus  Fear  and  Compaffion 
would  be  the  fame  Idea,    and  a  fearful   and  a  companionate 
Man  the  fame  Character,   which  every  one  immediately  fees 
are  totally  different.     Further,  to  thofe  who  give  any  Scope 
to  their  Affections,  there  is  no  Perception  or  inward  Feeling 
more  univerfal  than  this :  that   one   who    has   been  merciful 
and  companionate  throughout  the   Courfe  of  his  Behaviour, 
fhould  himfelf  be  treated  with  Kindnefs,  if  he  happens  to  fall 
into  Circumftances   of  Diftrefs.     Is  Fear  then   or  Cowardice 
fo  great  a  Recommendation  to  the  Favour  of   the   Bulk   of 
Mankind  ?  Or   is   it  not  plain,   that  meer  FearlefTnefs  (and 
therefore  not  the  contrary)  is  one  of  the  moft  popular  Qua- 
lifications ?  This    fhews  that  Mankind  are   not   affected  to- 
wards Compaffion  as  Fear,   but  as  fomewhat  totally  different. 
Nothing  would  more  expofe  fuch  Accounts  as  thefe  of  the 
Affections  which    are  favourable    and  friendly   to  our  Fellow 
Creatures,  than   to  fubftitute  the  Definitions  which   this   Au- 
thor, and  others  who  follow  his  Steps,  give  of  fuch  Affections. 
inftead  of  the  Words  by  which  they  are  commonly  expfeifed- 
Hobbs,    after   having    laid  down  that    Pity    Cr  Compaffion 
is  only  Fear  for   ourfelves,  goes    on  to   explain    the  Reafon 
why  we  pity  our  Friends   in  Diftrefs  more  than  others.  Now 
fubftitute  the  Definition  inftead  of  the  Word  Pity  in  this  Place. 
and  the  Inquiry  will  be,  why  we  fear  our  Friends,  £sV.  which 
Words  (fince  he  really  does   not   mean  why  we  are  afraid  of 
them)  make  noQueftion  or  Sentence  at  all.      So  that  common 
Language,  the  Words  to  Compafjiontfe,  to  Pity,  cannot   be  ac- 
commodated to  his  Account  of  Compaffion.     The  very  join- 
ing 
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Serm  .  the  laft  is  felt    much   more  generally  than 
V.     the  former.     Though   Men  do   not  univer- 

fally 

ing  of  the  Words  to  pity  our  Friends,  is  a  direft  Contradiction 
to  his  Definition  of  Pity  :  Becaufe  thofe  Words  fo  joined,  ne- 
cefTarily  exprefs  that  our  Friends  are  the  Objects  of  the  Paf- 
fion;  whereas  his  Definition  of  it  afferts,  that  Ourfelves  (or 
Danger  to  ourfelves)  are  the  only  Objects  of  it.  He  might 
indeed  have  avoided  this  Abfurdity,  by  plainly  faying  what  he 
is  going  to  account  for ;  namely,  why  the  Sight  of  the  Inno- 
cent, or  of  our  Friends  in  Diftrefs,  raifes  greater  Fear  for  our- 
felves than  the  Sight  of  other  Perfons  in  Diftrefs.  But  had 
he  put  the  Thing  thus  plainly,  the  Fact  itfelf  would  have  been 
doubted  ;  that  the  Sight  of  our  Friends  in  Diftrefs  raifes  in  us 
greater  Fear  fcr  ourfelves,  than  the  Sight  of  others  in  Dijirefs. 
And  in  the  next  Place  it  would  immediately  have  occurred  to 
every  one,  that  the  Fact  now  mentioned,  which  at  lead  is 
doubtful,  whether  true  or  falfe,  was  not  the  fame  with  this 
Fact,  which  no-body  ever  doubted,  that  the  Sight  of  our  Friends 
in  Diftrefs  raifes  in  us  greater  CompaJJicn  than  the  Sight  of  O- 
thers  in  Diftrefs ;  Every  one,  I  fay,  would  have  feen  that  thefe 
are  not  the  fame,  but  tzvo  different  Inquiries;  and  confequently, 
that  Fear  and  Compaflion  are  notthe  fame.  Suppofe  a  Perfon 
to  be  in  real  Danger,  and  by  fome  Means  or  other  to  have  for- 
got it;  any  trifling  Accident,  any  Sound  might  alarm  him 
recall  the  Danger  to  his  Remembrance,  and  renew  his  Fear : 
But  it  is  almoft  too  grofly  ridiculous  (though  it  is  to  fhow  an 
Abfurdity)  to.  :peak  of  that  Sound  or  Accident  as  an  Object 
of  Compaflion  ;  and  yet  according  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  our  greateft 
Friend  in  Diftrefs  is  no  more  to  us,  no  more  the  Objeft  of 
Compaflion  or  of  any  Affection  in  our  Heart:  Neither  the 
one  or  the  other  raifes  any  Emotion  in  our  Mind,  but  only 
the  Thoughts  of  our  Liablenefs  to  Calamity,  and  the  Fear  of 
it ;  and  both  equally  do  this  It  is  fit  fuch  fort  of  Accounts 
of  Humane  Nature  fhould  be  fhown  to  be  what  they  really 
are,  becaufe  there  is  raifed  upon  them  a  general  Scheme  which 

undermines 
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fally  rejoyce  with  all   whom   they   fee   re-  Serm. 
Joyce,     yet,    accidental    Obftacles   removed,      V. 
they  naturally     companionate    all    in  fome 

undermines   the   whole  Foundation  of  common    Juftice  and 
Honefty.     See  Hobbs  of  Hum  Nat.  c.  9.  §    10. 

There  are  often  three  diftindl  Perceptions  or  inward  Feel- 
ings upon  Sight  of  Perfons  inDiflrefs :  Real  Sorrow  and  Con- 
cern for  the  Mifery  of  our  Fellow  creatures;  fome  Degree  of 
Satisfaction  from  a  Confcioufnefs   of  our  Freedom  from  that 
Mifery;  and,  as  the  Mind   paries  on  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther,  it  is  not  unnatural  from  fuch  an  Occafion  to  reflect  up- 
on our  own  Liablenefs  to  the  fame  or  other  Calamities.     Ths 
two  laft  frequently  accompany  the  firft,  but  it  is  the  firft  only 
which  is  properly  Compaflion,  of  which  the  Diftrefled  are  the 
Objects,  and   which  directly   carries   us    with  Calmnefs  and 
Thought  to  their  Afliftance.     Any  one  of  thefe,  from  various 
and  complicated  Reafons,  may  in  particular   Cafes   prevail 
over  the  other  two ;  and  there  are,  I  fuppofe,  Inftances  where 
the  bare  Sight   of  Diftrefs,  without  our  feeling  any    Compaf- 
fion for  it,  may  be  the  Occafion  of  either  or  both  of  the  two 
latter  Perceptions.  One  might  add,  that  if  there  be  really  any 
fuch  thing  as  the  Fiction  or  Imagination  of  Danger   to  our- 
felves   from  Sight   of  the  Miferies  of    others,  which  Hobbs 
fpeaks  of,  and  which  he  has  abfurdly  miftaken  for  the  whole 
of  Compaflion  ;  if  there  be  any  thing  of  this   Sort  common 
to  Mankind,  diftinct  from  the  Reflection  of  Reafon,  it  would 
be  a  mod  remarkable  Inftance  of  what  was  furtheic  from  his 
Thoughts,  namely,  of  a  mutual  Sympathy  between  each  Par- 
ticular of  the  Species,  a  Fellow-feeling  common  to  Mankind. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  an  Example  of  our  fubftituting  others 
for  Ourfelves,  but  it  would  be  an  Example  of  our  fubflituting 
Ourfelves  for  Others.  And  as  it  would  not  be  an  Inftance  of 
Benevolence,  fo  neither  would  it  be  any  Inftance  of  Self-love: 
For  this  Phantom  of  Danger  to  Ourfelves,   naturally  rifing  to 
View  upon  Sight  of  the  Diftrefles  of  Others,  would  be  no  more 
an  Inftance  of  Love  to  Ourfelves,  than  the  Pain  of  Hunger  is. 

G  3  Degree 
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Serm.  Degree  whom  they  fee  in  Diftrefs:  fo  far  as 
V.      they  have    any  real    Perception     or    Senfe 
i/Y"^  of  that  Diftrefs:  Infomuch   that  Words  ex- 
preffing  this   latter,    Pity,    Compaffion,   fre- 
quently occur,    whereas     we     have     fcarce 
any  lingle  one,  by  which  the  former   is   di- 
stinctly   exprefs'd.       Congratulation    indeed 
anfwers  Condolance :   But  both    thefe  Words 
are    intended    to    fignify  certain   Forms  of 
Civility,   rather   than    any  inward    Senfation 
or  Feeling.     This  Difference  or  Inequality 
is   fo  remarkable,    that  we  plainly  confider 
Compaffion    as    itfelf  an    original,    diftindt, 
particular    Affection    in    Humane    Nature; 
whereas  to  rejoyce    in   the    Good  of  others, 
is  only   a   Confequence  of  the    general  Af- 
fection of   Love    and    Good-will   to  them. 
The  Reafon    and  Account  of  which  Matter 
is  this  :     When  a  Man  has  obtained  any  par- 
ticular   Advantage    or    Felicity,  his  End  is 
gained ;  and   he  does  not  in  that  particular 
want  the  Affiftance  of  another  :  There  was 
therefore  no  need  of  a  diftinct  Affection  to- 
wards that  Felicity    of  another   already   ob- 
tained ;  neither  would  fuch  Affection  direct- 
ly  carry  him  to  do  Good  to  that  Perfon: 
Whereas  Men  in    Diftrefs  want  Affiftance  ; 
and   Compaffion    leads  us   directly  to  affift 

them. 
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them.  The  Object  of  the  former  is  the  pre-  Serm 
fent  Felicity  of  another;  the  Object  of  the  V. 
latter  is  the  prefent  Mifery  of  another  :  It  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  the  latter  wants  a  particular 
Affection  for  its  Relief,  and  that  the  former 
does  not  want  one,  becaufe  it  does  not  want 
Afliftance.  And  upon  Suppofition  of  a  di- 
ftinct  Affection  in  both  Cafes,  the  one  mud 
reft  in  the  Exercife  of  itfelf,  having  no- 
thing further  to  gain ;  the  other  does  not 
reft  in  itfelf,  but  carries  us  on  to  affift  the 
Diftreffed. 

But,  fuppoling  thefe  Affections  natural 
to  the  Mind,  porticularly  the  laft  -y  "  Has  not 
each  Man  Troubles  enough  of  his  own  ? 
mull  he  indulge  an  Affection  which  appro- 
priates to  himfelf  thofe  of  others  ?  which 
"  leads  him  to  contract  the  leaft  deiirable  of 
Cc  all  Friendships,  Friendlhips  with  the  Un- 
c<  fortunate  ?  Muft  we  invert  the  known 
<c  Rule  of  Prudence,  and  choofe  to  affoci- 
<c  ate  ourfelves  with  the  Diftreffed  ?  Oi  al- 
lowing that  we  ought,  fo  far  as  it  is  in  our 
Power  to  relieve  them,  yet  it  is  not  bet- 
ter to  do  this  from  Reafon  and  Duty  ?  Does 
not  Paffion  and  Affection  of  every  Kind 
perpetually  miflead  us  ?  Nay,  is  not  Paf- 
"  lion  and    Affection  itfelf  a  Weaknefs,  and 

G  4  "  What 
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Serm.  cc  what  a  perfect  Being  muft  be  entirely  free 
V.  «  from  ?"  Perhaps  fo  :  But  it  is  Mankind  I 
am  fpeaking  of ;  imperfect  Creatures,  and 
who  naturally,  and  from  the  Condition  we 
are  placed  in,  neceffarily  depend  upon  each 
other.  With  refpect  to  fuch  Creatures,  it 
would  be  found  of  as  bad  Confequence  to 
eradicate  all  natural  Affections,  as  to  be  in- 
tirely  governed  by  them.  This  would  al- 
mofr.  fink  us  to  the  Condition  of  Brutes ; 
and  That  would  leave  us  without  a  fuffici- 
ent  Principle  of  Action.  Reafon  alone, 
whatever  any  one  may  wifh,  is  not  in  Rea- 
lity a  fuflicient  Motive  of  Virtue  in  fuch  a 
Creature  as  Man ;  but  this  Reafon  joined 
with  thofe  Affections  which  God  has  im- 
prefs'd  upon  his  Heart :  And  when  Thefe  are 
allowed  Scope  to  exercife  themfelves,  but 
under  ftrict  Government  and  Direction  of 
Reafon ;  then  it  is  we  act:  fuitably  to  our 
Nature,  and  to  the  Circumfrances  God 
has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is  Affection  it- 
felf  at  all  a  Weaknefs ;  nor  does  it  argue 
Defect,  any  otherwife  than  as  our  Senfes 
and  Appetites  do ,  They  belong  to  our  Con- 
dition of  Nature,  and  are  what  we  can- 
not be  without.  God  Almighty  is,  to  be 
fure,  unmoved  by  Paffion  or  Appetite,  un- 
changed 
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changed  by  Affection:  But  then  it  is  to  be  Serm. 
added,  that  he  neither  fees,  nor  hears,  nor  V. 
perceives  Things  by  any  Senfes  like  ours  ;  but  Vy'Y>J 
in  a  Manner  infinitely  more  perfect.  Now, 
as  it  is  an  Abfurdity  almoft  too  grofs  to  be 
mentioned,  for  a  Man  to  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  his  Senfes,  becaufe  the  fupreme 
Being  difcerns  Things  more  perfectly  with- 
out them  3  it  is  as  real,  though  not  fo  ob- 
vious an  Abfurdity,  to  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate the  Paffions  he  has  given  us,  becaufe 
He  is  without  them.  For,  fince  our  Paffions 
are  as  really  a  Part  of  our  Conftitution  as 
our  Senfes;  fince  the  former  as  really  belong 
to  our  Condition  of  Nature  as  the  latter; 
to  get  rid  of  either,  is  equally  a  Violation  of 
and  breaking  in  upon  that  Nature  and  Con- 
futation he  has  given  us.  Both  our  Senfes 
and  our  Paffions  are  a  Supply  to  the  Im- 
perfection of  our  Nature  :  Thus  they  fhew 
that  we  are  fuch  fort  of  Creatures,  as  to 
ftand  in  need  of  thofe  Helps  which  higher 
Orders  of  Creatures  do  not.  But  it  is  not 
the  Supply,  but  the  Deficiency ;  as  it  is  not 
a  Remedy,  but  a  Difeafe  which  is  the  Im- 
perfection. However,  our  Appetites,  Paffi- 
ons, Senfes,  no  way  imply  Difeafe:  nor  in- 
deed do  they  imply  Deficiency  or  Imper- 
fection 
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Serm.  fection  of  any  fort;  but  only  This,  that  the 
V.  Constitution  of  Nature  according  to  which 
God  has  made  us,  is  fuch  as  to  require  them. 
And  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  a  wife 
Man  mull  entirely  fupprefs  Compaffion, 
and  all  Fellow-feeling  for  others,  as  a 
Weaknefs  j  and  truft  to  Reafon  alone,  to 
teach  and  enforce  upon  him  the  Practice 
of  the  feverai  Charities  we  owe  to  our 
Kind  j  that  on  the  contrary,  even  the  bare 
Exercife  of  fuch  Affections  would  itfelf  be 
for  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of  the  World  ; 
and  the  Imperfection  of  the  higher  Princi- 
ples of  Reafon  and  Religion  in  Man,  the 
little  Influence  they  have  upon  our  Practice, 
and  the  Strength  and  Prevalency  of  contrary 
ones  plainly  require  thefe  Affections  to  be  a 
Reftraint  upon  thefe  latter,  and  a  Supply  to 
the  Deficiencies  of  the  former. 

Firfty  The  very  exercife  itfelf  of  thefe  Af- 
fections in  a  juft  and  reafonable  Manner  and 
Degree,  would  upon  the  whole  increafe  the 
Satisfactions,  and  lefTen  the  Miferies  of  Life. 

I  t  is  the  Tendency  and  Bufinefs  of  Vir- 
tue and  Religion  to  procure,  as  much  as 
may  be  univerfal  Good-will,  Truft  and 
Friendfhip  amongft  Mankind.  If  this  could 
be  brought  to  obtain;  and  each  Man  en- 
joyed 
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joyed  the  Happinefs  of  others,  as  every  one  Serm. 
does  that  of  a  Friend  j  and  looked  upon  the      *  ' 
Succefs  and  Profperity  of  his  Neighbour,    as  ^^ 
every    one   does    upon  that  of  his  Children 
and   Family  ;    it  is    too  manifeft  to  be  in- 
fifted  upon,  how  much   the  Enjoyments    of 
Life   would  be  increafed.    There  would  be  ' 
fo    much    Happinefs     introduced   into     the 
World,  without  any    Deduction  or  Inconve- 
nience from  it,  in  Proportion  as  the  Precept 
of  rejoycing  with  thofe  who  rejoyce  was  univer- 
fally  obeyed.     Our  Saviour    has  owned  this 
good  Affection  as  belonging   to  our  Nature, 
in  the  Parable  of  the  lofi  Sheep;    and   does 
not  think  it  to  the  Difadvantage  of  a  perfect 
State,  to  reprefent  its   Happinefs  as   capable 
of  Increafe,   from  Reflection  upon    that  of 
others. 

But  fince  in  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man, 
Compafiion  or  Sorrow  for  the  Diftrefs  of 
others,  feems  fo  far  necefiarily  connected 
with  Joy  in  their  Profperity,  as  that  whoever 
rejoyces  in  one  muft  unavoidably  companio- 
nate the  other  ;  there  cannot  be  that  Delight 
or  Satisfaction,  which  appears  to  be  fo  cun- 
fiderable,  without  the  Inconveniencies,  what- 
ever they  are,  of  Compafiion. 

However, 
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Serm.  However,  without  confidering  this 
V.  Connection,  theoe  is  no  doubt  but  that  more 
Good  than  Evil,  more  Delight  than  Sorrow, 
arifes  from  Companion  itfelf  j  there  being 
fo  many  Things  which  ballance  the  Sor- 
row of  it.  There  is  firft  the  Relief  which 
the  Diftreffed  feel  from  this  Affection  in 
others  towards  them.  There  is  likewife  the 
additional  Mifery  which  they  would  feel 
from  the  Reflection  that  no  one  commi- 
ferated  their  Cafe.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
any  Difpofition,  prevailing  beyond  a  certain 
Degree,  becomes  fomewhat  wrong  j  and 
we  have  ways  of  fpeaking,  which  though 
they  do  not  directly  exprefs  that  Excefs, 
yet,  always  lead  our  Thoughts  to  it,  and 
give  us  the  Notion  of  it.  Thus,  when  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Delight  in  being  pitied, 
this  always  conveys  to  our  Mind  the  Notion 
of  fomewhat  which  is  really  a  Weaknefs : 
The  Manner  of  fpeaking,  I  fay,  im- 
plies a  certain  Weaknefs  and  Feeblenefs  of 
Mind,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  difap- 
proved.  But  Men  of  the  greateft  Forti- 
tude would  in  Diftrefs  feel  Uneafinefs,  from 
knowing  that  no  Perfon  in  the  World  had 
any  fort  of  Companion  or  real  Concern 
for   them;    and  in    fom^   Cafes,   efpecially 

when 
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when  the  Temper  is  enfeebled  by  Sicknefs  Serm. 
or  any  long  and  great  Diftrefs,  doubtlefs,  V. 
would  feel  a  kind  of  Relief  even  from  the 
helplefs  Good-will  and  ineffectual  Affiftances 
of  thofe  about  them.  Over  againft  the 
Sorrow  of  Compaffion  is  likewife  to  be  fet 
a  peculiar  calm  Kind  of  Satisfaction ,  which 
accompanies  it,  unlefs  in  Cafes  where  the 
Diftrefs  of  another  is  by  fome  Means  fo 
brought  home  to  ourfelves,  as  to  become 
in  a  Manner  our  own  j  or  when  from 
Weaknefs  of  Mind  the  Affection  rifes  too 
high,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  This 
Tranquility  or  calm  Satisfaction  proceeds, 
partly  from  Confcioufnefs  of  a  right  Af- 
fection and  Temper  of  Mind,  and  partly 
from  a  Senfe  of  our  own  Freedom  from  the 
Mifery  we  companionate.  This  laft  may 
poffibly  appear  to  fome  at  firft  light  faulty  ; 
but  it  really  is  not  fo.  It  is  the  fame  with 
that  pofitive  Enjoyment,  which  fudden  Eafe 
from  Pain  for  the  prefent  affords,  arifing 
from  a  real  Senfe  of  Mifery,  joined  with  a 
Senfe  of  our  Freedom  from  it;  which  in  all 
Cafes  muft  afford,  fome  Degree  of  Satisfaction. 
T  o  thefe  Things  muft  be  added  the  Ob- 
servation, which  refpects  both  the  Affections 
we  are  conlidering;    that    they   who  have 

got 
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Serm.  got  over  all  Fellow-feeling  for   Others,  have 
V.     withal  contracted    a   certain   Calloufnefs    of 
Heart,  which  renders  them  infenfible  to  molt 
other  Satisfactions,  but  thofe  of  the  groffeft 
kind. 

Secondly,  Without  the  Exercife  of 
thefe  Affections,  Men  would  certainly  be 
much  more  wanting  in  the  Offices  of  Charity 
they  owe  to  each  other,  and  likewife  more 
cruel  and  injurious,  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

The   private  Intereft  of    the    Individual 
would  not  be  fufficiently    provided  for    by 
reafonable  and  cool  Self-Love  alone  :  There- 
fore  the  Appetites    and    Paflions  are  placed 
within    as    a  Guard    and    further  Security, 
without  which    it  would    not    be  taken  due 
Care  of.     It  is  manifeft  our  Life  would  be 
neglected,    were    it    not    for     the  Calls  of 
Hunger  and   Thirft,   and    Wearinefs;    not- 
withstanding   that     without     them    Reafon 
would  affure  us,  that  the  Recruits  of  Food 
and    Sleep  are  the   neceffary  Means  of  our 
Prefervation.     It  is  therefore  abfurd   to  ima- 
gine, that,  without  Affection ,  the  fame  Rea- 
fon alone  would  be  more  effectual  to  engage 
us  to  perform  the   Duties    we  owe  to  our 
Fellow-Creatures.     One  of  this  Make  would 
be  as  defective,  as  much  wanting,  confidered 

with 
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with  refpect  to  Society ;  as  one  of  the  Serm. 
former  Make  would  be  defective,  or  want-  V. 
ing,  confidered  as  an  Individual,  or  in  his 
private  Capacity.  Is  it  poffible  any  can  in 
earneft  think,  that  a  Public  Spirit,  u  e.  a 
fettled  reafonable  Principle  of  Benevolence 
to  Mankind,  is  fo  prevalent  and  ftrong  in 
the  Species,  as  that  we  may  venture  to 
throw  ofT  the  under  Affections,  which  are 
its  Affiftants,  carry  it  forward  and  mark  out 
particular  Courfes  for  itj  Family,  Friends, 
Neighbourhood,  the  Diftreffed,  our  Coun- 
try ?  The  common  Joys  and  the  common 
Sorrows,  which  belong  to  thefe  Relations 
and  Circumftances,  are  as  plainly  ufeful  to 
Society ;  as  the  Pain  and  Pleafure  belonging 
to  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  Wearinefs  are  of 
Service  to  the  Individual.  In  Defect  of  that 
higher  Principle  of  Reafon,  Companion  is 
often  the  only  Way  by  which  the  Indigent 
can  have  Accefs  to  us  :  And  therefore  to  era- 
dicate this,  though  it  is  not  indeed  for- 
mally to  deny  them  that  Affiftance  which  is 
their  Due;  yet  it  is  to  cut  them  off  from 
that  which  is  too  frequently  their  only  way 
of  obtaining  it.  And  as  for  thofe  who  have 
fhut  up  this  Door  againft  the  Complaints  of 
the  Miferable,  and  conquered  this  Affection 
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SERM.in  themfelves ;  even  thefe  Perfons  will  be 
V.  under  great  Reftraints  from  the  fame  Af- 
fection in  Others.  Thus  a  Man  who  has 
himfelf  no  Senfe  of  Injuftice,  Cruelty,  Op- 
preffion,  will  be  kept  from  running  the  ut- 
moft  Lengths  of  Wickednefs,  by  fear  of 
that  Deteftation,  and  even  Refentment  of 
Inhumanity,  in  many  particular  Inftances  of 
it,  which  Compamon  for  the  Object,  to- 
wards whom  fuch  Inhumanity  is  exercifed, 
excites  in  the  Bulk  of  Mankind.  And  this 
is  frequently  the  chief  Danger,  and  the  chief 
Reftraint,  which  Tyrants  and  the  great  Op- 
preffors  of  the  World  feel. 

I  n  general,  Experience  will  mew,  that  as 
want  of  natural  Appetite  to  Food  fuppofes 
and  proceeds  from  fome  bodily  Difeafe  ; 
fo  the  Apathy  the  Stoicks  talk  of,  as  much 
fuppofes,  or  is  accompanied  with  fomewhat 
amifs  in  the  Moral  Character,  in  that  which 
is  the  Health  of  the  Mind.  Thofe  who  for- 
merly aimed  at  this  upon  the  Foot  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  appear  to  have  had  better  Succefs 
in  eradicating  the  Affections  of  Tendernefs 
and  Companion,  than  they  had  with  the 
Pafiions  of  Envy,  Pride,  and  Refentment : 
Thefe  latter,   at  belt,  were  but    concealed, 

and 
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and  that  imperfectly  too.  How  far  this  Ob-  Serm. 
fervation  may  be  extended  to  fuch  as  endea-  VI. 
vour  to  fupprefs  the  natural  Impulfes  of  their 
Affections,  in  order  to  form  thcmfelves  for 
Bufinefs  and  the  World,  I  (hall  not  deter- 
mine. But  there  does  not  appear  any  Ca- 
pacity or  Relation  to  be  named,  in  which 
Men  ought  to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  Calls  of 
Affection,  unlefs  the  judicial  one  is  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

A  n  D  as  to  thofe  who  are  commonly  called 
the  Men  of  Pleafure,  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
Reafon  they  fet  up  for  Hardnefs  of  Heart, 
is  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their  Courfe, 
by  the  Ruin  and  Mifery  they  are  the  Authors 
of:  Neither  are  Perfons  of  this  Character 
always  the  mod  free  from  the  Impotencies 
of  Envy  and  Refentment.  What  may  Men 
at  lafl:  bring  themfelves  to,  by  fuppreffing 
their  Paffions  and  Affections  of  one  Kind, 
and  leaving  thofe  of  the  other  in  their  full 
Strength  ?  But  furely  it  might  be  expected 
that  Perfons  who  make  Pleafure  their  Study 
and  their  Bufinefs,  if  they  underftood  what 
they  profefs,  would  reflect,  how  many  of 
the  Entertainments  of  Life,  how  many  of 
thofe  Kind  of  Amufements  which  feem  pe- 
culiarly to  belong  to   Men  of  Leifure  and 
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Serm.  Education,  they  become  infenfible  to  by  this 
V.      acquired  Hardnefs  of  Heart. 

I  shall  clofe  thefe  Reflections  with 
barely  mentioning  the  Behaviour  of  that  Di- 
vine Perfon,  who  was  the  Example  of  all 
Perfection  in  Human  Nature,  as  reprefented 
in  the  Gofpels  mourning,  and  even,  in  a  lit— 
teral  Senfe,  weeping  over  the  DiftrefTes  of  his 
Creatures. 

The  Obfervation  already  made,  that,  of 
the  two  Affections  mentioned  in  the  Text, 
the  latter  exerts  itfelf  much  more  than  the 
former  ;  that,  from  the  Original  Constitu- 
tion of  Humane  Nature  we  much  more  ge- 
nerally and  feniibly  companionate  the  Dif- 
treffed,  than  rejoice  with  the  Profperous, 
requires  to  be  particularly  confidered.  This 
Obfervation  therefore,  with  the  Reflections 
which  arife  out  of  it,  and  which  it  leads  our 
Thoughts  to,  (hall  be  the  Subject  of  another 
Difcourfe. 

For  the  Concluflon  of  this,  let  me  juft 
take  Notice  of  the  Danger  of  over-great 
Refinements ;  of  going  befides  or  beyond 
the  plain,  obvious,  firft  Appearances  of 
Things,  upon  the  Subject  of  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion. The  leaft  Obfervation  will  mow, 
how  little  the  Generality  of  Men  are  capable 
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of  Speculations.  Therefore  Morality  and  Serial, 
Religion  muff  be  fomewhat  plain  and  eafy  V. 
to  be  understood  :  It  mud:  appeal  to  what 
we  call  plain  common  Senfe,  as  difringuifhed 
from  fuperior  Capacity  and  Improvement  j 
becaufe  it  appeals  to -Mankind.  Perfons 
of  fuperiour  Capacity  and  Improvement 
have  often  fallen  into  Errors,  which  no 
one  of  meet*  common  Underftanding  could. 
Is  it  poffible  that  one  of  this  latter  Cha-* 
racier  could  ever  of  himfelf  have  thought, 
that  there  was  abfolutely  no  fuch  Thing 
in  Mankind  as  Affection  to  the  Good  of 
others  ?  fuppofe  of  Parents  to  their  Chil- 
dren ■  or  that  what  he  felt  upon  feeing  a 
Friend  in  Diftrefs,  was  only  Fear  for  him- 
felf; or,  upon  Suppofition  of  the  Affec- 
tions of  Kindnefs  and  Companion,  that 
it  was  the  Bufinefs  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue, 
to  fet  him  about  extirpating  them  as  fall 
as  he  could  ?  And  yet  each  of  thefe  mani- 
feft  Contradictions  to  Nature  has  been  laid 
down  by  Men  of  Speculation,  as  a  Difco- 
very  in  moral  Philofophy  3  which  they,  it 
feems,  have  found  out  through  all  the  ipe- 
cious  Appearances  to  the  contary.  This 
Reflection  may  be  extended  further.  The 
Extravagancies  of  Enthufiafm  an/1  Superfti- 
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Serm.  tion  do  not  at  all  lie  in  the  Road  of  common 
V.  Senfe  ■,  and  therefore  fo  far  as  they  are 
original  Mi  flakes  >  muft  be  owing  to  going 
befide  or  beyond  it.  Now,  fmce  Inquiry  and 
Examination  can  relate  only  to  Things  fo 
obfcure  and  uncertain  as  to  ftand  in  need  of 
it,  and  to  Perfons  who  are  capable  of  it ;  the 
proper  Advice  to  be  given  to  plain  honeft 
Men,  to  fecure  them  from  the  Extremes 
both  of  Superftition  and  Irreligion,  is  that  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach  :  In  every  good  Work  trufi 
thy  own  Soul  j  for  this  is  the  keeping  of  the 
Commandment.  *. 

ficclus.  xxxii.  23. 
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S  E  R  M  O  N  VI. 

Upon    Compajjion. 


Preached  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent. 


R  o  m.  xii.   15. 

Rejoyce  with  them  that  do  rejoyce,   and  weep 
with  them  that  weep. 

THERE  is  a  much  more  exact:  Cor-  $erm 
refpondence    between    the     natural     VI 
and    moral  World,     than     we    are   o^v^J 
apt  to   take  Notice  of.     The  inward  Frame 
of  Man  does  in    a   peculiar  Manner  anfwer 
to  the  external  Condition  and  Circumftances 
of  Life,  in   which  he  is  placed.     This    is  a 
particular   Inftance  of  that  general  Obferva- 
tion   of  the    Son   of    Sirach :  *  All   Things 
a?~e    double    one    again/l   another,     and  God 
hath  made  nothing   i?nperfeffi.      The   feveral 
Paffions  and  Affections    in    the    Heart    of 

H  3  Man, 
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Serm,  Man,   compared  with   the   Circumftances  of 
VI.     Life  in  which  he  is  placed,     afford   to    Inch 

UorW  as  will  attend  to  them,  as  certain  Inftances 
of  final  Caufes,  as  any  whatever  which  are 
more  commonly  alledged  for  fuch :  fince 
thofe  AiTedions  lead  him  to  a  certain  deter- 
minate Courfe  of  Action  fuitable  to  thofe 
Circumftances;  as  (for  Infbnce)  Com  pa  f- 
fion,  to  relieve  the  Diftrefs'd.  And  as  all  Ob- 
fervations  cf  final  Caufes,  drawn  from  the 
Principles  of  Action  in  the  Heart  of  Man, 
compared  with  the  Condition  he  is  placed 
in,  ferve  all  the  good  Ufes  which  Inftances 
of  final  Caufes  in  the  material  World  about 
us  do;  and  both  thefe  are  equally  Proofs  of 
Wifdom  and  Defign  in  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture :  So  the  former  ferve  <o  further  good 
Purpofes ;  they  fhew  us  what  Courfe  of  Life 
we  are  made  for,  what  is  our  Duty,  and  in 
a  peculiar  Manner  enforce  upon  us  the  Prac- 
tice of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  Happinefs 
and  of  Mifery  in  Degrees  equally  intenfe 
and  extreme,  yet,  we  are  capable  of  the  latter 
for  a  much  longer  Time  beyond  all  Com- 
parifon.  We  fee  Men  in  the  Tortures 
of  Pain  for  Hours,  Days,  and,  excepting 
the  fhort  Sufpenfions  of  Sleep,    for  Months 

together 
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together  without    Intermiffion ;      to    which  Serm. 
no  Enjoyments  of  Life  do,    in    Degree  and     VI. 
Continuance,    bear    any   fort  of    Proportion. 
And  fuch    is    our    Make  and   that   of   the 
World  about  us,    that  any  thing  may    be- 
come the   Inftrument   of  Pain  and    Sorrow 
to  us.     Thus  almoft  any  one  Man  is  capable 
of  doing  Mifchief  to  any  other,   though  he 
may  not  be   capable    of  doing  him  Good : 
And  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  him  fome 
Good,   he    is  capable  of   doing   him   more 
Evil.     And  it  is,  in  numberlefs  Cafes,  much 
more  in   our  Power   to  lefTen  the  Miferies 
of  others,    than     to  promote    their  pofitive 
Happinefs,    any     otherwife     than     as     the 
former  often  includes  the  latter  j  Eafe  from 
Mifery  occaiioning  for  fome  time  the  greateft 
pofitive   Enjoyment.      This  Conftitution    of 
Nature,    namely,    that  it  is  fo  much  more 
in  our  Power  to  occafion  and  likewife  to  lefTen 
Mifery,  than  to  promote  pofitive  Happinefs, 
plainly    required  a    particular   Affection,    to 
hinder   us  from     abufing,     and    to     incline 
us  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  former  Powers, 
i.  e.    the  Powers  both   to  occafion   and    to 
lefTen  Mifery  ;  over  and  above  what  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  induce  us  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of 
the  latter  Power,  that  of  promoting  pofitive 
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Serm.  Happinefs.  The  Power  we  have  over  the 
VI.  Mifery  of  our  Fellow-creatures,  to  occa- 
sion or  leflbn  it,  being  a  more  important 
Trufl,  than  the  Power  we  have  of  promoting 
their  pofitive  Happinefs  j  the  former  requires 
and  has  a  further,  an  additional  Security  and 
Guard  againft  its  being  violated,  beyond 
and  over  and  above  what  the  latter  has. 
The  focial  Nature  of  Man,  and  general 
Good-will  to  his  Species,  equally  prevent 
him  from  doing  Evil,  incline  him  to  relieve 
the  DiftrefTed,  and  to  promote  the  pofitive 
Happinefs  of  his  Fellow-creatures :  But  Com- 
panion only  retrains  from  the  firft,  and 
carries  him  to  the  fecond  ;  it  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  the  third. 

The  final  Caufes  then  of  Companion  are 
to  prevent  and  to  relieve  Mifery. 

A  s  to  the  former :  This  AfTecYion  may 
plainly  be  a  Reftraint  upon  Refentment, 
Envy,  unreafonable  Self-love ;  that  is,  upon 
all  the  Principles  from  which  Men  do  Evil  to 
one  another.  Let  us  inftance  only  in  Re- 
fentment. It  feldom  happens,  in  regulated 
Societies,  that  Men  have  an  Enemy  fo  in- 
tirely  in  their  Power,  as  to  be  able  to  fati- 
ate  their  Refentment  with  Safety.  But  if 
we  were  to  put  this  Cafe,  it  is  plainly  fup- 
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pofable,  that  a  Perfon  might  bring  his  Serm. 
Enemy  into  fuch  a  Condition,  as  from  VI. 
being  the  Object  of  Anger  and  Rage,  to  be- 
come an  Object  of  Companion,  even  to 
himfelf,  though  the  moft  malicious  Man  in 
the  World  :  And  in  this  Cafe  Companion 
would  ftop  him,  if  he  could  flop  with 
Safety,  from  purfuing  his  Revenge  any  far- 
ther. But  fince  Nature  has  placed  within 
us  more  powerful  Reftraints  to  prevent  Mif- 
chief,  and  fince  the  final  Caufe  of  Com- 
panion is  much  more  to  relieve  Mifery,  let 
us  go  on  to  the  Confideration  of  it  in  this 
View. 

A  s  this  World  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  State  of  any  great  Satisfaction  or  high  En- 
joyment j  fo  neither  was  it  intended  to  be  a 
mcer  Scene  of  Unhappinefs  and  Sorrow. 
Mitigations  and  Reliefs  are  provided  by  the 
merciful  Author  of  Nature,  for  moft  of  the 
Afflictions  in  Humane  Life.  There  is  kind 
Provifion  made  even  againft  our  Frailties ; 
as  we  are  fo  conilituted  that  Time  abun- 
dantly abates  our  Sorrows,  and  begets  in  us 
that  Refignment  of  Temper,  which  ought 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  better  Caufe  ; 
a  due  Senfe  of  the  Authority  of  God,  and 
our  State   of  Dependance.     This    holds   in 
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Serm.  refpect  to  far  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Evils  of 
VI.     Life;  I  fuppofe,  in  fome    Degree,  as  to  Pain 

***vw  and  Sicknefs.  Now  this  Part  of  the  Con- 
flitution  or  Make  of  Man,  confidered  as 
fome  Relief  to  Mifery,  and  not  as  Provifion 
for  pofitive  Happinefs,  is,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
an  Inftance  of  Nature's  Companion  for  us  j 
and  every  natural  Remedy  or  Relief  to  Mi- 
fery, may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  View. 
But  fince,  in  many  Cafes,  it  is  very  much 
in  our  Power  to  alleviate  the  Miferies  of 
each  other;  and  Benevolence,  though  na- 
tural in  Man  to  Man,  yet  is  in  a  very  low 
Degree,  kept  down  by  Intereft  and  Com- 
petitions ;  and  Men,  for  the  mod  Part,  are  fo 
engaged  in  the  Bufinefs  and  Pleafures  of  the 
World,  as  to  overluok  and  turn  away  from 
Objects  of  Mifery  ;  which  are  plainly  con- 
fidered as  Interruptions  to  them  in  their 
Way,  as  Intruders  upon  their  Bufinefs, 
their  Gaiety  and  Mirth :  Companion  is  an 
Advocate  within  us  in  their  Behalf,  to  gain 
the  Unhappy  Admittance  and  Accefs,  to 
make  their  Cafe  attended  to.  If  it  fometimes 
ferves  a  contrary  Purpole,  and  makes  Men 
induftriouily  turn  away  from  the  re- 
ferable, thefe  are  only  Inftances  of  Abufe 
andPerverfion  :  For  the  End,  for  which  the 

Affection 
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Affection  was  given  us,  moll  certainly  is  not  Serm. 
to  make  us  avoid,  but  to  make  us  attend  VI. 
to  the  Objects  of  it.  And  if  Men  would 
only  refolve  to  allow  thus  much  to  it ;  let  it 
bring  before  their  View,  the  View  of  their 
Mind,  the  Miferies  of  their  Fellow-crea- 
tures j  let  it  gain  for  them  that  their  Cafe 
be  confidered ;  I  am  perfuaded  it  would 
not  fail  of  gaining  more,  and  that-  very  few 
real  Objects  of  Charity  would  pafs  unreliev- 
ed. Pain  and  Sorrow  and  Mifery  have 
a  right  to  our  Affiftance  :  Compaffion  puts 
us  in  Mind  of  the  Debt,  and  that  we 
owe  it  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  to  the  Di- 
ftreffed.  For,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
the  Sorrow  of  Compaffion  by  turning  from 
the  Wretched,  when  yet  it  is  in  our  Power 
to  relieve  them,  is  as  unnatural,  as  to  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  of  the  Pain  of  Hunger  by 
keeping  from  the  Sight  of  Food.  That  we 
can  do  one  with  greater  Succefs  than  we 
can  the  other,  is  no  Proof  that  one  is  lefs  a 
Violation  of  Nature  than  the  other.  Com- 
paffion is  a  Call,  a  Demand  of  Nature,  to 
relieve  the  Unhappy;  as  Hunger  is  a  natural 
Call  for  Food.  This  Affection  plainly  gives 
the  Objects  of  it  an  additional  Claim  to 
Relief  and    Mercy,   over    and  above   what 

our 
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Serm.  our  Fellow- creatures  in   common   have    to 
VI.     our  Good-will.     Liberality    and   Bounty  are 
V/*YN'  exceedingly  commendable;  and  a  particular 
Diilinction  in  fuch  a  World  as  this,    where 
Men  fet  themfelves  to  contract  their  Heart, 
and  clofe  it  to  all  Interefts   but  their    own. 
It  is  by  no  Means  to  be  oppofed  to  Mercy, 
but  always  accompanies  it :  The   Diftinction 
between  them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads 
our  Thoughts  to  a  more  promifcous  and  un- 
diflinguifhed    Diftribution  of    Favours;    to 
thofe  who  are  not,   as  well  as  thofe  who  are 
neceflitous  ;    whereas  the  Object   of    Com- 
panion is    Mifery.     But  in  the  Comparifon, 
and  where  there  is  not  a  Poffibility  of  both, 
Mercy  is  to  have  the  Preference:  The  Affec- 
tion of  Companion  manifeftly  leads  us  to  this 
Preference.     Thus,    to  relieve  the  Indigent 
and  DiftrefTed,  to  fmgle    out  the   Unhappy  t 
from    whom  can    be    expected  no    Returns 
either  of  prefent  Entertainment  or  future  Ser- 
vice, for  the  Objects    of    our  Favours;    to 
efteem  a  Man's  being  friendlefs  as  a  Recom- 
mendation ;     Dejection,    and    Incapacity    of 
ftruggling  through  the  World,  as    a   Motive 
for  affifting  him ;    in   a  word,   to    confider 
thefe  Circumftances  of  Difadvantage,  which 
are   ufually  thought  a  fufficient   Reafon  for 

Neglect 
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Neglect  and  overlooking  a  Perfon,  as  aMo-  Serm. 
tive  for  helping  him  forward  :  This  is  the  VI. 
Courfe  of  Benevolence  which  Companion 
marks  out  and  directs  us  to  :  This  is  that 
Humanity,  which  is  fo  peculiarly  becoming 
our  Nature  and  Circumftances  in  this  Wold. 
T  o  thefe  Confiderations,  drawn  from  the 
Nature  of  Man,  muft  be  added  the  Reafon 
of  the  Thing  itfelf  we  are  recommending, 
which  accords  to  and  mews  the  fame.  For, 
fince  it  is  fo  much  more  in  our  Power  to 
leflen  the  Mifery  of  our  Fellow-creatures, 
than  to  promote  their  pofitive  Happinefs  ; 
in  Cafes  where  there  is  an  Inconfiftency, 
we  fhall  be  likely  to  do  much  more  Good 
by  fetting  ourfelves  to  mitigate  the  former, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  promote  the  latter. 
Let  the  Competition  be  between  the  Poor 
and  the  Rich.  It  is  eafy,  you  will  fay, 
to  fee  which  will  have  the  Preference. 
True :  But  the  Queftibn  is,  which  ought 
to  have  the  Preterence?  What  Proportion 
is  there,  between  the  Happinefs  produced 
by  doing  a  Favour  to  the  Indigent,  and  that 
produced  by  doing  the  fame  Favour  to  one 
in  eafy  Circumftances  ?  It  is  manifest,  that 
the  Addition  of  a  very  large  Eftate  to  one  who 
before  had  an    Affluence,  will  in  many  In- 
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Serm.  ftances  yield  him  lefs  new  Enjoyment  of  Sa« 
VI.  tisfaction,  than  an  ordinary  Charity  would 
yield  to  a  neceffitous  Perfon.  So  that  it 
is  not  only  true,  that  our  Nature,  /.  e.  the 
Voice  of  God  within  us,  carries  us  to  the 
Exercife  of  Charity  and  Benevolence  in  the 
Way  of  Companion  or  Mercy,  preferably 
to  any  other  Way ;  but  we  alfo  manifeftly 
difcern  much  more  Good  done  by  the  for- 
mer ;  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  Expref- 
fions,  more  Mifery  annihilated,  and  Happi- 
nefs  created.  If  Charity  and  Benevolence, 
and  endeavouring  to  do  Good  to  our  Fel- 
low-creatures, be  any  thing,  this  Obfervation 
deferves  to  be  mod  ferioufly  considered 
by  all  who  have  to  beftow.  And  it  holds 
with  great  Exactnefs,  when  applied  to  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  greater  and  lefs  Indigency 
throughout  the  various  Ranks  in  Humane 
Life:  The  Happinefs  or  Good  produced  not 
being  in  Proportion  to  what  is  beftowed, 
but  in  Proportion  to  this  joined  with  the 
Need  there  was  of  it. 

I  t  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  upon 
this  Subject,  Notice  fhould  be  taken  of  Oo 
cafions,  Circumftances  and  Characters, 
which  feem  at  once  to  call  forth  Affections 
of   different    Sorts.    .  Thus    Vice    may    be 

thought 
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thought  the  Object  both  of  Pity  and  Indig-  Serm. 
nation :  Folly,  of  Pity  and  of  Laughter.  "J« 
How  far  this  is  ftrictly  true,  I  fhall  not  in- 
quire ;  but  only  obferve  upon  the  Appearance, 
how  much  more  humane  it  is  to  yield  and 
give  Scope  to  Affections,  which  are  more  di- 
rectly in  Favour  of,  and  friendly  towards  our 
Fellow-creatures ;  and  that  there  is  plainly 
much  lefs  Danger  of  being  led  wrong  by 
thefe,  than  by  the  other. 

B  u  t,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
faid  in  Recommendation  of  Companion,  that 
it  is  mofr.  amiable,  moll:  becoming  Humane 
Nature,  and  moft  ufeful  to  the  World ; 
yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  every  Affection, 
as  diftinct  from  a  Principle  of  Reafon,  may 
rife  too  high,  and  be  beyond  its  juft  Propor- 
tion. And  by  means  of  this  one  carried  too 
far,  a  Man  throughout  his  Life  is  fubject 
to  much  more  Uneafinefs  than  belongs  to 
his  Share:  And  in  particular  Inftances,  it 
may  be  in  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  affifting  the  very  Perfon  who  is  the 
Object:  of  it.  But,  as  there  are  fome  who  up- 
on Principle  fet  up  for  fupprefllng  this  Affec- 
tion itfelf  as  Weaknefs,  there  is  alio  I  know 
not  what  of  Falhion  on  this  Side;  and,  by 
fome  Means  or  other,   the  whole  World  al- 
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Serm.  moft  is  run  into  the  Extremes  of  Infenfibility 
VI.    towards  the    DiflrerTes  of  their  Fellow-crea- 
tures :  So  that  general  Rules   and  Exhorta- 
tions muft  always  be  on  the  other  Side. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  the  Ufes  we  fhould 
make  of  the  foregoing  Reflections,  the  fur- 
ther one  they  lead  to,  and  the  general 
Temper  they  have  a  Tendency  to  beget  in 
us.  There  being  that  diftinct  Affection 
implanted  in  the  Nature  of  Man,  tending 
to  lefTen  the  Miferies  of  Life,  that  particular 
Provifion  made  for  abating  its  Sorrows, 
more  than  for  increafing  its  pofitive  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  before  explained  j  this  may  fuggefl: 
to  us,  what  mould  be  our  general  Aim  re- 
fpecting  ourfelves,  in  our  PafTage  through 
this  World :  Namely,  to  endeavour  chiefly 
to  efcape  Mifery,  keep  free  from  Uneafinefs, 
Pain  and  Sorrow,  or  to  get  Relief  and 
Mitigation  of  them ;  to  propofe  to  our- 
felves Peace  and  Tranquility  of  Mind, 
rather  than  purfue  after  high  Enjoyments. 
This  is  what  the  Conflitution  of  Nature  be- 
fore explained,  marks  out  as  the  Courfe 
we  fhould  follow,  and  the  End  we  mould 
aim  at.  To  make  Pleafure  and  Mirth  and 
Jollity  our  Bufinefs,  and  be  conftantly  hur- 
rying about  after  fome  gay  Amufement,  fome 

new 
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new  Gratification  of  Senfe  or  Appetite,  to  Serm. 
thofe  who  will  confider  the  Nature  of  Man  VI. 
and  our  Condition  in  this  World,  will  ap- 
pear the  mod:  romantick  Scheme  of  Life  that 
ever  entered  into  Thought.  And  yet  how 
many  are  there  who  go  on  in  this  Courfe, 
without  learning  better  from  the  daily,  the 
hourly  Difappointments,  Liftleflhefs,  and 
Satiety,  which  accompany  this  famionable 
Method  of  wafting  away  their  Days  ? 

The  Subject  we  have  been  infilling  up- 
on would  lead  us  into  the  fame  kind  of  Re^ 
flections,  by  a  different  Connection.  The 
Miferies  of  Life  brought  home  to  ourfelves  by 
Companion,  viewed  through  this  Affection 
confidered  as  the  Senfe  by  which  they 
are  perceived,  would  beget  in  us  that  Mo- 
deration Humility,  and  Sobernefs  of  Mind, 
which  has  been  now  recommended ;  and 
which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a  Seafon  of 
Recollection,  the  only  Purpofe  of  which 
is  to  bring  us  to  a  juft  Senfe  of  Things,  to 
recover  us  out  of  that  Forgetfulnefs  of  our- 
felves, and  our  true  State,  which  it  is  manifefl 
far  the  greateft  Part  of  Men  pafs  their 
whole  Life  in.  Upon  this  Account  Solomon 
fays,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  Honfe 
of   Mourning,    than   to  go  to   the   Houfe   of 
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SERM.feqftingj  i.  e.  It  is  more  to  a  Man's  Advan- 
VI.  tage  to  turn  his  Eyes  towards  Objects  of  Dif- 
trefs,  to  recall  fomctimes  to  his  Remem- 
brance the  Occafions  of  Sorrow,  than  to  pafs 
all  his  Days  in  thoughtlefs  Mirth  and  Gaiety. 
And  he  reprefents  the  wife  as  choofing  to 
frequent  the  former  of  thefe  Places ;  to  be 
fure  not  for  its  own  Sake,  but  becaufe  by 
the  Jadnefs  of  the  Countenance  the  Heart  is 
made  better..  Every  one  obferves,  how  tem- 
perate and  reafonable  Men  are  when  humbled 
and  brought  low  by  Afflictions,  in  compa- 
rifon  of  what  they  are  in  high  Profperity. 
By  this  voluntary  Refort  to  the  Houfe  of 
Mournine,  which  is  here  recommended, 
we  might  learn  all  thofe  ufeful  Inftructions 
which  Calamities  teach,  without  undergo- 
ing them  ourfelves  ;  and  grow  wifer  and 
better  at  a  more  eafy  Rate  than  Men  com- 
monly do.  The  Objects  themfelves,  which 
in  that  Place  of  Sorrow  lie  before  our  View, 
naturally  give  us  a  Serioufnefs  and  Atten- 
tion, check  that  Wantonnefs  which  is  the 
Growth  of  Profperity  and  Eafe,  and  lead 
us  to  reflect  upon  the  Deficiencies  of  Hu- 
mane Life  itfelf;  that  every  Man,  at  his 
heft  Eftate>  is  altogether  Vanity.  This 
would  correct  the  florid  and  gaudy  Profpects 

and 
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and  Expectations  which  we  are  too  apt  to  Serm. 
indulge,  teach  us  to  lower  our  Notions  of  VI. 
Happinefs  and  Enjoyment,  bring  them  down 
to  the  Reality  of  things,  to  what  is  attain- 
able, to  what  the  Frailty  of  our  Condition 
will  admit  of,  which,  for  any  Continuance, 
is  only  Tranquillity,  Eafe,  and  moderate  Sa- 
tisfactions. Thus  we  might  at  once  become 
Proof  affainft  the  Temptations,  with  which 
the  whole  World  almofl  is  carried  away ; 
fince  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  what  is  called 
a  Life  of  Pleafure,  but  alio  vicious  Purfuits 
in  general,  aim  at  fomewhat  be/ides  and  be- 
yond thefe  moderate  Satisfactions. 

A  n  D  as  to  that  Obftinacy  and  Wilf  ulnefs, 
which  renders  Men  fo  infenfible  to  the  Mo- 
tives of  Religion  ;  this  right  Senfe  of  our- 
felves  and  of  the  World  about  us  would 
bend  the  ftubborn  Mind,  foften  the  Heart, 
and  make  it  more  apt  to  receive  Impref- 
fion  :  And  this  is  the  proper  Temper  in  which 
to  call  our  Ways  to  Remembrance,  to  re- 
view and  fet  home  upon  ourfelves  the  Mif- 
carriages  of  our  paft  Life.  In  fuch  a  com- 
pliant State  of  Mind,  Reafon  and  Confci- 
ence  will  have  a  fair  Hearing: ;  which  is  the 
Preparation  for,  or   rather  the  Beginning  of 
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Serm.  that  Repentance,  the  outward  Show  of  which 
VI.     we  all  put  on  at  this  Seafon. 

Laftly,  The  various  Miferies  of  Life 
which  lie  before  us  whereever  we  turn  our 
Eyes,  the  Frailty  of  this  mortal  State  we  are 
paffing  through,  may  put  us  in  Mind  that 
the  prefent  World  is  not  our  Homej  that 
we  are  meerly  Strangers  and  Travellers  in 
it,  as  all  our  Fathers  were.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  confidered    as    a    foreign    Country ;    in 

which  our  Poverty  and  Wants,  and  the  in- 
fufficient  Supplies  of  them  were  defigned  to 
turn  our  Views  to  that  higher  and  better 
State  we  are  Heirs  to  :  A  State  where  will 
be  no  Follies  to  be  overlooked,  no  Miferies 
to  be  pitied,  no  Wants  to  be  relieved  -t 
where  the  Affection  we  have  been  now 
treating  of,  will  happily  be  loft,  as  there  will 
be  no  Objects  to  exercife  it  upon :  For  God 
Jhall  wipe  away  all  Tears  from  their  Eyes, 
and  there  /J:all  be  no  more  Death,  neither 
Sorrow,  nor  Crying  ;  neither  fiall  there  be 
any  more  Pain  ;  for  the  former  Things  are 
faffed  away. 
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Let  me  die  the  Death  of  the  Righteous,   and 
let  my  laji  E?id  be  like  his. 

THESE   Words,    taken   alone,    and  Serm. 
without  refpect   to  him   who  fpoke    VII. 
them,  lead   our  Thoughts  immedi-   ^"Y^ 
ately  to  the  different  Ends   of  good  and  bad 
Men.     For,  though  the   Comparifon  is  not 
exprefs'd,   yet   it  is  manifeftly  implied ;  as  is 
alfo   the  Preference   of  one   of  thefe  Cha- 
racters  to  the   other   in  that    laft  Circum- 
ftance,  Death.     And,  fince  dying  the  Death 
of  the  Righteous  or  of   the   Wicked,    ne- 
cefTarily   implies  Men's  being    righteous  or 
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Serm.  wicked,  i.  e.  having  lived  righteoufly  or 
VII.  wickedly  5  a  Comparifon  of  them  in  their 
Lives  alio  might  come  into  Confideration 
from  fuch  a  fingle  View  of  the  Words  them- 
felves.  But  my  prefent  Defign  is,  to  confi- 
der  them  with  a  particular  Reference  or  Re- 
fpect  to  him  who  fpoke  them  j  which  Re- 
ference, if  you  pleafe  to  attend,  you  will 
fee.  And  if  what  {hall  be  offered  to  your 
Confideration  at  this  Time,  be  thought  a 
Difcourfe  upon  the  whole  Hiftory  of  this 
Man,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  Words 
I  have  read,  this  is  of  no  Confequence :  It 
is  fumcient,  if  it  afford  Reflection  of  Ufe 
and  Service  to  ourfelves. ' 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  Cavils  refpecting 
this  remarkable  Relation  in  Scripture,  either 
that  Part  of  it  which  you  have  heard  in 
the  firft  Leffon  for  the  Day,  or  any  other  ; 
let  me  juft  obferve,  that  as  this  is  not  a  Place 
for  anfwering  them,  fo  they  no  way  affect  the 
following  Difcourfe  5  fince  the  Character 
there  given  is  plainly  a  real  one  in  Life,  and 
fuch  as  there  are  Parallels  to. 

The  Occafion  of  Balaam's  coming  out 
of  his  own  Country  into  the  Land  of  Moabi 
where  he  pronounced  this  folemn  Prayer 
or  Wifh,   he    himfelf  relates    in     the    firft 
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Parable  or  prophetick  Speech,  of  which  it  Serm. 
is  the  Conclufion.  In  which  is  a  Cuftom  VII. 
referr'd  to,  proper  to  be  taken  Notice  of: 
That  of  devoting  Enemies  to  Deftrudion, 
before  the  Entrance  upon  a  War  with  them* 
This  Cuftom  appears  to  have  prevailed  over 
a  great  Part  of  the  World  j  for  we  find  it 
amongft  the  moft  diftant  Nations.  The 
Romans  had  publick  Officers,  to  whom  it 
belonged  as  a  ftated  Part  of  their  Office. 
But  there  was  fomewhat  more  particular  in 
the  Cafe  now  before  us  j  Balaam  being  look- 
ed upon  as  an  extraordinary  Perfon,  whole 
Bleffing  or  Curfe  was  thought  to  be  always 
effectual. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Readers  Atten- 
tion to  this  PafTage,  the  facred  Hiftorian  has 
enumerated  the  preparatory  Circumftances, 
which  are  thefe.  Balaam  requires  the  King 
of  Moab  to  build  him  feven  Altars,  and  to 
prepare  him  the  fame  Number  of  Oxen  and 
of  Rams.  The  Sacrifice  being  over,  he 
retires  alone  to  a  Solitude  facred  to  thefe  Oc- 
cafions,  there  to  wait  the  divine  Infpiration 
or  Anfvver,  for  which  the  foregoing  Rites 
were      the     Preparation.  *  And    God    met 
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Serm.  Balaam,  and  put  a  Word  in  bis  Mouth ,  up- 
VII.  on  receiving  which,  he  returns  back  to  the 
Altars ;  where  was  the  King,  who  had  all 
this  While  attended  the  Sacrifice,  as  appoint- 
ed j  he  and  all  the  Princes  of  Moab  Itand- 
ing,  big  with  Expectation  of  the  Prophet's 
Reply.  *  And  he  took  up  his  Parable  and 
faid,  Balak  the  King  of  Moab  hath  brought 
me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  Mountains  of 
the  Raft,  faying,  come,  curfe  me  fa  cob , 
and  come,  defy  Jfrael.  How  fiall  I  curfe, 
whom  God  hath  not  curfed?  Or  how  fkall 
J  dejy,  whom  the  Lord  bath  not  defed? 
For  from  the  top  of  the  Rocks  I  fee  him, 
and  from  the  Hills  I  behold  him  :  Lo,  the 
People  fiall  dwell  alone,  and  fiall  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  Nations,  Who  can  count 
the  Dujl  of  Jacob ,  and  the  Number  of  the 
fourth  Part  of  Ifrael  ?  Let  me  die  the  Death 
of  the  RighteoiiSy  and  let  my  laf  End  be  like 
his. 

I  t  is  necefTary,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  this  Difcourfe,  particularly  to  ob- 
serve what  he  understood  by  Righteous.  And 
he  himfelf  is  introduced  in  the  Book  of 
Micah  -f  explaining  it  ;    if   by  Righteous  is 
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meant  Good,  as  to  be  fure  it  is.  0  my  Peo-  Serm^ 
pie,  remember  now  what  Balak  King  oj  VII. 
Mcab  confulted,  and  what  Balaam  the  Son 
of  Beor  anfwered  him  from  Shittim  unto 
Gilgal.  From  the  mention  of  Shittim  it 
is  manifeft,  that  it  is  this  very  Story  which 
is  here  referred  to,  though  another  Part  of 
it,  the  Account  of  which  is  not  now  extant  ; 
as  there  are  many  Quotations  in  Scripture 
out  of  Books  which  are  not  come  down  to 
us.  Remember  what  Balaam  anfwered \ 
that  ye  may  know  the  Righteoufnefs  of  the 
Lord,  i.  e.  the  Righteoufnefs  which  God 
will  accept.  Balak  demands,  Wherewith 
fiall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  my- 
felf  before  the  high  God  f  Shall  I  come  be- 
fore him  with  Burnt-Offerings,  with  Calves 
of  a  Tear  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleafed  with 
thoufands  of  Rams,  or  with  ten  thoufa?ids  of 
Rivers  oj  Oil?  Shall  I  give  my  firjl-bom 
for  my  'Tranfgreffon,  the  Fruit  of  my  Body 
for  the  Sin  of  my  Soul  ?  Balaam  anfwers 
him,  He  hath  fiewed  thee,  O  Man,  what 
is  good:  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  jujlly,  and  to  love  Mer- 
cy, and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 
Here  is  a  good  Man  expreffly  characterized, 
as  diftincl  from    a  difhoneft,  and   a  fuperfti- 
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Serm.  tious  Man.  No  Words  can  more  ftrongly 
VII.  exclude  Dimonefly  and  Falfenefs  of  Heart, 
than  doing  Jujlice,  and  loving  Mercy :  And 
both  thefe,  as  well  as  talking  humbly  with 
God,  are  put  in  Oppofition  to  thofe  cere- 
monial Methods  of  Recommendation,  which 
Balak  hoped  might  have  ferved  the  Turn. 
From  hence  appears  what  he  meant  by  the 
Righteous,  whofe  Death  he  defires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  Character 
fhall  now  be  enquired  :  And  in  order  to  de- 
termine it,  we  muft  take  a  View  of  his  whole 
Behaviour  upon  this  Occafion.  When  the 
Elders  of  Moab  came  to  him,  though  he 
appears  to  have  been  much  allured  with 
the  Rewards  offered,  yet  he  had  fuch  Regard 
to  the  Authority  of  God,  as  to  keep  the 
Meflengets  in  Sufpenfe  until  he  had  con- 
futed his  Will.  And  God  /aid  to  him  *, 
'Thou  fialt  not  go  with  them,  thou  fialt  not 
ciirfe  the  People,  for  they  are  blejjed.  Upon 
this  he  difmiffes  the  Ambaffadors,  with  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  accompanying  them  back 
to  their  King.  Thus  far  his  Regards  to  his 
Duty  prevailed,  neither  does  there  any 
thing  appear  as  yet  amifs  in  his  Conduct. 
His   Anfwer  being   reported    to    the   King 
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of  Moab,   a  more  honourable    EmbafTy    is  Serm. 
immediately    difpatched,    and     greater    Re-    VII. 
wards  propofed.     Then  the   Iniquity  of  his   ,-/rVNJ 
Heart  began  to  difclofe  itfeif.     A  thorough 
honeft  Man  would  without  Hefitation  have 
repeated  his  former  Anfwer,   that   he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  fo  infamous   a  Proftitution 
of  the  facred  Character   with  which    he  was 
inverted,  as  in   the   Name  of  a  Prophet  to 
curfe   thofe   whom  he  knew   to  be    blefTed. 
But  inftead     of    this,    which   was  the  only 
honefl  Part  in  thefe  Circumftances  that   lay 
before  him,    he  defires  the   Princes  of  Moab 
to  tarry  that  Night  with   him  alfo ;  and  for 
the  Sake    of  the  Reward   deliberates,  whe- 
ther by  fome  Means  or  other  he  might  not 
be  able  to  obtain  Leave  to    curfe  Ifrael ;  to 
do  that,  which  had  been   before  revealed  to 
him    to  be   contrary  to   the  Will   of  God, 
which  yet   he  refolves   not    to  do  without 
that  Permiffion.     Upon  which,  as  when  this 
Nation  afterwards  rejected   God  from  reign- 
ing over  them,   he  gave  them  a  King  in  his 
Anger ;  in    the  fame    Way,   as  appears  from 
other  Parts  of  the  Narration,   he  gives  Ba- 
laam the  Permiffion  he    defired  :  For  this  is 
the  mod:  natural  Senfe  of  the  Words.     Arri- 
ving in    the   Territories  of  Moab,  and  being 
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Serm.  received  with  particular  Diftinction  by  the 
VII.  King,  and  He  repeating  in  Perfon  the  Pro- 
mife  of  the  Rewards  he  had  before  made 
to  him  by  his  AmbarTadors :  He  feeks,  the 
Text  fays,  by  Sacrifices  and  Enchantments, 
(what  thefe  were  is  not  to  our  Purpofe)  to 
obtain  Leave  of  God  to  curfe  the  People  ; 
keeping  ftill  his  Refolution,  not  to  do  it 
without  that  Permiffion:  Which  not  being 
able  to  obtain,  he  had  fuch  Regard  to  the 
Command  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  Refolu- 
tion to  the  laft.  The  Supposition  of  his  be- 
ing under  a  fupernatural  Reftraint  is  a  meer 
Fiction  of  Philo :  He  is  plainly  reprefented 
to  be  under  no  other  Force  or  Reftraint,  than 
the  Fear  of  God.  However,  he  goes  on  per- 
fevering  in  that  Endeavour,  after  he  had  de- 
clared, that  God  had  not  beheld  Iniquity  in 
Jacob,  neither  had  he  feen  Perverfenefs  in 
Jfrael  *  i.  e.  they  were  a  People  of  Virtue 
and  Piety,  fo  far  as  not  to  have  drawn  down, 
by  their  Iniquity,  that  Curfe  which  he  was 
folliciting  Leave  to  pronounce  upon  them. 
So  that  the  State  of  Balaams  Mind  was 
this  :  He  wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be 
very   wicked,  and   contrary   to  the   exprefs 

Command 

*  Ver.  21. 
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Command  of  God  ;  he  had  inward  Checks  Serm. 
and  Reftraints,  which  he  could  not  intirely  VII. 
get  over  ;  he  therefore  cafts  about  for  Ways 
to  reconcile  this  Wickednefs  with  his  Duty. 
How  great  a  Paradox  foever  this  may  appear, 
as  it  is  indeed  a  Contradiction  in  Terms,  it  is 
the  very  Account  which  the  Scripture  gives 
us  of  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  furprizing  Piece  of 
Iniquity  yet  behind.  Not  daring  in  his  re- 
ligious Character,  as  a  Prophet,  to  affift  the 
King  of  Moab,  he  confiders  whether  there 
might  not  be  found  fome  other  Means  of 
aflifting  him  againft  that  very  People,  whom 
he  himfelf  by  the  Fear  of  God  was  reftrain- 
ed  from  curling  in  Words.  One  would 
not  think  it  pofTible,  that  the  Weaknefs, 
even  of  religious  Self-deceit  in  its  utmoft  Ex- 
cefs,  could  have  fo  poor  a  Diftinction,  fo 
fond  an  Evafion,  to  ferve  itfelf  of.  But 
fo  it  was :  And  he  could  think  of  no  other 
Method,  than  to  betray  the  Children  of 
Ifrael  to  provoke  his  Wrath,  who  was  their 
only  Strength  and  Defence.  The  Tempta- 
tion which  he  pitched  upon,  was  that  con- 
cerning which  Solomon  afterwards  obferved, 
that  it  had  caji  down  many  wounded  -y  yea, 
many  Jirong    Men    had     been   Jlain   by  it  : 

And 
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Serm.  And  of  which  he  himfelf  was  a  fad  Example, 
VII.  when  his  Wives  turned  away  his  Heart  ajter 
^^  other  Gods.  This  fucceeded  :  The  People 
fin  againft  God  j  and  thus  the  Prophet's 
Couniel  brought  on  that  Deflruction,  which 
he  could  by  no  Means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
affift  with  the  religious  Ceremony  of  Execra- 
tion, which  the  King  of  Moab  thought  would 
itfelf  have  effected  it.  Their  Crime  and 
Punifhment  are  related  in  Deutero?iomy  *, 
and  Numbers  >f.  And  from  the  Relation 
repeated  in  Numbers  (a),  it  appears,  that 
Balaam  was  the  Contriver  of  the  whole  Mat- 
ter. It  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him  in  the  Revela- 
tion [b)y  where  he  is  faid  to  have  taught  Ba- 
lak  to  cafi  a  flumbling-block  before  the  Children 
of  Ifrael. 

This  was  the  Man,  this  Balaam,  I  fay, 
was  the  Man  who  deilred  to  die  the  Death 
of  the  Righteous,  and  that  his  loft  End 
might  be  like  his :  And  this  was  the  State 
of  his  Mind,  when  he  pronounced  thefe 
Words. 

So  that  the  Objecl  we  have  now  before 
us  is  the  moil:  aftonifhing  in  the  World  :  A 
verv  wicked   Man,    under  a  deep  Senfe  of 

God 

*  Chap.  iv.  f  Chap'  xxv.  [a)  Chap.  xxxi.  (£)  Chap,  ff. 
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God  and  Religion,  perfifting  flill  in  his  Serm. 
Wickednefs,  and  preferring  the  Wages  or  VII. 
Unrighteoufhefs,  even  when  he  had  before 
him  a  lively  View  of  Death,  and  that  ap- 
proaching Period  of  his  Days,  which  fhould 
deprive  him  of  all  thofe  Advantages  for 
which  he  was  proftituting  himfelf;  and 
likewife  a  Profpect,  whether  certain  or  un- 
certain, of  a  future  State  of  Retribution  : 
All  this  joined  with  an  explicit  ardent  Willi, 
that,  when  he  was  to  leave  this  World,  he 
might  be  in  the  Condition  of  a  righteous 
Man.  Good  God,  what  Inconfiftency,  what 
Perplexity  is  here !  With  what  different 
Views  of  Things,  with  what  contradictory 
Principles  of  Action,  muft  fuch  a  Mind  be 
torn  and  diftracted  !  It  was  not  unthinking 
Careleffnefs,  by  which  he  run  on  headlong 
in  Vice  and  Folly,  without  ever  making  a 
ftand  to  aik  himfelf  what  he  was  doing : 
No ;  he  acted  upon  the  cool  Motives  of  In- 
tereft  and  Advantage.  Neither  was  he  to- 
tally hard  and  callous  to  Impremons  of  Re- 
ligion, what  we  call  abandoned  j  for  he  ab- 
folutely  denied  to  curfe  Ifrael.  When  Rea- 
fon  affumes  her  Place,  when  convinced  of 
his  Duty,  when  he  owns  and  feels,  and  is 
actually  under   the  Influence  of  the  divine 

Authority ; 
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Serm.  Authority ;    whilft  he    is    carrying   on   his 
VII.    Views  to  the  Grave,  the  End  of  all  temporal 
Greatnefsj  under   this     Senfe     of    Things, 
with  the  better  Character    and  more  denia- 
ble State  prefent full   before  him — in  his 

Thoughts,  in  his  Willies,  voluntarily  to 
choofe  the  worfe — What  Fatality  is  here  ! 
Or  how  other  wife  can  fuch  a  Character  be 
explained?  And  yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  one  : 
Nay,  with  fome  fmall  Alterations,  and  put 
a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable,  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  Part  of  the  World.  For,  if  the 
reafonable  Choice  be  fctn  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  yet  Men  make  the  unreafonable 
one,  is  not  this  the  fame  Contradiction; 
that  very  Inconfiftency,  which  appeared  fo 
unaccountable  ? 

To  give  fome  little  Opening  to  fuch  Cha- 
racters and  Behaviour,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  there  is  no  Account  to  be 
given  in  the  Way  of  Reafon,  of  Men's  fo 
ftrong  Attachments  to  the  prefent  World  : 
Our  Hones  and  Fears  and  Purfuits  are  in  De- 
grees  beyond  all  Proportion  to  the  known 
Value  of  the  Things  they  refpect.  This  may 
be  faid  without  taking  into  Confideration 
Religion  and  a  future  State  -,  and  when  thefe 

are 
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are  confidered,  the  Difproportion  is  infinite-  Serm* 
ly  heightened.  Now  when  Men  go  againft  VII. 
their  Reafon,  and  contradict  a  more  im- 
portant Intereft  at  a  Diftance,  for  one  nearer, 
though  of  lefs  Confideration  j  if  this  be  the 
Whole  of  the  Cafe,  all  that  can  be  faid  is, 
that  ftrong  Paffions,  fome  kind  of  brute 
Force  within,  prevails  over  the  Principle  of 
Rationality.  However,  if  this  be  with  a 
clear,  full  and  diftinct  View  of  the  Truth  of 
Things,  then  it  is  doing  the  utmoft  Violence 
to  Themfelves,  acting  in  the  moft  palpa- 
ble Contradiction  to  their  very  Nature.  But  if 
there  be  any  fuch  Thing  in  Mankind,  as  put- 
ting Half-deceits  upon  themfelves;  which 
there  plainly  is,  either  by  avoiding  Reflection* 
or  (if  they  do  reflect)  by  religious  Equivo- 
cation, Subterfuges,  and  palliating  Matters 
to  themfelves ;  by  thefe  Means  Confcience 
may  be  laid  aileep,  and  they  may  go  on  in 
a  Courfe  of  Wickednefs  with  lefs  Diftur- 
bance.  All  the  various  Turns,  Doubles,  and 
Intricacies  in  a  dimonefl  Heart,  cannot  be 
unfolded  or  laid  open  5  but  that  there  is 
fomewhat  of  that  Kind  is  manifeit,  be  it  to 
be  called  Self-deceit,  or  by  any  other  Name. 
Balaam  had  before  his  Eyes  the  Authority  of 
God3  abfolutely  forbidding  him  what  he,  for 

K  the 
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Serm.  the  Sake  of  a  Reward,  had  the  ftrongeft  In- 
VII.  clination  to :  He  was  likewife  in  a  State  of 
Mind  fober  enough  to  confider  Death  and  his 
laft  End  :  By  theie  Confiderations  he  was 
reftrained,  firft  from  going  to  the  King  of 
Moaby  and  after  he  did  go,  from  curling 
IfraeL  But  notwithftanding  this,  there  was 
great  Wickednefs  in  his  Heart.  He  could 
not  forego  the  Rewards  of  Unrighteoufnefs : 
He  therefore  firft  feeks  for  Indulgences  ;  and 
when  thefe  could  not  be  obtained,  he  fins 
againft  the  whole  Meaning,  End  and  Defign 
of  the  Prohibition,  which  no  Confideration 
in  the  World  could  prevail  with  him  to  go 
againft  the  Letter  of.  And  furely  that  impious 
Counfel,  he  gave  to  Balak  againft  the  Chil- 
dren of  Jfrael,  was,  confidered  in  itfelf,  a 
greater  Piece  of  Wickednefs,  than  if  he  had 
curfed  them  in  Words. 

I  f  it  be  inquired  what  his  Situation,  his 
Hopes  and  Fears  were,  in  refpeel:  to  this  his 
Wim  :  The  Anfvvcr  muft  be,  that  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  Wickednefs  of  his  Heart 
muft  neceiTarily  have  deftroyed  all  fettled 
Hopes  of  dying  the  Death  of  the  Righteous  • 
He  could  have  no  cairn  Satisfaction  in  this 
View  of  his  laft  End  :  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pofiible  that  thofe  partial  Re- 
gards 
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girds   to  his  Duty,   now  mentioned,   might  Serm. 
keep  him  from  perfect  Deipair.  VII. 

Upon  the  Whole,  it  is  manifeft  that  Ba- 
laam had   the  moil  jufl  and  true  Notions  of 
God  and  Religion  j  as   appears,    partly  from 
the   original   Story  itfelf,    and    more   plainly 
from  the  Pafiage  in  Micah ;  where  he  ex- 
plains Religion  to  conlift  in  real  Virtue  and 
real  Piety,   expreflly  diftinguifhed  from  Su* 
perflation,  and  in  Terms  which  mod  ftrongly 
exclude  Difhoneftly  and  Falfenefs  of  Heart. 
Yet  you  fee  his  Behaviour  :  He  feeks  Indul- 
gences for    plain    Wickednefs  ;    which  not 
heing  able  to  obtain,    he    glories  over    that 
fame   Wickednefs,    dreffes    it  up  in  a    new 
Form,    in    order  to  make    it  pafs  off  more 
eafily  with  himfelf.    ■  That  is,  he  deliberately 
contrives   to  deceive  and  impofe   upon  him* 
felf,  in  a  Matter  which  he  knew  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  Importance. 

T  o  bring  thefe  Obfervations  home  to 
ourfelves  :  It  is  too  evident  that  many  Per-* 
fons  allow  themfelves  in  very  unjuftifiable 
Courfes,  who  yet  make  great  Pretences 
to  Religion ;  not  to  deceive  the  World, 
none  can  be  fo  weak  as  to  think  this  will 
pafs  in  our  Age  j  but  from  Principles,  Hopes, 
and  Fears,  refpecting  God  and  a  future  State  5 
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Serm.  and  go  on  thus  with  a  fort  of  Tranquil- 
VII.  lity  and  Quiet  of  Mind.  This  cannot  be 
1/yn;  upon  a  thorough  Confideration,  and  full 
Refolution,  that  the  Pleafures  and  Advan- 
tages they  propofe  are  to  be  purfued  at  all 
Hazards,  againfl  Reafon,  againft  the  Law  of 
God,  and  though  everlafting  Deftruclion  is 
to  be  the  Confequence.  This  would  be  do- 
ing too  great  Violence  upon  themfelves. 
No,  they  are  for  making  a  Compofition 
with  the  Almighty.  Thefe  of  his  Com- 
mands they  will  obey :  But  as  to  others 

why  they  will  make  all  the  Atonements  in 
their  Power ;  the  ambitious,  the  covetous, 
the  diflblute  Man,  each  in  a  Way  which 
(hall  not  contradict  his  refpecYive  Purfuit. 
Indulgences  before,  which  was  Balaam* 
firft  Attempt,  though  he  was  not  fo  fucceff- 
ful  in  it  as  to  deceive  himfelf,  or  Atonements 
afterwards,  are  all  the  fame.  And  here 
perhaps  come  in  faint  Hopes  that  they  may, 
and  Half-refolves  that  they  will,  one  Time  or 
other,  make  a  Change. 

Besides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  Perfons, 
who  from  a  more  jufi  Way  of  confidering 
Things,  fee  the  infinite  Abfurdity  of  This,  of 
fubftituting  Sacrifice  inflead  of  Obedience  j 
there  are  Perfons  far  enough  from  Super-. 

flition, 
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ftition,  and  not  without  fome  real  Senfe  of  Serm. 
God  and  Religion   upon  their  Minds ;  who    VII. 
yet  are  guilty   of  mod  unjuftifiable  Practices, 
and  go  on  with   great  Coolnefs  and    Com- 
mand over  themfelves.  The  fame  Difhonefty 
and  Unfoundnefs    of  Heart   difcovers   itfelf 
in  Thefe  another  Way.     In  all  common  or- 
dinary Cafes   we  fee  intuitively  at  firft  View 
what  is  our  Duty,   what  is  the  honeft  Part. 
This  is  the  Ground  of  the  Obfervation,  that 
the  iirft  Thought  is  often  the  belt.     In  thefe 
Cafes   Doubt  and  Deliberation  is  itfelf  Dif- 
honefty ;    as   it  was    in    Balaam    upon   the 
fecond  MeiTage.     That  which  is  called  con- 
fidering  what  is  our  Duty  in  a  particular  Cafe, 
is  very    often  nothing   but  endeavouring  to 
explain  it  away.     Thus  thofe  Courfes,  which, 
if  Men  would  fairly   attend  to  the  Dictates 
of  their  own  Confciences,    they    would    fee 
to  be  Corruption,    Excefs,    Oppreffion,    Un- 

charitablenefs  -3  thefe    are    refined  upon 

Things  were  fo  and  fo  circumftantiated 

Great  Difficulties  are  railed  about  fixing 
Bounds  and  Degrees  :  And  thus  every  moral 
Obligation  whatever  may  be  evaded.  Here 
is  Scope,  I  fay,  for  an  unfair  Mind  to  ex- 
plain away  every  moral  Obligation  to  it- 
felf.     Whether    Men    reflect    again    upon 

K  3  this 
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Serm.  this  internal  Management  and  Artifice,  and 
VII-  how  explicit  they  are  with  themfelves,  is 
another  Queftion.  There  are  many  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,  many  Things  pais  within, 
which  we  never  reflect  upon  again  j  which 
a  By-flander,  from  having  frequent  Oppor- 
tunities of  obferving  us  and  our  Conduct, 
may  make  fhrewd  Gueffes  at. 

That  great  Numbers  are  in  this  Way  of 
deceiving  themfelves    is    certain.     There    is 
fcarce  a  Man  in  the  World,  who  has  intirely 
got  over  all  Regards,  Hopes   and  Fears,  con- 
cerning God  and   a  future  State  j  and  thefe 
Apprehenfions   in  the  Generality,    bad  as  we 
are,  prevail    in   confiderable     Degrees  :  Yet 
Men   will   and  can  be  wicked,   with  Calm- 
nefs  and  Thought ;  we  fee  they  are.     There 
mull:  therefore  be  forne   Method    of  making 
it  fit  a  little  eafy  upon  their  Minds  ;  which, 
in  the  Superfluous,  is  thofe  Indulgences  and 
Atonements    before     mentioned,     and     this 
Self-deceit  of  another  kind    in    Perfons    of 
another    Character.    And    both    thefe  pro- 
ceed from  a   certain   Unfairnefs  of  Mind,   a 
peculiar  inward   Dimonefty  ;  the  direct  con- 
trary to  that  Simplicity  which   our  Saviour 
recommends,  under    the  Notion   of  becoming 
little  Children^    as  a  neceffary    Qualification 

for 
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for   our    entering     into    the    Kingdom     ofSERM. 
Heaven.  VII. 

But  to  conclude :    How  much    foever 
Men  differ  in  the  Courfe  of  Life  they  prefer, 
and  in  their  Ways  of  palliating  and  excufing 
their  Vices  to  themfelves ;    yet  all  agree  in 
the  one  Thing,  defiring  to  die  the  Death  of 
the  Righteous.     This     is   furely   remarkable. 
The  Obfervation    may  be  extended  further* 
and  put   thus :    Even    without  determining 
what  that  is  which   we  call  Guilt  or   Inno- 
cence,  there   is   no  Man  but  would  choofe, 
after  having  had   the  Pleafure  or  Advantage 
of  a  vitious  Action,  to  be  free  of  the  Guilt 
of  it,   to    be    in   the  State   of  an  innocent 
Man.     This    (hews  at  leaft  the  Difturbance, 
and  implicit  DifTatisfaction    in  Vice.     If  we 
enquire    into  the  Grounds  of    it,    we  fhall 
find  it  proceeds  partly  from    an  immediate 
Senfe  of  having  done  Evil ;  and  partly  from 
an  Apprehenfion,  that  this  inward  Senfe  mall 
one  Time   or   another    be    feconded   by    an 
higher  Judgment,  upon  which  our  whole  Be- 
ing depends.  Now  to  fufpend  and  drown  this 
Senfe,   and    thefe    Apprehenfions,   be  it  by 
the  Hurry  of  Bufinels  or  of  Pleafure,    or  by 
SuperfHtion,   or  moral  Equivocations,    this  is 
in  a  Manner  one  and  the  fame,   and  makes 
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Serm.  no  Alteration  at  all  in  the  Nature  of  our 
VII.    Cafe.     Things  and  Actions  are  what  they 

^V^  are,  and  the  Confequences  of  them  will  be 
what  they  will  be :  Why  then  mould  we  de*- 
fire  to  be  deceived  ?  As  we  are  reafonable 
Creatures,  and  have  any  Regard  to  ourfelves, 
we  ought  to  lay  thefe  Things  plainly  and  ho- 
neftly  before  our  Mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as 
you  pleafe,  as  you  think  moft  fit ;  make  that 
Choice  and  prefer  that  Courfe  of  Life,  which 
you  can  juftify  to  yourfelves,  and  which  fits 
moft  eafy  upon  your  own  Mind.  It  will 
immediately  appear,  that  Vice  cannot  be  the 
Happinefs,  but  muft  upon  the  whole  be 
the  Mifery,  of  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man  j  a 
Moral,  an  Accountable  Agent.  Superfti- 
tious  Obfervances,  Self-Deceit  though  of  a 
more  refined  Sort,  will  not  in  reality  at  all 
mend  Matters  with  us.  And  the  Refult  of 
the  whole  can  be  nothing  elfe,  but  that 
with  Simplicity  and  Fairnefs  we  keep  Inno- 
cency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  Thing  that  is 
right  j  for  this  alone  Jhall  bring  a  Man  Peace  at 
the  lajt* 
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M  a  t  T  h.   v.   43,   44. 

Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  /aid,  Thou 
Jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
Enemy  :  But  J  fay  unto  you,  Love  your 
Enemies,  blefs  them  that  curfe  you,  do 
Good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  defpitefully  ufe  you  and  per- 
fecute  you. 

SINCE  perfect  Goodnefs  in  the  Deity  q 
is  the  Principle,  from  whence  the  ^tYi"1* 
Univerfe  was  brought  into  Being,  and 
by  which  it  is  preferved  j  and  fince  general 
Benevolence  is  the  great  Law  of  the  whole 
moral  Creation  :  It  is  a  Queftion  which  im- 
mediately occurs,  Why  had  Man  implanted 
in  htm  a  Principle,  which  appears  the  di- 
rect   Contrary    to    Benevolence  ?    Now     the 
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SERM.Foot  upon  which  Inquiries  of  this  Kind 
VIII.  fhould  be  treated  is  this :  To  take  Humane 
Nature  as  it  is,  and  the  Circumftances  tn 
which  it  is  placed  as  they  are  j  and  then  con- 
fider  the  Correfpondence  between  that  Na- 
ture and  thofe  Circumftances,  or  what  Courfe 
of  Action  and  Behaviour,  refpecting  thofe 
Circumftances,  any  particular  Affection  or 
Paffion  leads  us  to.  This  I  mention  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  Matter  now  before  us  from  Dif- 
quifltions  of  quite  another  Kind  ;  namely, 
Why  we  are  not  made  more  perfeSi  Crea- 
tureSy  or  placed  in  better  Circumftances  f 
Thefe  being  Queftions  which  we  have  not, 
that  I  know  of,  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with. 
God  Almighty  undoubtedly  forefaw  the  Dif- 
orders,  both  natural  and  moral,  which  would 
happen  in  this  State  of  Things.  If  upon  this 
we  fet  ourfelves  to  fearch  and  examine,  why 
he  did  not  prevent  them  j  we  fhall,  I  am 
afraid,  be  in  Danger  of  running  into  fome- 
what  worfe  than  impertinent  Curiofity.  But 
upon  this  to  examine,  how  far  the  Nature 
which  he  hath  given  us  hath  a  Refpect  to 
thofe  Circumftances,  fuch  as  they  are  j  how 
far  it  leads  us  to  act  a  proper  part  in  them  j 
plainly  belongs  to  us  :  And  fuch  Inquiries 
are  in  many  Ways  of  excellent  Ufe.  Thus  the 

Thing 
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Thing  to  be  confidered  is,  not,  Why  we  were  Serm. 
not  made  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  placed  in  VIII. 
fuch  Circumfiances,  as  to  have  no  need  of 
fo  hnrJJo  and  turbulent  a  PaJJion  as  Refent- 
ment :  But,  taking  our  Nature  and  Conditi- 
on as  being  what  they  are,  Why  or  for  what 
End  fuch  a  Pafjion  was  given  us  :  And  this 
chiefly  in  order  to  {hew,  what  are  the  Abules 
of  it. 

The  PeiTons  who  laid  down  for  a  Rule, 
Thou  Jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour  and  hate 
thine  Enemy,  made  fliort  Work  with  this 
Matter.  They  did  not,  it  feems,  perceive 
any  thing  to  be  difapproved  in  Hatred,  more 
than  in  Good-will  :  And,  according  to  their 
Syftem  of  Morals,  our  Enemy  was  the  pro- 
per natural  Object  of  one  of  thefe  PafTions, 
^as  our  Neighbour  was  of  the  other  of  them. 

This  was  all  they  had  to  fay,  and  all  they 
thought  needful  to  be  laid,  upon  the  Subject. 
But  this  cannot  be  fatisfactory  j  becaufe  Ha- 
tred, Malice  and  Revenge,  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  Religion  we  profefs,  and  to  the 
Nature  and  Reafon  of  the  Thing  itfelf.  There- 
fore, iince  no  Paflion  God  hath  endued  us 
with  can  be  in  itfelf  Evil ;  and  yet  fince  Men 
frequently  indulge  a  Paflion  in  fuch  Ways  and 
Degrees   that  at  length  it  becomes   quite  a- 
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Serm.  nother  Thing  from  what  it  was  originally  in 
VIII.  our  Nature ;  and  thofe  Vices  of  Malice  and 
Revenge  in  particular  take  their  Occafion 
from  the  natural  Paffion  of  Refentment  :  It 
will  be  needful  to  trace  This  up  to  its  origi- 
nal, that  we  may  fee,  What  it  is  in  itfelf 
as  placed  in  our  Nature  by  its  Author  ;  from 
which  it  will  plainly  appear,  For  what  Ends 
it  was  placed  there.  And  when  we  know 
what  ths  Paffion  is  in  itfelf,  and  the  Ends  of 
it,  we  mall  eanly  fee,  What  are  the  Abufes 
of  it,  in  which  Malice  and  Revenge  conjijl  -> 
and  which  are  fo  ftrongly  forbidden  in  the 
Text,  by  the  direct  Contrary  being  com- 
manded. 

Resentment  is  of  two  Kinds :  Hajly 
and  fuddent  or  fettled  and  deliberate.  The 
former  is  called  Anger,  and  often  Paffion ; 
which,  though  a  general  Word,  is  frequent- 
ly appropriated  and  confined  to  the  particular 
Feeling,  fudden  Anger,  as  diftinct  from 
deliberate  Refentment,  Malice  and  Revenge. 
In  all  thefe  Words  is  ufually  implied  fome- 
what  vitious ;  fomewhat  unreafonable  as  to 
the  Occafion  of  the  Paffion,  or  immoderate 
as  to  the  Degree  or  Duration  of  it.  But  that 
the  natural  Paffion  itfelf  is  indifferent,  St. 
Paul  has  aflertedin  that  Precept,  Be  ye  angry 

and 
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and  Jin  not  *  :  Which  though  it  is  by  no  Serm. 
Means  tobeunderftood  as  an  Encouragement  V] 
to  indulge  ourfelves  in  Anger,  the  Senfe  be- 
ing certainly  this,  Though  ye  be  angry,  fin  not  j 
yet  here  is  evidently  a  Diftinction  made,  be- 
tween Anger  and  Sin  \  between  the  natural 
Paffion,  and  finful  Anger. 

Sudden  Anger,  upon  certain  Occafions,  is 
meer  Inftinct  :  As  meerly  fo,  as  the  Difpofi- 
tion  to  clofe  our  Eyes  upon  the  Apprehen- 
fion  of  fomewhat  falling  into  them  ;  and  no 
more  neceffarily  implies  any  Degree  of  Reafon. 
I  fay,  neceffarily :  For  to  be  fure  ha/ly,  as 
well  as  deliberate,  Anger  may  be  occafioned 
by  Injury  or  Contempt;  in  which  Cafes 
Reafon  fuggefts  to  our  Thoughts  that  Injury 
and  Contempt,  which  is  the  Occafion  of 
the  Paffion  :  But  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  for- 
mer only  fo  far  as  it  is  to  be  diftinguimed 
from  the  latter.  The  only  Way,  in  which 
our  Reafon  and  Underftanding  can  raife  An- 
ger, is  by  reprefenting  to  our  Mind  Injuftice 
or  Injury  of  fome  Kind  or  other.  Now  mo- 
mentary Anger  is  frequently  raifed,  not 
only  without  any  real,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent Reafon ;  that  is,  without  any  Appear- 
ance of  Injury,  as  diflindt  from  Hurt  or  Pain. 

It 
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Serm.  It  cannot,  I  fuppofe,  be  thought  that  this 
VIII.  Paflion,  in  Infants  3  in  the  lower  Species  of 
Animals  j  and  which  is  often  feen,  in  Men 
towards  them  j  it  cannot,  I  fay,  be  imagi- 
ned that  thefe  Inftances  of  this  Paffion  are  the 
Effect  of  Reafon :  No,  they  are  occalioned 
by  meer  Senfation  and  Feeling.  It  is  Op- 
pofition,  fudden  Hurt,  Violence,  which  na- 
turally excites  the  Paffion  ;  and  the  real  De- 
merit or  Fault  of  him  who  offers  that  Vio- 
lence, or  is  the  Caufe  of  that  Oppofition  or 
Hurt,  does  not  in  many  Cafes  fo  much  as 
come  into  Thought. 

The  Reafon  and  End,  for  which  Man  was 
made  thus  liable  to  this  Paffion,  is,  that  he 
might  be  better  qualified  to  prevent,  and  like- 
wife  (or  perhaps  chiefly)  to  relift  and  defeat, 
fudden  Force,  Violence  and  Oppofition,  con- 
lidered  meerly  as  fuch,  and  without  Regard  to 
the  Fault  or  Demerit  of  him  who  is  the  Au- 
thor of  them.  Yet,  fince  Violence  may  be 
confidered  in  this  other  and  further  View, 
as  implying  Fault  j  and  fince  Injury,  as  diftincl 
from  Harm,  may  raife  fudden  Anger  ;  fud- 
den Anger  may  likewife  accidentally  ferve 
to  prevent,  or  remedy,  fuch  Fault  and  Injury. 
But,  confidered  as  oiftinct  from  fettled  Anger, 
it  ftands  in  our  Nature  for  Self-defence,  and 
2  not 
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riot  for  the  Adminiftration  of  Juftice.  There  Serm. 
are  plainly  Cafes,  and  in  the  uncultivated  VIII. 
Parts  of  the  Worltl,  and,  where  regular  Go- 
vernments are  not  formed,  they  frequently 
happen,  in  which  there  is  no  Time  for  Con- 
fideration,  and  yet  to  be  pafiive  is  certain 
Deftru&ion  j  in  which,  fudden  Refinance  is 
the  only  Security. 

But  from  'This,  deliberate  Anger  or  Re- 
fentment is  efTentially  diftinguifhed,  as  the 
latter  is  not  naturally  excited  by,  or  intended 
to  prevent  meer  Harm  without  Appearance 
of  Wrong  or  Injuftice.  Now,  in  order  to 
fee,  as  exactly  as  we  can,  what  is  the  natural 
Object  and  Occafion  of  fuch  Refentment  ; 
let  us  reflect  upon  the  Manner  in  which  we 
are  touched  with  Reading,  fuppofe,  a  feigned 
Story  of  Bafenefs  and  Villany,  properly 
worked  up  to  move  our  Paffions.  This  im- 
mediately raifes  Indignation,  fomewhat  of  a 
Defire  that  it  mould  be  punifhed.  And  though 
the  defigned  Injury  be  prevented,  yet  that  it 
was  deligned  is  fufficient  to  raife  this  inward 
Feeling.  Suppofe  the  Story  true,  this  inward 
Feeling  would  be  as  natural  and  as  juft  : 
And  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  Man  in  the  World,  but  would 
have  it   upon   foine  Occafions.     It  feems  in 
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Serm.  its  plainly  connected  with  a  Senfe  of  Virtue 
VIII.  and  Vice,  of  moral  Good  and  Evil.  Suppofc 
further,  we  knew  both  the  Perfon  who  did 
and  who  fuffered  the  Injury  :  Neither  would 
this  make  any  Alteration,  only  that  it  would 
probably  affect  us  more.  The  Indignation 
raifed  by  Cruelty  and  Injuftice,  and  the  De- 
fire  of  having  it  punifhed,  which  Perfons  un- 
concerned would  feel,  is  by  no  Means  Ma- 
lice. No,  it  is  Refentment  againft  Vice  and 
Wickednefs :  It  is  one  of  the  common  Bonds, 
by  which  Society  is  held  together  -,  a  Fellow- 
feeling  which  each  Individual  has  in  Behalf 
of  the  whole  Species,  as  well  as  of  him- 
felf.  And  it  does  not  appear  that  This,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  is  at  all  too  high  amongft 
Mankind.  Suppofe  now  the  Injury  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  to  be  done  againfl:  our- 
felves  j  or  thofe  whom  we  confider  as  our- 
felves.  It  is  plain,  the  Way,  in  which  we 
mould  be  affected,  would  be  exactly  the  fame 
in  Kind  :  but  it  would  certainly  be  in  a  higher 
Degree,  and  lefs  tranfient ;  becaufe  a  Senfe 
of  our  own  Happinefs  and  Mifery  is  moffc  in- 
timately and  always  prefent  to  us ;  and 
from  the  very  Confcitution  of  our  Nature, 
we  cannot  but  have  a  greater  Senfibiliry  to, 
and  be  more  deeply  interefled  in,  what  con- 
cerns 
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cerns  ourfelves.     And  this  feems   to  be  the  Serm* 
whole   of  this  Paflion   which    is,    properly   VIJJ. 
fpeaking,    natural   to  Mankind :  Namely,  a 
Refentment  againft  Injury   and    Wickednefs 
in  general  5  and    in    a  higher  Degree   when 
towards    ourfelves,     in     Proportion    to    the 
greater  Regard   which   Men   naturally  have 
for  themfelves,  than  for  others.    From  hence 
it  appears,,  that  it   is  not  natural,  but  moral 
Evil ;  it  is  not  Suffering,   but  Injury,  which 
raifes  that  Anger  and  Refentment,  which  is  of 
any  Continuance.     The  natural  Obj eel:  of  it 
is  not  one,   who  appears  to  the  furTering  Per- 
fon  to  have  been  only  the  innocent  Occafion 
of  his  Pain  or  Lofs  j  but  one,  who  has  been 
in  a  moral  Senfe  injurious  either  to  ourfelves 
or  others.     This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
obferving,  what  it  is  which  heightens  or  lef- 
fens  Refentment;  namely,   the  fame   which 
aggravates  or  leffens  the  Fault :  Friendfhip 
and  former  Obligations,  on  one  hand  ;  or  In- 
advertency, ftrong  Temptations  and  Miftake, 
on   the   other.     All  this  is  fo  much  under- 
ftood  by   Mankind,  how  little  foever   it  be 
reflected  upon,  that  a  Perfon  would  be  reck- 
oned quite  diftracted,  who  fhould  cooly   re- 
fent  an  Harm,  which  had  not  to  himfelf  the 
Appearance  of  Injury  or    Wrong.    Men   do 
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Serm.  indeed    refent    what  is  occafioned  through 
VIII.   Careleflhefs  :  But  when  they  expecT:  Obfer- 
*^y^  vance  at  their  due,  and  fo  that  Careleflhefs  is 
confidered  as  faulty.     It  is  likewife  true,  that 
they  refent  more  ftrongly   an   Injury  done, 
than  one  which,  though  defigned,  was  pre- 
vented, in  Cafes  where  the  Guilt  is  perhaps 
the  fame :  The  Reafon  however  is,  not  that 
bare  Pain  or  Lofs  raifes  Refentment,  but,  that 
it  gives  a  new,  and,  as  I  may  fpeak,  additional 
Senfe  of  the  Injury  or  Injuftice.     According 
to  the  natural  Courfe  of  the  Paflions,  the  De- 
grees of  Refentment  are  in  Proportion,   not 
only  to  the  Degree  of  Defign  and  Delibera- 
tion in  the  injurious  Perfon ;  but  in  Propor- 
tion  to  this,  joined  with  the  Degree  of  the 
Evil   defigned  or  premeditaded  ;    fince  this 
iikevvife    comes   in   to   make    the  Injuftice 
greater  or  lefs.     And  the  Evil  and  Harm  will 
appear  greater  when  they  feel  it,    than  when 
they  only  reflect  upon  it :  So  therefore  will 
the  Injury:  And  confequently  the  Refent- 
ment will  be  greater. 

The  natural  Object  or  Occafion  of  fet- 
tled Refentment  then  being  Injury,  as  diftincl 
from  Pain  or  Lofs  5  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
to  prevent  and  to  remedy  fuch  Injury,  and 
the  Miferies  ariflng  from  it,    is  the  End  for 

which 
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which  this  Paffion  was  implanted  in  Man.  Serm. 
It  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  Weapon,  put  into  VIII . 
our  Hands  by  Nature,  againft  Injury,  In- 
juftice  and  Cruelty :  How  it  may  be  inno- 
cently employed  and  made  ufe  of,  (hall  pre- 
fently  be  mentioned. 

The  Account,  which  has  been  now  given 
of  this  Paffion,  is  in  brief,  that  fudden  An- 
ger is  raifed  by,  and  was  chiefly  intended  to 
prevent  or  remedy,  mere  Harm  diftinct  from 
Injury :  But  that  it  may  be  raifed  by  Injury, 
and  may  ferve  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it ; 
and  then  the  Occalions  and  Effects  of  it  are 
the  fame,  with  the  Occafions  and  Effects  of 
deliberate  Anger.  But  they  are  effentially 
diftinguifhed  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  never 
occasioned  by  Harm,  diftinct  from  Injury  5 
and  its  natural  proper  End  is  to  remedy  or  pre- 
vent only  that  Harm,  which  implies,  or  is 
fuppofed  to  imply,  Injury  or  moral  Wrong. 
Every  one  fees  that  thefe  Obfervations  do 
not  relate  to  thofe,  who  have  habitually  fup- 
preffed  the  Courfe  of  their  Paffions  and  Affec- 
tions, out  of  Regard  either  to  Intereft  or 
Virtue;  or  who,  from  Habits  of  Vice  and 
Folly,  have  changed  their  Nature.  But,  I 
fuppofe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  now 
delcribed,    is  the  general  Courfe   of  Refent- 
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Serm.  ment,  confidered  as  a  natural  Pafiion,  neither 
VIII.  incrcafed   by   Indulgence,  nor  corrected  by 
Virtue,  nor  prevailed  over  by  other  Paflions, 
or  particular  Habits  of  Life. 

As   to  the  Abufes  of  Anger,  which  it  is 
to  be   obferved  may  be  in  all  different  De- 
grees, the  firft  which  occurs  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  PaJJion ;  to  which  fome  Men 
are  liable,  in  the  fame  Way  or  others  are  to 
the  Epikpfie,  or  any  fudden  particular  Dif- 
order.     This  Diftemper  of  the  Mind  feizes 
them  upon  the  lean:  Occafion   in  the  World, 
and  perpetually  without  any  real  Reafon  at 
all :  And  by   Means  of  it  they  are  plainly, 
every    Day,  every   waking   Hour    of    their 
Lives,  liable  and  in    Danger  of  running  in- 
to the  mofr.   extravagant     Outrages.    Of   a 
lefs  boifterous,  but  not   of  a  lefs  innocent 
Kind,  is  Peevijhnefs ;  which  I  mention  with 
Pity,  with   real  Pity  to  the  unhappy  Crea- 
tures, who,    from    their    inferior  Station,  or 
other     Circumftances     and    Relations,     are 
obliged  to  be  in  the  Way  of,    and  to  ferve  for 
a  Supply  to  it.     Both  thefe,  for  ought  that 
I  can  fee,   are  one  and    the  fame  Principle  : 
But,  as  it  takes  Root  in  Minds  of  different 
Makes,  it  appears  differently,  and  fo  is  come 
to  be  diRinguimed  by  different  Names.  That 
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which  in  a  more  feeble  Temper  is  Peevifh-  Serm. 
nefs,  and  languidly  difcharges  itfelf  upon  VIII. 
every  Thing  which  comes  in  its  Way  ;  the 
fame  Principle,  in  a  Temper  of  greater  Force 
and  ftronger  Paflions,  becomes  Rage  and 
Fury.  In  one,  the  Humour  difcharges  itfelf 
at  once  j  in  the  other,  it  is  continually  dif- 
charging.  This  is  the  Account  of  Pajjion 
and  PceviJJmefsy  as  diftinct  from  each  other, 
and  appearing  in  different  Perfons.  It  is  no 
Objection  againft  the  Truth  of  it,  that  they 
are  both  to  be  feen  fometimes  in  one  and  the 
fame  Perfon. 

With  refpect  to  deliberate  Refentment, 
the  chief  Inftances  of  Abufe  are :  When, 
from  Partiality  to  ourfelves,  we  imagine  an 
Injury  done  us,  when  there  is  none  :  When 
this  Partiality  reprefents  it  to  us  greater  than 
it  really  is :  When  we  fall  into  that  extrava- 
gant and  monftrous  Kind  of  Refentment,  to- 
wards one  who  has  innocently  been  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  Evil  to  us  -f  that  is,  Refentment 
upon  Account  of  Pain  or  Inconvenience,  with- 
out Injury  j  which  is  the  fame  Abfurdity,  as 
fettled  Anger  at  a  Thing  that  is  inanimate : 
When  the  Indignation  againft  Injury  and 
Injuftice  rifes  too  high,  and  is  beyond  Pro- 
portion to  the  particular  ill  Action  it  is  exer- 
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Serm.  cifed  upon  :  Or  laftly,  when  Pain  or  Harm  of 
VIII.  any  Kind  is  inflicted  merely  in  Confequence 
of,  and  to  gratify,  that  Refentment,  though 
naturally  raifed. 

I  t  would  be  endlefs  to  defcend  into  and 
explain  all  the  Peculiarities  of  Perverfenefs, 
and  wayward  Humour,  which  might  be  traced 
up  to  this  Paffion.  But  there  is  one  Thing, 
which  fo  generally  belongs  to  and  accom- 
panies all  Excefs  and  Abufe  of  it,  as  to  re- 
quire being  mentioned  :  a  certain  Determi- 
nation, and  refolute  Bent  of  Mind,  not  to 
be  convinced  or  fet  right ;  though  it  be  ever 
fo  plain,  that  there  is  no  Reafon  for  the  Dif- 
pleafure,  that  it  was  raifed  merely  by  Error 
or  Mifunderftanding.  In  this  there  is  doubt- 
lefs  a  great  Mixture  of  Pride ;  but  there  is 
fomewhat  more,  which  I  cannot  otherwife  ex- 
prefs  than,  that  Refentment  has  taken  PofTef- 
fion  of  the  Temper  and  of  the  Mind,  and  will 
not  quit  its  Hold.  It  would  be  too  minute,  to 
inquire  whether  this  be  any  thing  more  than 
bare  Obftinacy :  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
it,  in  a  very  particular  Manner  and  Degree, 
belongs  to  the  Abufes  of  this  Paflion. 

But,  butwithftanding  all  thefe  Abufes, 
"  Is  not  juft  Indignation  againft  Cruelty  and 
?'  Wrong,  one  of  the  lnftruments  of  Death 

"  which 
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(C  which  the  Author  of  our  Nature  hath  pro-  Serm. 
u  vided  ?  Are  not  Cruelty,  Injuftice  and  VIII. 
fi  Wrong,  the  natural  Objects  of  that  Indig- 
Cl  nation  ?  Surely  then  it  may  one  Way  or 
cc  other  be  innocently  employed  againft  them." 
True.  Since  therefore  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
very  Subfiftence  of  the  World,  that  Injury, 
Injuftice  and  Cruelty,  mould  be  punifned ; 
and  fince  Compaffion,  which  is  fo  natural  to 
Mankind,  would  render  that  Execution  of 
Juftice  exceedingly  difficult  and  uneafy  5  In- 
dignation againft  Vice  and  Wickednefs  is, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  be,  a  Ballance  to  that 
Weaknefs  of  Pity,  and  alfo  to  any  thing 
elfe  which  would  prevent  the  neceflary  Me- 
thods of  Severity.  Thofe,  who  have  never 
thought  upon  thefe  Subjects,  may  perhaps  not 
fee  the  Weight  of  this :  But  let  us  fuppofe  a 
Perfon  guilty  of  Murther,  or  any  other  Acti- 
on of  Cruelty,  and  that  Mankind  had  natu- 
rally no  Indignation  again  ft  fuch  Wickednefs 
and  the  Authors  of  it ;  but  that  every  Body 
was  affected  towards  fuch  a  Criminal  in  the 
fame  Way,  as  towards  an  innocent  Man : 
Compaffion,  amongft  other  Things,  would 
render  the  Execution  of  Juftice  exceedingly 
painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often  quite 
prevent  it.     And    notwithstanding   that   the 

L  4  Principle 
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Serm.  Principle  of  Benevolence  is  denied  by  fome, 
VIII.  and  is  really  in  a  very  low  Degree,  that  Men 
t-^v*^  are  in  great  Meafure  infenfible  to  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  their  Fellow-creatures;  yet  they  are 
not  infenfible  to  their  Mifery,  but  are  verv 
ftrongly  moved  with  it :  Infomuch  that  there 
plainly  is  Occafion  for  that  Feeling  which  is 
raifed  by  Guilt  and  Demerit,  as  a  Ballance  to 
that  of  Companion.  Thus  much  may  I  think 
juftly  be  allowed  to  Refentment,  in  the  ftrict- 
efl  Way  of  Moral  Confideration. 

The  good  Influence  which  this  Paffion 
has  in  Fail  upon  the  Affairs  of  the  World,  is 
obvious  to  every  one's  Notice.  Men  are 
plainly  retrained  from  injuring  their  Fellow- 
creatures  by  Fear  of  their  Refentment  j  and 
it  is  very  happy  that  they  are  fo,  when  they 
would  not  be  retrained  by  a  Principle  of  Vir- 
tue. And  after  an  Injury  is  done,  and  there  is  a 
Neceffity  that  the  Offender  mould  be  brought 
to  Juftice  ;  the  cool  Confideration  of  Reafon, 
that  the  Security  and  Peace  of  Society  re- 
quires Examples  of  Juftice  mould  be  made, 
might  indeed  be  fufHcient  to  procure  Laws 
to  be  enacted,  and  Sentence  pafs'd  :  But  is  it 
that  cool  Reflection  in  the  injured  Perfon, 
which,  for  the  moll:  Part,  brings  the  Offended 
to  Tuftice  ?  Or  is  it  not  Refentment  and  In- 

dignation 
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dignation  againft  the  Injury  and  the  Author  Serm. 
of  it  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  Doubt,  which  VIII. 
is  commonly  the  Cafe.  This  however  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  good  Effect,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  were  much  to  be  wimed  that  Men 
would  act  from  a  better  Principle,  Reafon  and 
cool  Reflection. 

The  Account  now  given  of  the  Pafiion 
of  Refentment,  as  diftinct  from  all  the  Abufes 
of  it,  may  fuggeft  to  our  Thoughts  the  fol- 
lowing Reflections. 

Firji,  That  Vice  is  indeed  of  ill-defert,  and 
muft  finally  be  punifhed.  Why  fliould  Men 
difpute  concerning  the  Reality  of  Virtue,  and 
whether  it  be  founded  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  which  yet  furely  is  not  Matter  of 
Queftion  ;  but  why  mould  this,  I  fay,  be  dif- 
puted,  when  every  Man  carries  about  him 
this  Pafiion,  which  affords  him  Demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  Rules  of  Juftice  and  Equity  are 
to  be  the  Guide  of  his  Actions  ?  For  every 
Man  naturally  feels  an  Indignation  upon  fee- 
ing Inftances  of  Villany  and  Bafenefs,  and 
therefore  cannot  commit  the  fame  without 
being  felf-condemned. 

Secondly,  That  we  fhould  learn  to  be  cau- 
tious left  we  charge  God  fooliJhlyt  by  afcrib- 
ing  That  to  him,  or  the  Nature  he  has  gi- 
ven 
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SERM.yenus,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own 
VIII.  Abufe  of  it.  Men  may  fpeak  of  the  Dege„ 
neracy  and  Corruption  of  the  World,  accord- 
ing to  the  Experience  they  have  had  of  it  ; 
but  Human  Nature,  confidered  as  the  divine 
Workmanfhip,  fhould  methinks  be  treated 
as  facred  :  For  in  the  Image  of  God  made  He 
Man,  That  Paffion,  from  whence  Men  take 
Occafion  to  run  into  the  dreadful  Vices  of 
Malice  and  Revenge  ;  even  That  Paffion,  as 
implanted  in  our  Nature  by  God,  is  not  only 
innocent,  but  a  generous  Movement  of 
Mind.  It  is  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  Original,  no 
more  than  Indignation  againfl  Injury  and 
Wickednefs :  That  which  is  the  only  Defor- 
mity in  the  Creation,  and  the  only  rcafona- 
ble  Object  of  Abhorrence  and  Diflike.  How 
manifold  Evidence  have  we  of  the  divine 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  when  even  Pain  in 
the  natural  World,  and  the  Paffion,  we  have 
been  now  confidering  in  the  Moral,  come 
out  Inftances  of  it ! 


SERMON 


SERMON  IX. 

Upon  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries, 


M  a  t  T  h.   v.   43,   44, 

Te  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  /aid,  Thou 
Jhalt  love  thy  Neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
"Enemy  :  But  I  fay  unto  you,  Love  your 
Enemies,  blefs  them  that  curfe  you,  do 
Good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  defpitefidly  life  you  and  per~ 
ftcute  you. 

AS  God  Almighty  forefaw  the  Irregu-  gERM 
larities  and  Diforders,  both  natural  jx. 
and  moral,  which  would  happen  in 
this  State  of  Things ;  He  hath  gracioufly 
made  fome  Provifion  againfr.  them,  by  giving 
us  feveral  Paffions  and  Affections,  which 
arife  from,  or  whofe  Objects  are  thofe  Difor- 
ders. Of  this  Sort  are  Fear,  Refentment, 
Companion  and  others  ■,  of  which  there  could 

be 
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Serm.  be  no  Occafion  or  Ufe  in  a  perfect  State:  But 
IX.  in  the  prefent  we  mould  be  expofed  to  greater 
Inconveniences  without  them ;  though  there 
are  very  confiderable  ones,  which  they  them- 
felves  are  the  Occafions  of.  They  are  In- 
cumbrances indeed,  but  fuch  as  we  are  obli- 
ged to  carry  about  with  us,  through  this  va- 
rious Journey  of  Life :  Some  of  them  as  a 
Guard  againft  the  violent  AfTaults  of  others, 
and  in  our  own  Defence  j  fome  in  Behalf  of 
others ;  and  all  of  them  to  put  us  upon,  and 
help  to  carry  us  through  a  Courfe  of  Behavi- 
our fuitable  to  our  Condition,  in  Default  of 
that  Perfection  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue,  which 
would  be  in  all  Refpects  our  better  Security. 

The  Paflion  of  Anger  orRefentmenthath 
already  been  largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been 
mown,  that  Mankind  naturally  feel  fome 
Emotion  of  Mind,  againft  Injury  andlnjuftice, 
whoever  are  the  Sufferers  by  it  j  and  even 
though  the  injurious  Defign  be  prevented 
from  taking  Effect.  Let  this  be  called  Anger, 
Indignation,  Refentment,  or  by  whatever 
Name  any  one  mall  chufej  the  Thing  itfeif  is 
underftood,  and  is  plainly  natural.  It  has  like- 
wife  been  obferved,  that  this  natural  Indigna- 
tion is  generally  moderate  and  low  enough  in 
Mankind,  in  each  particular  Man,  when  the 

Injury 
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Injury  which  excites  it,  doth  not  affect  himfelf,  Se  r  m. 
or  one  whom  he  confiders  as  himfelf.  There-    IX. 
fore  the  Precepts  to  forgive,  and   to  love  our 
EnemieSy  do  not  relate  to  that   general   In- 
dignation againft  Injury   and    the  Authors  of 
it,    but  to  this  Feeling,  or  Refentment  when 
raifed  by  private  or  perfonal  Injury.     But  no 
Man  could  be  thought  in  earned,  who  mould 
affert,  that,  though   Indignation    againft  In- 
jury,   when  Others  are  the  Sufferers,  is  inno- 
cent and  juft ;    yet    the   fame   Indignation 
againft  it,  when  we  ourfelves  are   the  Suf- 
ferers, becomes  faulty  and  blameable.     Thefe 
Precepts  therefore  cannot  be   underftood  to 
forbid  This  in  the  latter  Cafe,  more  than  in 
the  former.     Nay  they  cannot  be  underftood 
to  forbid  this  Feeling  in  the  latter  Cafe,   tho' 
raifed    to  a  higher  Degree,  than  in  the  for- 
mer :  Becaufe,  as  was   alfo  obferved  further, 
from  the  very  Conftitution   of  our  Nature, 
we  cannot  but  have  a  greater  Senfibility  to 
what  concerns  ourfelves.  Therefore  the  Pre- 
cepts in  the  Text,   and  others  of  the  like  Im- 
port with  them,  muft  be  underftood  to  forbid 
only  the  Excefs  and  Abufe  of  this  natural 
Feeling,  in  Cafes   of  perfonal  and  private  In- 
jury :  The  chief  Inftances  of  which  Excefs 
and   Abufe  have    likewife    been  already  re- 
marked j 
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Serm.  marked  ;  and  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of 
IX.     Retaliation,  do  fo  plainly  in  the  very   Terms 
exprefs  fomewhat  unreafonable,  difproporti- 
onate  and  abfurd,  as  to  admit  of  no  Pretence 
or  Shadow  of  Juftification. 

But  fmce  Cuftom  and  falfe  Honour  are 
on  the  Side  of  Retaliation  and  Revenge,  when 
the  Refentment  is  natural  and  juft ;  and  Rea- 
fons  are  fometimes  offered  in  Juftification  of 
Revenge  in  thefe  Cafes  j  and  iince  Love  of 
our  Enemies  is  thought  too  hard  a  Saying  to 
be  obeyed  :  I  will  mew  the  abfolute  unlaw- 
fubiefs  of  the  former  j  The  Obligations  we  are 
wider  to  the  latter ;  And  then  proceed  to 
fome  Reflections,  which  may  have  a  more  direct 
and  immediate  Tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  right 
Temper  of  Mind  towards  thofe  who  have  offended 
tis. 

In  fhewing  the  Unlawfulnefs  'of  Revenge, 
it  is  not  my  prefent  Defign  to  examine  what 
is  alledged  in  Favour  of  it,  from  the  Tyranny 
of  Cuftom  and  falfe  Honour,  but  only 
to  conlider  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  the 
Thing  itfelf  5  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented, and  ought  now  to  extirpate,  every 
Thing  of  that  Kind. 

Firjly  Let  us  begin  with  the  Suppofition  of 
That  being   innocent,  which  is  pleaded  for, 

and 
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and  which  fhall  be  {hewn  to  be   altogether  Serm; 
vicious,  the  Suppofition  that  we  were  allowed    *-x- 
to  render  Evil  for  Evil,  and  fee   what  would 
be  the  Confequence.       Malice   or  Refent- 
ment  towards  any  Man  hath  plainly  a  Ten- 
dency to  beget  the  fame  Paffion    in  him  who 
is  the  Object  of  it  ;  and  this  again  increafes 
it  in  the  Other.     It  is  of  the  very  Nature  of 
this  Vice  to   propagate   itfelf  not    only   by 
way  of  Example,  which  it  does  in  common 
with  other  Vices,  but   in   a  peculiar  Way  of 
its  own  5    for  Refentment  itfelf,  as  well  as 
what   is   done  in  Confequence  of  it,  is  the 
Object  of  Refentment :  Hence  it   comes  to 
pafs   that  the  firft  Offence,   even   when  fo 
flight  as  prefently  to  be  dropt  and  forgotten, 
becomes  the  Occafion  of  entering  into  a  long 
Intercourfe  of  ill    Offices :  Neither  is  it   at 
all  uncommon  to  fee  Perfons,   in  this  Pro- 
gres  of  Stife  and   Variance,    change   Parts ; 
and  him,  who  was    at  firft  the  injured  Per- 
fon,  become  more  injurious  and    blameable 
than  the  Aggreffor.     Put  the  Cafe  then,  that 
the  Law  of  Retaliation  was  univerfally  re- 
ceived, and  allowed,  as  an   innocent  Rule  of 
Life,  by    all ;    and     the    Obfervance  of  it 
thought  by  many,    (and  then   it  would  foon 
come  to  be  thought  by  all,)  a  Point  of  Ho- 
nour : 
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Serm.  nour:  This  fuppofes  every  Man  in  private 
IX.  Cafes  to  pafs  Sentence  in  his  own  Caufe ; 
and  likewife,  that  Anger  or  Refentment  is  to 
be  the  Judge.  Thus,  from  the  numberlefs 
Partialities  which  we  have  for  ourfelves, 
every  one  would  often  think  himfelf  injured 
when  he  was  not :  and  in  moft  Cafes  would 
reprefent  an  Injury  as  much  greater  than  it 
really  is  j  the  imagined  Dignity  of  the  Perfon 
offended  would  fcarce  ever  fail  to  magnifie 
the  Offence.  And,  if  bare  Retaliation,  or 
returning  juft  the  Mifchief  received,  always 
begets  Refentment  in  the  Perfon  upon  whom 
we  retaliate,  what  would  that  Excefs  do  ? 
Add  to  this,  that  he  likewife  has  his  Partiali- 
ties  There  is  no  going  on  to  reprefent  this 

Scene  of  Rage  and  Madnefs :  It  is  manifefl: 
there  would  be  no  Bounds,  nor  any  End. 
If  the  Beginning  of  Strife  is  as  when  one 
letteth  out  Water,  what  would  it  come  to 
when  allowed  this  free  and  unreftrained 
Courfe  ?  As  Coals  are  to  burning  Coals ,  or 
Wood  to  Fire ;  fo  would  thefe  contentious 
Men  be  to  kindle  Strife.  And,  fince  the  In- 
dulgence of  Revenge  hath  manifeflly  this 
Tendency,  and  does  actually  produce  thefe 
Effe&s  in  Proportion  as  it  is  allowed  ;  a  Paili- 
on  of  fo  dangerous  a  Nature  ought  not  to  be 
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indulged,    were     there    no    other    Reafon  Serm, 
againft  it.  IX. 

Secondly,    It    hath   been   fhewn  that  the 
Paffion  of  Refentment  was  placed  in  Man, 
upon  Suppolition  of,  and  as  a  Prevention  or 
Remedy  to  Irregularity  and  Diforder.     Now 
whether  it  be  allowed  or  not,  that  the  Pafli- 
on  itfelf  and  the  Gratification  of  it  joined  to- 
gether are  painful  to  the  malicious  Perfon  ; 
it  mud  however  be  fo  with  Refpect  to  the 
Perfon  towards   whom  it  is  exercifed,    and 
upon  whom  the  Revenge  is  taken.     Now, 
if  we  confider  Mankind,  according   to  that 
fine  Allufion  of  St.  Paul,   as   one  Body,  and 
every  one  Members  one  of  another  -y  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  Refentment  is,   with  Refpect  to 
Society,   a  painful  Remedy.     Thus  then  the 
very  Notion  or  Idea  of  this  Paffion,  as  a  Re- 
medy or  Prevention  of  Evil,  and  as  in  itfelf  a 
painful  Means,   plainly  mews  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  made  ufe  of,  but  only  in  order  to 
produce  fome  greater  Good. 

I  T  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  Argument 
is  not  founded  upon  an  Alluiion  or  Simile . 
but  that  it  is  drawn  from  the  very  Nature 
of  the  Patfion  itfelf,  and  the  End  for  which 
it  was  given  us.     We  are  obliged  to  make 

M  ufe 
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Serm.  ufe  of  Words  taken  from  fenfible  Things, 
IX.  to  explain  what  is  the  moil  remote  from 
{y>rJ  them:  And  every  one  fees,  from  whence 
the  Words  Prevention  and  Remedy  are  taken. 
But  if  you  pleafe,  let  thefe  Words  be  dropped : 
The  Thing itfelf,  I  fuppofe,  maybe  exprefs'd 
without  them. 

That  Mankind  is  a  Community,  that 
we  all  ftand  in  a  Relation  to  each  other,  that 
there  is  a  publick  End  and  Interft  of  Society 
which  each  Particular  is  obliged  to  promote, 
is  the  Sum  of  Morals.  Conlider  then  the  Paf- 
fion  of  Refentment,  as  given  to  this  one 
Body,  as  given  to  Society.  Nothing  can  be 
more  manifeil,  than  that  Refentment  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  fecondary  Pamon,  placed 
in  us  upon  Suppolition,  upon  Account  of, 
and  with  Regard  to  Injury  j  not,  to  be  fure, 
to  promote  and  further  it,  but  to  render  it, 
and  the  Inconveniences  and  Miferies  arifing 
from  it  lefs  and  fewer  than  they  would  be 
without  this  Pamon.  It  is  as  manifeft,  that 
the  Indulgence  of  it  is,  with  regard  to  So- 
ciety, a  painful  Means  of  obtaining  thefe 
Ends.  Confidered  in  itfelf,  it  is  very  unde- 
sirable, and  what  Society  mufl  very  much 
wifli  to  be  without.     It  is  in  every  Inflance 
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abfolutely  an  Evil  in  itfelf,  becaufe  it  implies  Serm. 
producing  Mifery  :  And  confequently  muft     IX. 
never   be  indulged    or    gratified    for   itfelf, 
by  any   one  who  coniiders  Mankind  as    a 
Community   or  Family,    and   himfelf  as   a 
Member  of  it. 

L  e  t  us  now  take  this  in  another  View. 
Every   natural  Appetite,  Pafiion  and  Affec- 
tion, may  be  gratified  in  particular  Inftances, 
without  being  fubfervient  to   the  particular 
chief  End,    for  which  thefe  feveral  Princi- 
ples were  refpectively  implanted  in  our  Na- 
ture.    And,    if  neither    this  End,  nor  any 
other    moral    Obligation     be    contradicted, 
fuch   Gratification    is    innocent.      Thus,   I 
fuppofe,  there   are  Cafes  in  which  each  of 
thefe    Principles,    this    one  of  Refentment 
excepted,  may  innocently  be  gratified,  with_ 
out   being   fubfervient  to  what  is  the  main 
End  of  it :  That  is,  though  it  does  not  con- 
duce to,    yet  it  may    be  gratified    without 
contradicting  that  End,  or  any  other  Obli- 
gation.    But  the    Gratification    of    Refent- 
ment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to   the  End 
for  which  it  was  given  us,  muft   neceiTarily 
contradict,   not  only  the   general  Obligation 
to  Benevolence,  but  likewife  that   particular 
End  itfelf.     The  End,  for  which  it  was  g'u 

M  2  ven, 
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Serm.  ven,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  Injury;  $,  e. 
IX.  the  Mifery  occafioned  by  Injury  ;  i.  e.  Mi- 
fery itfelf :  And  the  Gratification  of  it  con- 
fifts  in  producing  Mifery ;  i.  e.  in  contradict- 
ing the  End,  for  which  it  was  implanted  in 
our  Nature. 

This  whole  Reafoning  is  built  upon  the 
Difference  there  is  between  this  Paffion  and 
all  others.  No  other  Principle,  or  Paffion, 
hath  for  its  End  the  Mifery  of  our  Fellow- 
creatures.  But  Malice  and  Revenge  medi- 
tates Evil  itfelf;  and  to  do  Mifchief,  to  be  the 
Author  of  Mifery,  is  the  very  Thing  which 
gratifies  the  Paffion  :  This  is  what  it  derectly 
tends  towards,  as  its  proper  Defign.  Other 
Vices  eventually  do  Mifchief:  This  alone 
aims  at  it  as  an  End. 

N  0  t  h  1  n  g  can  with  Reafon  be  urged  in 
Juftification  of  Revenge,  from  the  good  Ef- 
fects which  the  Indulgence  of  it  were  before 
mentioned  *  to  have  upon  the  Affairs  of  the 
World  ;  becaufe,  though  it  be  a  remarkable 
Inftance  of  the  Wifdom  of  Providence  to 
bring  Good  our  of  Evil,  yet  Vice  is  Vice  to 
him  who  is  guilty  of  it.  "  But  fuppofe  thefe 
<{  good  Effects  are  forefeen  :"    That  is,  Sup- 

pofe 
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pofe  Reafon  in  a  particular  Cafe  leads  a  Man  Serm, 
the  fame  Way  as  Paffion  ?  Why  then,  to  be  IX. 
fure,  he  mould  follow  his  Reafon,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  Cafes.  So  that,  turn  the 
Matter  which  Way  ever  you  will,  no  more  can 
be  allowed  to  this  Paffion,  than  that  hath 
been  already  *. 

A  s  to  that  Love  of  our  Enemies,  which  is 
commanded  ;  this  fuppofes  the  general  Obli- 
gation to  Benevolence  or  Good-will  to- 
wards Mankind  :  And  this  being  fuppofed, 
that  Precept  is  no  more  than  to  forgive  In- 
juries ;  that  is,  to  keep  clear  of  thofe  Abufes 
before-mentioned :  Becaufe  that  we  have 
the  habitual  Temper  of  Benevolence,  is  taken 
for  granted. 

Resentment  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
Good-will :  For  we  often  fee  both  together  in 
very  high  Degrees  j  not  only  in  Parents  to- 
wards their  Children,  but  in  Cafes  of  Friend- 
ffiip  and  Dependance,  where  there  is  no  na- 
tural Relation.  Thefe  contrary  Paffions, 
though  they  may  lefTen,  do  not  neceflarily 
deftroy  each  other.  We  may  therefore  love 
our  Enemy,  and  yet  have  Refentment  a- 
gainft  him  for  his  injurious  Behaviour  to- 
wards us.     But  when   this  Refentment  in- 

M  3  tirely 
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Serm.  tirely  deftroys  our  natural  Benevolence  to- 
IX.  wards  him,  it  is  exceflive,  and  becomes  Ma- 
lice or  Revenge.  The  Command,  to  pre- 
vent its  having  this  Effect,  i.  e.  to  forgive  In- 
juries, is  the  fame  as  to  love  our  Enemies ; 
becaufe  that  Love  is  always  fuppofed,  unlefs 
deftroyed  by  Refentment. 

"But  though  Mankind  is  the  natural 
Object  of  Benevolence,  yet  may  it  not  be 
leflened  upon  Vice,  i.  e.  Injury  ?"  Allow- 
ed :  But  if  every  Degree  of  Vice  or  Injury 
mull;  deftroy  that  Benevolence,  then  no  Man 
is  the  Object  of  our  Love  j  for  no  Man  is 
without  Faults. 

B  u  T  if  lower  Inftances  of  Injury  may 
leffen  our  Benevolence,  why  may  not 
"  higher,  or  the  higheft,  deftroy  it  ?"  The 
Anfwer  is  obvious.  It  is  not  Man's  being  a 
focial  Creature,  much  lefs  his  being  a  moral 
Agent,  from  whence  alme  our  Obligations 
to  Good-will  towards  him  arife.  There  is 
an  Obligation  to  it  prior  to  either  of  thefe,  a- 
rifing  from  his  being  a  fenfible  Creature  -, 
that  is,  capable  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  Now 
this  Obligation  cannot  be  fuperfeded  by  his 
moral  Character.  What  juftifies  publick 
Execution  is,  not  that  the  Guilt  or  Demerit 
of  the  Criminal  difpenfes  with  the  Obliga- 
tion 
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tion  of  Good-will,  neither  would  this  juftify  Serm. 
any  Severity  ;  but,    that  his   Life   is  incon-     IX. 
fiftent  with  the  Quiet  and  Happinefs   of  the   ^V^J 
World :  That   is,    a  general  and  more  en- 
larged Obligation  neceffarily  deftroys  a  parti- 
cular and  more  confined  one  of  the  fame  Kind, 
inconfiftent  with  it.     Guilt. or  Injury  then 
does  not  difpenfe  with  or  fuperfede  the  Duty 
of  Love  and  Good- will. 

Neither  does  that  peculiar  Regard  to 
ourfelves,  which  was  before  allowed  to  be 
natural  *  to  Mankind,  difpenfe  with  it:  Be- 
caufe  that  can  no  Way  innocently  heighten 
our  Refentment  againft  thofe  who  have  been 
injurious  to  ourfelves  in  particular,  any  other- 
wife  than  as  it  heightens  our  Senfe  of  the 
Injury  or  Guilt  j  and  Guilt,  though  in  the 
higheft  Degree,  does  not,  as  hath  been  fhewn, 
difpenfe  with  or  fuperfede  the  Duty  of  Love 
and  Good-will. 

I  e  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  Man  fay, 
who  will  difpute  the  Reafonablenefs,  or 
the  Poflibility,  of  obeying  the  divine  Pre- 
cept we  are  now  considering  ?  Let  him 
fpeak  out,  and  it  muft  be  thus  he  will  fpeak. 
<c  Mankind,  i.  e,  a  Creature  defective  and 
<£  faulty,    is   the   proper  Object  of  Good- 

M  4  "  will, 

*  Serm.  VIII.  p.  144. 
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Serm."  will,  whatever  his  Faults  are,  when  they 
IX.  «  refpect  others ;  but  not  when  they  re- 
«  fpect  me  myfelf."  That  Men  mould  be 
offered  in  this  Manner,  and  aSi  accordingly, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  like  other  Vices ;  but 
to  ajfert  that  it  ought,  and  mufl  be  thus,  is 
Self-partiality  pofTefs'd  of  the  very  Under- 
ftanding. 

Thus  Love  to  our  Enemies,  and  thofe 
who  have  been  injurious  to  us,  is  fo  far  from 
being  a  Rant,  as  it  has  been  prophanely  called, 
that  it  is  in  Truth  the  Law  of  our  Nature, 
and  what  every  one  muft  fee  and  own,  who  is 
not  quite  blinded  with  Self-love. 

From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  what  is  the 
Degree  in  which  we  are  commanded  to 
love  our  Enemies,  or  thofe  who  have  been 
injurious  to  us.  It  were  well  if  it  could 
as  eafily  be  reduced  to  Practice.  It  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  we  are  required  to  love  them 
with  any  peculiar  Kind  of  Affection.  But 
fuppofe  the  Perfon  injured  to  have  a  due  na- 
tural Senfeofthe  Injury,  and  no  more  j  he 
ought  to  be  affected  towards  the  injurious 
Perfon  in  the  fame  Way  any  good  Men,  un- 
interefted  in  the  Cafe,  would  be ;  if  they  had 
the  fame  juft  Senfe,  which  we  have  fup- 
pofed  the  injured   Perfon   to  have,   of  the 

Fault ; 
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Fault:  After  which  there   will  yet  remain  Serm. 
real  Good-will  towards  the  Offender.  IX. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  «^*V^ 
mould  be  thought  impracticable  ?  I  am  fure 
there  is  nothing  in  it  unreafonable.  It  is  in- 
deed no  more  than  that  we  mould  not  in- 
dulge a  Paffion,  which,  if  generally  indulged, 
would  propagate  itfelf  fo  as  almoft  to  lay 
wafte  the  World  :  That  we  mould  fupprefs 
that  partial,  that  falfe  Self-Love,  which  is 
the  Weaknefs  of  our  Nature :  That  Uneafi- 
nefs  and  Mifery  mould  not  be  produced, 
without  any  good  Purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  it : 
And  that  we  mould  not  be  affected  towards 
Perfons  differently  from  what  their  Nature 
and  Character  require. 

But  fince  to  be  convinced  that  any  Tem- 
per of  Mind,  and  Courfe  of  Behaviour, 
is  our  Duty,  and  the  contrary  vitious,  hath 
but  a  diftant  Influence  upon  our  Temper  and 
Actions  j  let  me  add  fome  few  Reflections, 
which  may  have  a  more  direct  Tendency  to 
fubdue  thofe  Vices  in  the  Heart,  to  beget  in 
us  this  right  Temper,  and  lead  us  to  a  right 
Behaviour  towards  thofe  who  have  offended 
us :  Which  Reflections  however  mall  be  fuch 
as  will  further  fhew  the  Obligations  we  are 
under  to  it. 

No 
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Serm.  No  one,  I  fuppofe,  would  choofe  to 
IX.  have  an  Indignity  put  upon  him,  or  to  be  in- 
jurioufly  treated.  If  then  there  be  any 
Probability  of  a  Mifunderftanding  in  the 
Cafe,  either  from  our  imagining  we  are  in- 
jured when  we  are  not,  or  reprefenting  the 
Injury  to  ourfelves  as  greater  than  it  really 
is ;  one  would  hope  an  Intimation  of  this 
Sort  might  be  kindly  received,  and  that  Peo- 
ple would  be  glad  to  find  the  Injury  not  fo 
great  as  they  imagined.  Therefore,  without 
knowing  Particulars,  I  take  upon  me 
to  affure  all  Perfons  who  think  they  have 
received  Indignities  or  injurious  Treatment, 
that  they  may  depend  upon  it,  as  in  a  Man- 
ner certain,  that  the  Offence  is  not  fo  great 
as  they  themfelves  imagine.  We  are  in 
fuch  a  peculiar  Situation,  with  refpe<5t  to 
Injuries  done  to  ourfelves,  that  we  can  fcarce 
any  more  fee  them  as  they  really  are,  than 
our  Eye  can  fee  itfelf.  If  we  could  place 
ourfelves  at  a  due  Diflance,  /.  e.  be  really 
unprejudiced,  we  mould  frequently  difcern 
That  to  be  in  reality  Inadvertence  and  Mif- 
take  in  our  Enemy,  which  we  now  fancy  we 
fee  to  be  Malice  or  Scorn.  From  this  proper 
Point  of  View,  we  mould  likewife  in  all 
Probability  fee  fomething  of  thefe   latter  in 

ourfelves? 
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ourfelves,  and  raoft  certainly  a  great  deal  of  Serm. 
the  former.  Thus  the  Indignity  or  Injury  IX. 
would  almoft  infinitely  leffen,  and  perhaps 
at  laft  come  out  to  be  nothing  at  all.  Self- 
love  is  a  Medium  of  a  peculiar  Kind  :  In  thefe 
Cafes  it  magnifies  every  thing  which  is  amifs 
in  others,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  lefTens 
every  Thing  amifs  in  ourfelves. 

Anger  alfo  or  Hatred  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  another  falfe  Medium  of  viewing 
Things,  which  always  reprefents  Characters 
and  Actions  much  worfe  than  they  really  are. 
Ill-will  not  only  never  fpeaks,  but  never 
thinks  well,  of  the  Perfon  towards  whom  it 
is  exercifed.  Thus  in  Cafes  of  Offence  and 
Enmity,  the  whole  Character  and  Behaviour 
is  confidered  with  an  Eye  to  that  particular 
Part  which  has  offended  us,  and  the  whole 
Man  appears  monftrous,  without  any  thing 
right  or  human  in  him :  Whereas  the  Re- 
fentment  fhonld  furely  at  lead  be  confined  to 
that  particular  Part  of  Behaviour  which  gave 
Offence :  fince  the  other  Parts  of  a  Man's 
Life  and  Character  ftand  juft  the  fame  as  they 
did  before. 

I  n  general,  there  are  very  few  In- 
ftances  of  Enmity  carried  to  any  length 
but   Inadvertency,     Mifunderftanding,   fome 

real 
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Serm.  real  Miftake  of  the  Cafe,  on  one  Sidehow. 
IX.     ever,  if  not    on    both,  has   a   great  Share 
in  it. 

If  thefe Things  were  attended  to,  thefe  Ill- 
humours  could  not  be  carried  to  any  length 
amongft  good  Men,  and  they  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly abated  amongft  all.  And  one 
would  hope  they  might  be  attended  to  :  For 
all  that  thefe  Cautions  come  to,  is  really  no 
more  than  deliring,  that  Things  may  be  con- 
fidered  and  judged  of  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  that  we  mould  have  an  Eye  to,  and  be- 
ware of,  what  would  otherwife  lead  us  into 
Miftakes.  So  that  to  make  Allowances  for 
Inadvertence,  Mifunderftanding,  for  the  Par- 
tialities of  Self-love,  and  the  falfe  Light  which 
Anger  fets  Things  in  j  I  fay,  to  make  Allow- 
ances for  thefe,  is  not  to  be  fpoken  of  as  an 
Inftance  of  Humblenefs  of  Mind,  or  Meek- 
nefs  and  Moderation  of  Temper  j  but  as 
what  common  Senfe  mould  fuggeft,  to  avoid 
judging  wrong  of  a  Matter  before  us,  though 
Virtue  and  Morals  were  out  of  the  Cafe. 
And  therefore  it  as  much  belongs  to  ill  Men, 
who  will  indulge  the  Vice  I  have  been  argu- 
ing againft,  as  to  good  Men,  who  endeavour 
to  fubdue  it  in  themfelves.  In  a  Word,  all 
thefe  Cautions,  concerning  Anger  and  Self- 
love, 
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love,  are  no  more  than  defiring  a  Man,  who  Serm. 
was  looking  through  a   Glafs,  which  either     IX. 
magnified  or  lefTened,  to  take  Notice,  that  the 
Objects  are  not  in  themfelves  what  they  ap- 
pear through  that  Medium. 

T  o  all  thefe  Things  one  might  add,  that 
Refentment  being  out   of  the  Cafe,  there  is 
not  properly  fpeaking  any  fuch  Thing  as  di- 
rect:  Ill-will  in  one  Man  towards  another : 
Therefore  the  firft  Indignity  or  Injury,  if  it 
be  not  owing  to  Inadvertence   or  Mifunder- 
ftanding,    may  however     be   refolved    into 
other  particular  Paflions  or  Self-love  :  Princi- 
ples quite  diftinct   from  Ill-will,   and  which 
we  ought  all   to   be  difpofed  to  excufe  in 
others,  from  experiencing  fo  much  of  them  in 
ourfelves.     A  great  Man  of  Antiquity  is  re- 
ported to  have  faid,  that,  as  He  never  was  in- 
dulgent to  any  one  Fault  in  himfelf,  He  could 
not  excufe  thofe  of  others.     This  Sentence 
could  fcarce  with  Decency  come  out  of  the 
Mouth  of  any  humane  Creature.     But  if  we 
invert  the  former  Part,  and  put  it  thus :  That 
He  was  indulgent  to  many  Faults  in  himfelf, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  the  belt,  of  us  are,  and  yet 
was  implacable  ;  how  monftrous  would  fuch 
an  Aflertion  appear  ?  And  this  is  the  Cafe  in 
Refpect   to  every  humane  Creature,  in  Pro- 
portion 
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Serm.  portion  as  He  is  without  the  forgiving  Spirit 
IX.    I  have  been  recommending. 

Further,  Though  Injury,  Injuftice, 
Oppreflion,  the   Bafenefs  of  Ingratitude,  are 
the  natural  Objects  of  Indignation,  or  if  you 
pleafe  of  Refentment,   as  before  explained  -, 
yet  they  are  like  wife  the  Objects  of  Compaf- 
iion,  as  they  are  their  own  Punifhment,  and 
without  Repentance  will  for  ever  be  fo.     No 
one  ever  did  a  defigned  Injury  to  another,  but 
at  the  fame  Time  He  did  a  much  greater  to 
himfelf.     If  therefore   we    would    confider 
Things  juftly,  fuch  an  one  is,  according  to  the 
natural  Courfe   of  our  Affections,   an  Object 
of  Companion,   as  well   as   of  Difpleafure : 
And  to  be  affected  really  in  this  Manner,   I 
fay  rdally,  in  Opposition   to  Show   and  Pre- 
tence, argues  the  true  Greatnefs  of  Mind.  We 
have   an  Example    of    Forgivenefs   in  this 
Way  in  its  utmoft  Perfection,    and  which  in- 
deed includes  in  it  all  that  is  Good,  in  that 
Prayer  of  our  BleiTed  Saviour  on  the  Crofs  : 
Father  %  forgive  them  j  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

But  Laftly,  The  Offences  which  we  are 
all  guilty  of  againfr.  God,  and  the  Injuries 
which  Men  do  to  each  other,  are  often  men- 
tioned together:    And,  making  Allowances 

for 
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for  the  infinite  Diftance  between  the  Majefty  Serm. 
of  Heaven,  and  a  frail  Mortal,  and  likewife    IX. 
for  this,  that  He  cannot  poffibly  be  affected  or 
moved  as  we  are ;  Offences  committed   by 
others  againft  ourfelves,  and  the  Manner  in 
which  we  are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them, 
give  a  real  Occafion  for  calling  to  Mind  our 
own  Sins  againft  God.     Now  there  is  an  Ap- 
prehenfion    and    Pre-fentiment,    natural  to 
Mankind,  that  we  ourfelves  mall  one  Time 
or  other  be  dealt  with,  as  we  deal  with  others; 
and  a  peculiar  Acquiefcence   in,  and  Feeling 
of  the  Equity  and  Juftice  of  this  equal  Diftri- 
bution.     This  natural  Notion  of  Equity  the 
Son  of  Sirach  has  put  in  the  ftrongeft  way. 
*  He  that  revengeth  fkall  find Vengeance  from 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  furely  keep  his  Sins   in 
Reme?nbrance.      Forgive  thy    Neighbour   the 
Hurt  he  hath    done  wits    thee,    fo  fiall  thy 
Sins  alfo  be  forgiven  when  thou  prayefi.     On? 
Man  beareih    Hatred    againft    another,   and 
doth   he  feek   Pardon  from   the   Lord?     II? 
Jlxweth  no  Mercy  to  a  Man  which  is  like  him- 
felfy    and   doth    he    afk    Forgivenefs    cf   his 
own  Si?2s  ?  Let  any    one  read  our  Saviour's 
Parable  of  the  King  who  took  Account  of  his 
Servants  -J-  j  and  the  Equity  and  Rightnefs 

of 
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Serm.  of  the  Sentence,  which  was  patted  upon 
IX.  him  who  was  unmerciful  to  his  Fellow-Ser- 
vant, will  be  felt.  There  is  fomewhat  in 
Humane  Nature,  which  accords  to,  and  falls 
in  with  that  Method  of  Determination.  Let 
us  then  place  before  our  Eyes  the  Time  which 
is  represented  in  the  Parable ;  That  of  our 
own  Death,  or  the  final  Judgment.  Suppofe 
yourfelves  under  the  Apprehenfions  of  ap- 
proaching Death ;  that  you  were  juft  going 
to  appear  naked  and  without  Difguife  before 
the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth,  to  give  an  Ac- 
count of  your  Behaviour  towards  your  Fel- 
low-creatures :  Could  any  Thing  raife  more 
dreadful  Apprehenfions  of  that  Judgment, 
than  the  Reflection  that  you  had  been  impla- 
cable, and  without  Mercy  towards  thofe  who 
had  offended  you :  without  that  forgiving 
Spirit  towards  others,  which  that  it  may  now 
be  exercifed  towards  yourfelves,  is  your 
only  Hope  ?  And  thefe  natural  Apprehenfi- 
ons are  authorized  by  our  Saviour's  Applica- 
tion of  the  Parable :  So  like-wife  fiall  7?iy 
heavenly  Father  do  alfo  unto  you>  if  ye  from 
your  Hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  Brother 
their  Trefpajfes,  On  the  other  Hand,  fup- 
pofe  a  good  Man  in  the  fame  Circumftance, 
in  the  laft  Part  and  Clofe  of  Life ;  confcious 

of 
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of  many  Frailties,     as   the  beft  are,  but  coii-Serm. 
fcious  too  that  He  had  been  meek,  forgiving     IX. 
and  merciful ;  that  He  had  in  Simplicity  of 
Heart  been  ready  to  pafs  over  Offences  againft 
himfelf:  The    having  felt   this   good  Spirit 
will  give  him,  not  only  a  full  View  of  the 
Amiablenefs    of  it,   but  the  fureft  Hope  that 
He  fhall  meet  with  it  in  his  Judge.  This  like- 
wife  is  confirmed  by  his  own  Declaration  :  If 
ye  forgive  Men  their   Trefpaffes,   your  heavenly 
Father  wilt  likewife  forgive  you.    And  that  we 
might  have  a  conftant  Senfe  of  it  upon   our 
Mind,  the  Condition  is  exprefs'd  in  our  daily 
Prayer.     A  forgiving  Spirit  is  therefore  abfo- 
lutely  necefTary,    as  ever  we  hope  for  pardon 
of  our  own  Sins,  as  ever  we  hope  for  Peace 
of  Mind  in  our  dying  Moments,  ©r  for  the 
divine  Mercy  at  that  Day  when  we  mail  moft 
{land  in  need  of  it, 
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And  Nathan  faid  to   David,   Thou  art   the 

Man. 

THESE  Words  are  the  Application  «  .  '  • 
of  Nathans  Parable  to  David,  up-  -^ 
on  Occafion  of  his  Adultery  with 
Bathfieba,  and  the  Murder  of  Uriah  her 
Hu(band.  The  Parable,  which  is  related  in 
the  moft  beautiful  Simplicity,  is  this : 
*  There  were  two  Men  in  one  City  j  the  one 
rich,  and  the  other  poor,  The  rich  Man  had 
exceeding  many  Flocks  and  Herds :  But  the 
poor  Man  had  nothing,  fave  one  little  Ew- 
Lambt  which  he  had  bought  and  ?iouriJhed 
up :    And  it  grew    up    together   with    him, 

N  2  and 
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Serm.  and  with  his  Children  j  it  did  eat  of  his  own 
X.  Meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  Cup,  and 
Jay  in  his  Bofom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a 
Daughter.  And  there  came  a  Traveller 
unto  the  rich  Man,  and  he  fpared  to  take 
of  his  own  -Flock,  and  of  his  own  Herd,  to 
drefs  for  the  way-faring  Man  that  was 
come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor  Mans 
Lamb,  and  drejfed  it  for  the  Man  that  was 
come  to  him.  And  David 's  Anger  was 
greatly  kindled  againfl  the  Man,  and  he  faid 
to  Nathan,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  Man 
that  hath  done  this  Thing  fiall  furely  die. 
And  he  fiall  rejlore  the  Lamb  four-fold, 
becauje  he  did  this  Thing,  and  becaufe  he 
had  no  Pity.  David  paries  Sentence,  not 
only  that  there  fhould  be  a  four-fold  Refti- 
tution  made  j  but  he  proceeds  to  the  Ri- 
gour of  Juftice,  the  Man  that  hath  done 
this  Thing  fiall  die:  And  this  Judgment  is 
pronounced  with  the  utmoft  Indignation  a-^ 
gainft  fuch  an  Act  of  Inhumanity ;  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  he  /Ijall  furely  die:  and  his 
Anger  was  greatly  kindled  againfl  the  Man. 
And  the  Prophet  anfwered,  Thou  art  the 
Man.  He  had  been  guilty  of  much  greater 
Inhumanity,  with  the  utmoft  Deliberation, 
Thought   and   Contrivance.      Near  a  Year 

mult 
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mufthave  palled,  between  the  Time  of  the  Serm. 
Commiffion   of  his  Crimes,  and   the  Time     X. 
of  the  Prophet's  coming  to  him  ;  and  it  does 
not   appear  from  the  Story,  that  he  had  in 
all  this  While  the  leaft  Remorfe   or   Contri- 
tion. 

T  h  e  R  e  is  not  any  thing,  relating  to  Men 
and  Characters,  more  furprizing  and  unac- 
countable, than  this  Partiality  to  themfelves, 
which  is  obfervable  in  many  j  as  there  is  no- 
thing of  more  melancholy  Reflection,  re- 
fpecting  Morality,  Virtue  and  Religion. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  Men  feem  perfect 
Strangers  to  their  own  Characters.  They 
think,  and  reafon,  and  judge  quite  diffe- 
rently upon  [any  Matter  relating  to  them- 
felves, from  what  they  do  in  Cafes  of  Others 
where  they  are  not  interefted.  Hence  it  is  one 
hears  People  expofing  Follies,  which  they 
themfelves  are  eminent  for  j  and  talking  with 
great  Severity  againft  particular  Vices,  which, 
if  all  the  World  be  not  miftaken,  they  them- 
felves are  notorioufly  guilty  of.  This  Self- ig- 
norance and  Self-partiality  may  be  in  all  diffe- 
rent Degrees.  It  is  a  lower  Degree  of  it,  which 
David  himfelf  refers  to  in  thefe  Words, 
Who  can  tell  •  how  ojt  he  offendeth  ?  0  clean fe 
thou    me    from    my    fecret     Faults,      This 

N3  is 
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Serm.  is  the  Ground  of  that  Advice  of  Elihu  to 
X.     Job  :  Surely   it    is  meet   to  be  /aid  unto  God, 

'&*****  . That  which  I  fee  not,  teach  thou  ?ne ;  if 

I  have  done  Iniquity,  I  will  do  no  more.  And 
Solomon  faw  this  Thing  in  a  very  ftrong  Light, 
when  he  faid,  He  that  trujleth  his  own  Heart  is 
a  Fool.  This  likewife  was  the  Reafon  why 
that  Precept,  Know  thy/elf,  was  fo  frequently 
inculcated  by  the  Philofophers  of  old.  For 
jf  it  were  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  Regard 
to  ourfelves,  it  would  certainly  be  no  great 
Difficulty  to  know  our  own  Character,  what 
paries  within  the  Bent  and  Bias  of  our  Mind  ; 
much  lefs  would  there  be  any  Difficulty  in 
judging  rightly  of  our  own  Actions.  But 
from  this  Partiality  it  frequently  comes  to 
pafs,  that  the  Obfervation  of  many  Men's 
being  themfelves  laft  of  all  acquainted  with 
what  falls  out  in  their  own  Families,  may  be 
applied  to  a  nearer  Home,  to  what  paffes 
within  their  own  Breafts. 

T  h  e  R  e  is  plainly,  in  the  Generality  of 
Mankind,  an  Abfence  of  Doubt  or  Diftruft, 
in  a  very  great  Meafure,  as  to  their  moral 
Character  and  Behaviour  -s  and  likewife  a 
Pifpofition  to  take  for  granted,  that  all  is 
right  and  well  with  them  in  thefe  Refpects. 
The  former  is  owing  to  their  not  reflect- 
ing 
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ing,  not  exercifing  their  Judgment  upon  Serm. 
themfelves ;  the  latter  to  Self-love.  I  am  X. 
not  fpeaking  of  that  Extravagance,  which  is 
fometimes  to  be  met  with  j  Instances  of 
Perfons  declaring  in  Words  at  length,  that 
they  never  were  in  the  Wrong,  nor  had 
ever  any  Diffidence  to  the  JuStnefs  of  their 
Conduct,  in  their  whole  Lives.  No,  thefe 
People  are  too  far  gone  to  have  any  thing 
faid  to  them.  The  Thing  before  us  is  indeed 
of  this  Kind,  but  in  a  lower  Degree,  and 
confined  to  the  moral  Character}  fome- 
what  of  which  we  almoSt  all  of  us  have* 
without  reflecting  upon  it.  Now  conlider 
how  long,  and  how   groSTly,   a  Perfon   of 

the  beft  Understanding  might  be  impofed 
upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any  Sus- 
picion, and  in  whom  he  placed  an  intire 
Confidence ;  efpecially  if  there  were  Friend- 
ship and  real  Kindnefs  in  the  Cafe :  Surely  this 
holds  even  Stronger  with  refpect  to  that  Self 
we  are  all  fo  fond  of.  Hence  arifes  in  Men 
a  Difregard  of  Reproof  and  Instruction,  Rules 
of  Conduct  and  moral  Difcipline,  which 
occasionally  come  in  their  Way :  A  Difre- 
gard, I  fay,  of  thefe ;  not  in  every  Refpect, 
but  in  this  Single  one,  namely,  as  what  may 
be  of  Service  to  them  in   particular  towards 

N  4  mending 
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Serm.  mending  their  own  Hearts  and  Tempers,  and 
I  X.  making  them  better  Men.  It  never  in  Ear- 
ned; comes  into  their  Thoughts,  whether 
fuch  Admonitions  may  not  relate,  and  be  of 
Service  to  themfelves  j  and  this  quite  diftinct 
from  a  pofitive  Perfuafion  to  the  Contrary, 
a  Perfuafion  from  Reflection  that  they  are 
innocent  and  blamelefs  in  thofe  Refpecls. 
Thus  we  may  invert  the  Obfervation  which 
is  fomewhere  made  upon  Brutus,  that  he 
never  read  but  in  order  to  make  himfelf  a 
better  Man.  It  fcarce  comes  into  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Generality  of  Mankind, 
that  this  Ufe  is  to  be  made  of  moral  Reflec- 
tions which  they  meet  with  ;  that  this  Ufe,  I 
fay,  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  Themfelves,  for 
every  Body  obferves  and  wonders  that  it  is  not 
done  by  Others. 

Further,  there  are  Inftances  of  Per- 
fons  having  fo  fixed  and  fteady  an  Eye  upon 
their  own  Intereft,  whatever  they  place  it  in, 
and  the  Intereft  of  thofe  whom  they  confider 
as  themfelves,  as  in  a  Manner  to  regard  no- 
thing elfe  j  their  Views  are  almoft  confined  to 
this  alone.  Now  we  cannot  be  acquainted 
with,  or  in  any  Propriety  of  Speech  be  faid  to 
know  any  thing,  but  what  we  attend  to. 
If  therefore  they   attend  only  to  one  Side> 

they 
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they  really  will  not,  cannot  fee  or  know  what  Serm. 
is  to  be  alledged  on  the  other.  Though  a  X. 
Man  hath  the  beft  Eyes  in  the  World,  he 
cannot  fee  any  Way  but  that  which  he  turns 
them.  Thus  thefe  Perfons,  without  paffing 
over  the  lean:,  the  mod  minute  Thing  which 
can  poffibly  be  urged  in  Favour  of  them- 
felves, fhall  overlook  intirely  the  plainer!:  and 
moil  obvious  Things  on  the  other  Side. 
And  whilft  they  are  under  the  Power  of  this 
Temper,  Thought  and  Confederation,  up- 
on the  Matter  before  them,  has  fcarce  any 
Tendency  to  fet  them  right :  Becaufe  they 
are  engaged  ;  and  their  Deliberation  concern- 
ing an  Aclion  to  be  done,  or  Reflection  upon 
it  afterwards,  is  not  to  fee  whether  it  be 
right,  but  to  find  out  Reafons  to  juftify  or 
palliate  it;  palliate  it,  not  to  others,  but  to 
themfelves. 

I  n  fome  there  is  to  obferved  a  general 
Ignorance  of  themfelves,  and  wrong  Way  of 
thinking  and  judging  in  every  Thing  relating 
to  themfelves  ;  their  Fortune,  Reputation, 
every  Thing  in  which  Self  can  come  in  : 
And  this  perhaps  attended  with  the  righteffc 
Judgment  in  all  other  Matters.  In  others 
this  Partiality  is  not  fo  general,  has  not 
taken  hold  of  the  whole  Man,  but  is  confined 

to 
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Serm.  to  fome  particular  favourite  Paflion,  Intereft 
X.     or  Purfuit  j  fuppofe  Ambition,  Covetoufnefs, 

^V>J  or  any  other.  And  thefe  Perfons  may  pro- 
bably judge  and  determine  what  is  perfectly 
juft  and  proper,  even  in  Things  in  which 
they  themfelves  are  concerned,  if  thefe  Things 
have  no  Relation  to  their  particular  favourite 
Paffion  or  Purfuit.  Hence  arifes  that  ama- 
zing Incongruity,  and  feeming  Inconfif- 
tency  of  Character,  from  whence  flight 
Obfervers  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Whole 
is  hypocritical  and  falfe  ;  not  being  able  other- 
wife  to  reconcile  the  feveral  Parts:  Whereas 
in  Truth  there  is  real  Honefty,  {o  far 
as  it  goes.  There  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  Men's 
being  honeft  to  fuch  a  Degree,  and  in  fuch 
Refpe&s,  but  no  further.  And  this,  as  it 
is  true,  fo  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be 
taken  Notice  of,  and  allowed  them;  fuch 
general  and  undiftinguifhing  Cenfure  of  their 
whole  Characters,  as  defigning  and  falfe,  be- 
ing one  main  Thing  which  confirms  them  in 
their  Self-deceit.  They  know  that  the  whole 
Cenfure  is  not  true  ;  and  fo  take  for  granted 
that  no  Part  of  it  is. 

But  to  go  on   with  the  Explanation  of 
the   Thing  itfelf :  Vice  in  general  confifts  in 
having   an  unreafonable   and  too   great  Re- 
gard 
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gard  to  ourfelves,  in  Comparifon  of  others.  Serm. 
Robbery  and  Murder  is  never  from  the  Love     X. 
of  Injuftice  and  Cruelty,    but  to  gratify  fome 
other  Paffion,   to   gain  fome  fuppofed  Ad- 
vantage :    And  it  is  falfe  Selfifhnefs  alone, 
whether  cool  or  paflionate,   which  makes  a 
Man  refolutely  purfue  that  End,   be  it  ever 
fo  much    in   the   Injury    of  another.     But 
whereas,  in  common  and  ordinary  Wicked- 
nefs,  this  unreafonablenefs,     this    Partiality 
and  Selfifhnefs   relates   only,   or  chiefly,  to 
the  Temper  and  Paffions,  in  the  Characters 
we  are  now  confidering,   it   reaches  to  the 
Underftanding,  and  influences  the  very  Judg- 
ment *.     And,  befides  that  general  Want  of 

Diftruft 

*  That  peculiar  Regard  for  ourfelves  which  frequently 
produces  this  Partiality  of  Judgment  in  our  own  Favour,  may 
have  a  quite  contrary  Effecl,  and  occasions  the  utmoft  Diffi- 
dence and  Diftruft  of  Ourfelves  j  were  it  only,  as  it  may  fet  us 
upon  a  more  frequent  and  ftritt  Survey  and  Review  of  our 
own  Character  and  Behaviour.  This  Search  or  Recollection 
itfelf  implies  fomewhat  of  Diffidence;  and  the  Difcoveries 
we  make,  what  is  brought  to  our  View,  may  poffibly  increafe 
it.  Good-will  to  another  may  either  blind  our  Judgment, 
fo  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  Faults ;  or  it  may  put  us  upon 
exercifing  that  Judgment  with  greater  Strittnefs,  to  fee 
whether  he  is  fo  faultlefs  add  perfect  as  we  wifh  him.  If 
that  peculiar  Regard  to  Ourfelves  leads  us  to  examine  our  own 
Character  with  this  greater  Severity,  in  order  really  to  im- 
prove and  grow  better,  it  is  the  moft  commendable  Turn  of 
Mind  poffible,  and  can  fcarce  be  to  Excefs.  But  if,  as  every 
Thing  hath  its  Counterfeit,  we  are  fo  much  employed  about 

ourfelves 
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Serm.  Diflruft  and  Diffidence  concerning  our  own 
X.  Character,  there  are,  you  fee,  two  Things, 
which  may  thus  prejudice  and  darken  the 
Underftanding  itfelf:  That  Over-fondnefs 
for  ourfelves,  which  we  are  all  fo  liable  to  j 
and  alfo  being  under  the  Power  of  any  par- 
ticular Paffion  or  Appetite,  or  engaged  in  any 
particular  Purfuit.  And  thefe,  efpecially  the 
laft  of  the  two,  may  be  in  fo  great  a  Degree, 
as  to  influence  our  Judgment,  even  of  other 
Perfons  and  their  Behaviour.  Thus  a  Man, 
whofe  Temper  is  formed  to  Ambition  or  Co<- 
vetoufnefs,  mall  even  approve  of  them  fome- 
times  in  others. 

This  feems  to  be  in  a  good  Meafure  the 
Account  of  Self-partiality  and  Self-deceit, 
when  traced  up  to  its  Original.  Whether  it 
be,  or  be  not  thought  fatisfactory,  That 
there  is  fuch  a  Thing,  is  manifeft  j  and  that 
it  is  the  Occafion  of  great  Part  of  the  unrea- 
fonable  Behaviour  of  Men  towards  each 
other  :  That  by  means  of  it  they  palliate  their 
Vices  and  Follies  to  themfelves :  and  that  it 

prevents 

ourfelves  in  order  to  difguife  what  is  amifs,  and  to  make  a 
better  Appearance;  or  if  our  Attention  to  ourfelves  has  chiefly 
this  EfFeft  ;  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the  greater!  Weaknefs 
and  Excefs,  and  is  like  all  other  Excefies  its  own  Difappojnt- 
ment  :  For  fcarce  any  mow  themfelves  to  Advantage^  who 
are  ov^r  follicitous  of  doing  (o. 
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prevents  their  applying  to  themfelves  thofe  Serm. 
Reproofs  and  Instructions,  which  they  meet  X. 
with  either  in  Scripture  or  in  moral  and  re- 
ligious Difcourfes,  though  exactly  fuitable  to 
the  State  of  their  own  Mind,  and  the  Courfe 
of  their  Behaviour.  There  is  one  Thing 
further  to  be  added  here,  that  the  Temper  we 
diftinguifh  by  Hardnefs  of  Heart  with  refpect 
to  others,  joined  with  this  Self-partiality, 
will  carry  a  Man  almoft  any  Lengths  of 
Wickednefs,  in  the  Way  of  Oppreffion  hard 
Ufage  of  others,  and  even  to  plain  Injufticej 
without  his  having,  from  what  appears,  any 
real  Senfe  at  all  of  it.  This  indeed  was  not 
the  general  Character  of  David:  For  he 
plainly  gave  Scope  to  the  Affections  of  Com- 
panion and  Good-will,  as  well  as  to  his  Paf- 
iions  of  another  Kind. 

B  u  t  as  fome  Occasions  and  Circumflan- 
ces  lie  more  open  to  this  Self-deceit,  and 
give  it  greater  Scope  and  Opportunities  than 
others,  thefe  require  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  then,  that  as  there 
are  exprefs  determinate  Acts  of  Wickednefs, 
fuch  as  Murder,  Adultery,  Theft :  So  on  the. 
other  Hand,  there  are  numberlefs  Cafes  in 
which  the  Vice  and  Wickednefs  cannot  be 

exactly 
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Serm.  cxaaly  defined  5  but  confifts  in  a  certain 
X.  general  Temper  and  Courfe  of  Action,  or  in 
the  Neglect  of  fome  Duty,  fuppofe  Charity 
or  any  other,  whofe  Bounds  and  Degrees  are 
not  fixed.  This  is  the  very  Province  of  Self- 
deceit  and  Self-partiality  :  Here  it  governs 
without  Check  or  Controul.  "■■  For  what 
"  Commandment  is  there  broken  ?  Is  there 
"  a  Tranfgrefiion  where  there  is  no  Law  ? 
<c  a  Vice  which  cannot  be  defined  ?. 

Whoever  will  confider  the  whole 
Commerce  of  Humane  Life,  will  fee  that  a 
great  Part,  perhaps  the  greateft  Part,  of  the 
Intercourfe  amongft  Mankind,  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  fixed  determinate  Rules.  Yet  in 
thefe  Cafes  there  is  a  Right  and  a  Wrong  : 
A  merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and  companio- 
nate Behaviour,  which  furely  is  our  Duty  ; 
and  an  unmerciful  contracted  Spirit,  an  hard 
and  oppreflive  Courfe  of  Behaviour,  which 
is  moft  certainly  immoral  and  vitious.  But 
who  can  define  precifely,  wherein  that  con- 
tracted Spirit  and  hard  Ufage  of  others  con- 
fift,  as  Murder  and  Theft  may  be  defined  ? 
There  is  not  a  Word  in  our  Language,  which 
exprefies  more  deteftable  Wickednefs  than 
OppreJJion:  Yet  the  Nature  of  this  Vice 
cannot  be  fo  exactly  ftated,  nor  the  Bounds 

of 
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of  it   fo  determinately  marked,  as  that  we  Serm. 
mall  be  able  to  fay  in  all  Inftances,   where     X. 
rigid  Right  and  Juftnefs  ends,   and  Oppref- 
fion  begins.     In   thefe   Cafes  there  is  great 
Latitude  left,  for  every  one  to  determine  for> 
and  confequently  to  deceive  himfelf.     It  is 
chiefly  in  thefe  Cafes,   that  Self-deceit  comes 
in  ;  as  every  one  muft  fee  that  there  is  much 
larger  Scope  for  it  here,  than  in  exprefs,  lingle, 
determinate    A<fts    of    Wickednefs.     How- 
ever it  comes  in  with  refpedt  to  the  Circum- 
Jiances  attending  the  moft  grofs  and  deter- 
minate A&s   of  Wickednefs.     Of  this,  the 
Story  of  David,  now  before  us,    affords   the 
moft  aftoniming  Inftance.    It  is  really  pro- 
digious, to  fee  a  Man,  before  fo  remarkable 
for  Virtue  and  Piety,  going   on  deliberately 
from  Adultery  to  Murder,    with   the  fame 
cool  Contrivance,  and,  from   what   appears, 
with  as   little  Difturbance,  as  a  Man  would 
endeavour  to   prevent  the  ill  Confequences 
of  a  Miftake  he  had  made  in  any  common 
Matter.     That    total  Infenfibility  of    Mind 
with  refpect  to  thofe  horrid  Crimes,   after 
the  Commiffion  of  them,  manifeftly  mews 
that  he  did  fome  Way  or  other  delude  him- 
felf :  And  this  could  not  be  with  refpect  to 
the  Crimes  themfelves,  they  were  fo  mani- 
feftly 
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Serm.  feftly  of  the  groiTeft  Kind.     What  the  parti- 
X.    cular  Gircumftances   were,    with    which  he 
extenuated  them,   and  quieted  and  deceived 
himfelf,  is  not  related. 

Having  thus  explained  the  Nature 
of  internal  Hypocrify  and  Self-deceit,  and  re^ 
marked  the  Occalions  upon  which  it  exerts 
itfelf}  there  are  feveral  Things  further  to 
be  obferved  concerning  it :  That  all  of  the 
Sources,  to  which  it  was  traced  up,  are  fome- 
times  obfervable  together  in  one  and  the 
fame  Perfon  :  But  that  one  of  them  is  more 
remarkable,  and  to  a  higher  Degree,  in  fome, 
and  others  of  them  are  fo  in  others :  That  in 
general  it  is  a  complicated  Thing ;  and  may 
be  in  all  different  Degrees  and  Kinds :  That 
the  Temper  itfelf  is  elTentially  in  its  own 
Nature  vitious  and  immoral.  It  is  Unfair- 
nefsj  it  is  Diflionefty  j  it  is  Falfenefs  of 
Heart :  And  is  therefore  fo  far  from  extenu- 
ating Guilt,  that  it  is  itfelf  the  greateft  of  all 
Guilt  in  Proportion  to  the  Degree  it  pre- 
vails j  for  it  is  a  Corruption  of  the  whole 
moral  Character  in  its  Principle.  Our  Un- 
derftanding,  and  Senfe  of  Good  and  Evil,  is 
the  Light  and  Guide  of  Life  :  If  therefore 
this  Light   that  is   in  thee  be  Darknefs,  hois) 

great 
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great  is  that  Darknefs?  *  For  this  ReafonSERM. 
our  Saviour  puts  an  evil  Eye  as  the  direct  X. 
oppofite  to  a  fingle  Eye ;  the  Abfence  of  *^vn/ 
that  Simplicity,  which  thefe  laft  Words  im- 
ply, being  itfelf  evil  and  vitious.  And  whilft 
Men  are  under  the  Power  of  this  Temper, 
in  Proportion  ftill  to  the  Degree  they  are  fo, 
they  are  fortified  on  every  Side  againft  Con- 
viction :  And  when  they  hear  the  Vice  and 
Folly  of  what  is  in  Truth  their  own  Courfe 
of  Life,  expofed  in  thejufteft  and  ftrongeft 
Manner,  they  will  often  afTent  to  it,  and 
even  carry  the  Matter  further  -y  perfuading 
themfelves,  one  does  not  know  how,  but 
fome  Way  or  other  perfuading  themfelves, 
that  they  are  out  of  the  Cafe,  and  that  it 
hath  no  Relation  to  them.  Yet,  notwith. 
ftanding  this,  there  frequently  appears  a  Suf- 
picion,  that  all  is  not  right,  or  as  it  mould  be  ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  always  at  Bottom  fome- 
what  of  this  Sort.  There  are  doubtlefs  many 
Inftances  of  the  Ambitious,  the  Revengeful, 
the  Covetous,  and  thofe  whom  with  too 
great  Indulgence  we  only  call  the  Men  of 
Pleafure,  who  will  not  allow  themfelves  to 
think   how  guilty  they  are,  who  explain  and 
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Serm.  argue  away  their  Guilt  to  Themfelves :  And 
X.      though  they  do  really  impofe   upon  Them- 

^r^J  felves  in  fome  Meafure,  yet  there  are  none 
of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  Knowledge, 
yet  at  leaft,  an  implicit  Sufpicion,  where  the 
Weaknefs  lies,  and  what  Part  of  their  Beha- 
viour they  have  Reafon  to  wifh  unknown  or 
forgotten  for  ever.  Truth,  and  real  good 
Senfe,  and  thorough  Integrity,  carry  along 
with  them  a  peculiar  Confcioufnefs  of  their 
own  Genuinenefs :  There  is  a  Feeling  be- 
longing to  them,  which  does  not  accom- 
pany their  Counterfeits,  Error,  Folly,  Half- 
Honefty,  partial  and  flight  Regards  to  Vir- 
tue and  Right,  fo  far  only  as  they  are  con- 
fiftent  with  that  Courfe  of  Gratification 
which  Men  happen  to  be  fet  upon.  And, 
if  this  be  the  Cafe,  it  is  much  the  fame  as 
if  we  fhould  fuppofe  a  Man  to  have  had  a 
general  View  of  fome  Scene,  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  him  that  it  was  very  difagreeble,  and 
then  to  (hut  his  Eyes,  that  he  might  not  have 
a  particular  or  diftincl:  View  of  its  feveral 
Deformities.  It  is  as  eafy  to  clofe  the  Eyes 
of  the  Mind,  as  thofe  of  the  Body  :  And  the 
former  is  more  frequently  done  with  Wilful- 
nefs,  and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  lat- 
ter -,  the  Actions  of  the  Mind   being  more 

quick 
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quick  and  tranfient,  than  thofe  of  the  Senfes.  Serm. 
This  may  be  further  illuftrated  by  another  X. 
Thing  obfervable  in  ordinary  Life.  It  is  not  v- 
uncommon  for  Perfons,  who  run  out  their 
Fortunes,  intirely  to  neglect  looking  into  the 
State  of  their  Affairs,  and  this  from  a  gene- 
ral Knowledge,  that  the  Condition  of  them 
is  bad.  Thefe  extravagant  People  are  per- 
petually ruined  before  they  themfelves  ex- 
pected it:  And  they  tell  you  for  an  Ex- 
cufe,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they  did  not, 
think  they  were  fo  much  in  Debt,  or  that 
their  Expences  fo  far  exceeded  their  Income. 
And  yet  no  one  will  take  this  for  an  Excufe, 
who  is  fenfible  that  their  Ignorance  of  their 
particular  Circumftances  was  owing  to  their 
general  Knowledge  of  them  j  that  is,  their 
general  Knowledge,  that  Matters  were  not 
well  with  them,  prevented  their  looking  in- 
to Particulars.  There  is  fomewhat  of  the 
like  Kind  with  this  in  Refpect  to  Morals, 
Virtue,  and  Religion.  Men  find  that  the 
Survey  of  themfelves,  their  own  Heart  and 
Temper,  their  own  Life  and  Behaviour, 
doth  not  afford  them  Satisfaction  :  Things 
are  not  as  they  fhould  be  :  Therefore  they 
turn  away,  will  not  go  over  Particulars,  or 
look   deeper,    left    they    mould   find  more 
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Serm.  amifs.     For  who  would  choofe  to  be  put  out 
X.     of  Humour  with  himfelf  ?  No  one  furely,  if 
it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to  be  more 
thoroughly  and  better  pleafed   with  himfelf 
for  the  future. 

I  f  this  fincere  Self-Enjoyment  and  Home- 
Satisfaction  be  thought  defirable,  and  worth 
fome  Pains  and  Diligence  ;  the  following 
Reflections  will,  I  fuppofe,  deferve  your  At- 
tention j  as  what  may  be  of  Service  and  Af- 
fiftance  to  all  who  are  in  any  Meafure  ho- 
neftly  difpofed,  for  avoiding  that  fatal  Self- 
deceit,  and  towards  getting  acquainted  with 
themfelves. 

The  jirft  is,  that  thofe  who  have  never 
had  any  Sufpicion  of,  who  have  never  made 
Allowances  for  this  Weaknefs  in  themfelves, 
who  have  never  (if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch 
a  manner  of  fpeaking)  caught  themfelves  in 
it,  may  almoft  take  for  granted  that  they 
have  been  very  much  mifled  by  it.  For 
confider :  Nothing  is  more  manifeft,  than 
that  Affection  and  Paffion  of  all  Kinds  in- 
fluence the  Judgment.  Now  as  we  have  na- 
turally a  greater  Regard  to  ourfelves  than  to 
others,  as  the  private  Affection  is  more  pre- 
valent than  the  publick  j  the  former  will 
have  proportionally  a  greater  Influence  up- 
on 
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on  the  Judgment,   upon  our  Way  of  confi-  Serm. 
dering  Things.     People  are  not  backward  in     X. 
owning  this  Partiality  of  Judgment,   in  Cafes 
of    Friendship    and  natural  Relation.     The 
Reafon  is  obvious,   why  is  it  not  fo  readily 
acknowledged,  when  the  Intereft  which  mis- 
leads us  is  more  confined,  confined  to  our- 
felves :  But  we  all  take  Notice  of  it  in  each 
other  in  thefe  Cafes.     There  is  not  any  Ob- 
fervation  more  common,   than  that  there  is 
no  judging  of  a   Matter  from  hearing   only 
one  Side.     This  is  not  founded  upon  Suppo- 
fition,  at  leaft  it  is  not  always,    of  a  formed 
Defign  in  the  Relater   to  deceive  :    For   it 
holds   in  Cafes,  where  he  expects   that  the 
Whole  will  be  told  over  again  by  the  other 
Side.     But  the  Suppofition,  which  this  Ob- 
fervation  is  founded  upon,  is  the  very  Thing 
now  before  us  j  namely,  that  Men  are  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  deceive  themfelves,  and 
judge  too  favourably  in  every  Refpect,  where 
Themfelves,  and  their  own  Intereft  are  con- 
cerned.    Thus,  though  we  have  not  the  leaft 
Reafon  to  fufpect  that  fuch  an  interefted  Per- 
fon  hath  any  Intention  to  deceive  us,   yet  we 
of   Courfe  make  great    Allowances  for  his 
having  deceived  himfelf.     If  this  be  general, 
almoft  univerfal,  it  is  prodigious  that  every 
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Serm.  Man  can  think  himfelf  an  Exception,  and 
X.  that  he  is  free  from  this  Self-partiality.  The 
direct  contrary  is  the  Truth.  Every  Man 
may  take  for  granted  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  it,  till,  from  the  ftricteft  Obfervation  up- 
on himfelf,  he  finds  particular  Reafon  to  think 
otherwife. 

Secondly,  There  is  one  eafy  and  almoft 
fure  Way  to  avoid  being  milled  by  this  Self- 
partiality,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  our 
real  Character  :  To  have  Regard  to  the  fufpi- 
cious  Part  of  it,  and  keep  a  fteady  Eye  over 
ourfelves  in  that  Refpect.  Suppofe  then  a 
Man  fully  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  his  own 
Behaviour  ;  fuch  an  one,  if  you  pleafe,  as 
the  Pharafee  in  the  Gofpel,  or  a  better  Man — 
Well,  but  allowing  this  good  Opinion  you 
have  of  yourfelf  to  be  true,  yet  every  one  is 
liable  to  be  mifreprefented.  Suppofe  then 
an  Enemy  were  to  fet  about  defaming  you, 
what  Part  of  your  Character  would  he 
iingle  out  ?  What  particular  Scandal,  think 
you,  would  he  be  moft  likely  to  fix  upon 
you  ?  And  what  would  the  World  be  moft 
ready  to  believe  ?  There  is  fcarce  a  Man 
living  but  could,  from  the  moft  tranfient 
fuperflcial  View  of  himfelf,  anfwer  this 
Queftion.   What  is  that  ill  Thing,  that  faulty 
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Behaviour,  which  I  am  apprehenfive  anEne-  Serm. 
my,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  X. 
me,  would  be  moil  likely  to  lay  to  my 
Charge,  and  which  the  World  would  be 
moft  apt  to  believe  ?  It  is  indeed  poflible  that 
a  Man  may  not  be  guilty  in  that  Refpect. 
All  that  I  fay  is,  let  him  in  Plainnefs  and  Ho- 
nefty  fix  upon  that  Part  of  his  Character  for  a 
particular  Survey  and  Reflection ;  and  by 
this  he  will  come  to  be  acquainted,  whether 
he  be  guilty  or  innocent  in  that  Refpect,  and 
how  far  he  is  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly ■,  It  would  very  much  prevent  our 
being  mifled  by  this  Self-partiality,  to  re- 
duce that  practical  Rule  of  our  Saviour, 
Whatfoever  ye  would  that  Men  fiould  do 
to  you,  even  fo  do  unto  them,  to  our  Judg- 
ment, and  Way  of  thinking.  This  Rule, 
you  fee,  confifts  of  two  Parts.  One  is,  to 
fubftitute  another  for  yourfelf,  when  you 
take  a  Survey  of  any  Part  of  your  Behaviour, 
or  confider  what  is  proper  and  fit  and  reafon- 
able  for  you  to  do  upon  any  Occafion  :  The 
other  Part  is,  that  you  fubftitute  yourfelf  in 
the  room  of  another  ;  confider  yourfelf  as 
the  Perfon  affected  by  fuch  a  Behaviour,  or 
towards  whom  fuch  an  Action  is  done: 
And  then  you  would  not   only  fee,  but  like- 
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Serm.  wife  feel,  the  Reafonablenefs  or  Unreafon- 
X.  ablenefs  of  fuch  an  Action  or  Behaviour. 
But  alas,  the  Rule  itfelf  may  be  difhoneftly 
applied:  There  are  Perfons  who  have  not 
Impartiality  enough  with  refpect  to  them- 
felves,  nor  Regard  enough  for  others,  to 
be  able  to  make  a  juft  Application  of  it.  This 
jufr.  Application,  if  Men  would  honeftly 
make  it,  is  in  Effect,  all  that  I  have  been  re- 
commending; it  is  the  whole  Thing,  the 
direct  contrary  to  that  inward  Dimonefty  as 
refpecting  our  Intercourfe  with  our  Fellow- 
creatures.  And  even  the  Bearing  this  Rule 
in  their  Thoughts,  may  be  of  fome  Service ; 
the  Attempt  thus  to  apply  it,  is  an  Attempt 
towards  being  fair  and  impartial,  and  may 
chance  unawares  to  fhew  them  to  themfelves, 
to  mew  them  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe  they  are 
considering. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifeft,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  Thing  as  this  Self-partiality  and 
Self-deceit :  That  in  fome  Perfons  it  is  to 
a  Degree  which  would  be  thought  incredi- 
ble, were  not  the  Inftances  before  our 
Eyes;  of  which  the  Behaviour  of  David 
is  perhaps  the  higheft  one  poffible,  in  a  fin- 
gle  particular  Cafe ;  for  there  is  not  the 
lead:  Appearance,  that  it  reached  his  gene- 
ral 
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ral  Character :  That  we  are  almofl  all  of  us  Serm. 
influenced  by  it  in  fome  Degree,  and  in  X. 
iome  Refpects :  That  therefore  every  one 
ought  to  have  an  Eye  to  and  beware  of  it. 
And  all  that  I  have  further  to  add  upon  this 
Subject  is,  that  either  there  is  a  Difference  be- 
tween Right  and  Wrong,  or  there  is  not : 
Religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, 
there  is  no  Reafon  for  any  Concern  about  it  • 
But  if  it  be  true,  it  requires  real  Fairnefs  of 
Mind  and  Honefty  of  Heart.  And,  if  People 
will  be  wicked,  they  had  better  of  the  two 
be  fo  from  the  common  vitious  Paflions  with- 
out fuch  Refinements,  than  from  this  deep 
and  calm  Source  of  Delufion  ;  which  under- 
mines the  whole  Principle  of  Good  -y  darkens 
that  Light,  that  Candle  of  the  Lord  ivithin% 
which  is  to  direct  our  Steps ;  and  corrupts 
Confcience,  which  is  the  Guide  of  Life. 
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Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour. 

Preached  on  Advent  Sunday. 

-— — ' 

Rom.  xiii.  9. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  Commandment \ 
it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  Saying, 
namely \  Thou  Jhalt  love  thy  Neighbeur  as 
thyfelf. 

IT  is  commonly  obferved,  that  there  is 
a  Difpofition  in  Men  to  complain  of  S^M- 
the  Vitioufnefs  and  Corruption  of  the 
Age  in  which  they  live,  as  greater  than  that 
of  former  ones  j  which  is  ufually  followed 
with  this  further  Obfervation,  that  Man- 
kind has  been  in  that  refpect  much  the  fame 
in  all  Times.  Now  not  to  determine  whether 
this  laft  be  not  contradicted  by  the  Accounts 
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Serm.  of  Hiftory  ;  thus  much  can  fcarce  be  doubt- 
XL  ed,  that  Vice  and  Folly  takes  different  Turns, 
and  fome  particular  Kinds  of  it  are  more 
open  and  avowed  in  fome  Ages  than  in 
others :  And,  I  fuppofe,  it  may  be  fpoken  of 
as  very  much  the  Diftinclion  of  the  prefent 
to  profefs  a  contracted  Spirit,  and  greater 
Regards  to  Self-intereft,  than  appears  to  have 
been  done  formerly.  Upon  this  Account 
it  feems  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether 
private  Interefl  is  likely  to  be  promoted  in 
Proportion  to  the  Degree  in  which  Self-love 
engrofles  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  Prin- 
ciples ;  or  whether  the  contracted  Affection 
may  not  pojjibly  be  fo  prevalent  as  to  dijappoint 
itfeif,  and  even  contradicl  its  own  E?idi  private 
Good. 

And  fince  further,  there  is  generally 
thought  to  be  fome  peculiar  Kind  of  Con- 
trariety between  Self-love  and  the  Love  of 
our  Neighbour,  between  the  Purfuit  of 
publick  and  of  private  Good;  infomuch 
that  when  you  are  recommending  one  of 
thefe,  you  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpeaking  a- 
gainft  the  other  -,  and  from  hence  arifes  a 
fecret  Prejudice  againft,  and  frequently  open 
Scorn  of  all  Talk  of  publick  Spirit,  and 
real  Good-will  to   our   Fellow-creatures ;  it 

will 
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will  be  neceffary  to  inquire  what  RefpeB  Serm. 
Benevolence  hath  to  Self-love,  and  the  Pur-  XI. 
fuit  of  private  Interefi,  to  the  Purfuit  of  pub- 
lick  :  Or  whether  there  be  any  Thing  of  that 
peculiar  Inconfiftence  and  Contrariety  between 
them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  between 
Self-love  and  other  Paffions  and  particular 
Affections,  and  their  refpective  Purfuits. 

These  Inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  fa- 
vourably attended  to  :  For  there  fhall  be  all 
poffible  Concemons  made  to  the  favourite 
Paffion,  which  hath  fo  much  allowed  to  if, 
and  whofe  Caufe  is  fo  univerfally  pleaded  : 
It  fhall  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  Tendernefs 
and  Concern  for  its  Interests. 

I  n  order  to  this,  as  well  as  to  determine 
the  forementioned  Queftions,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary to  conjider  the  Nature,  the  ObjecJ  and 
End  of  that  Self-love,  as  diftinguifiedfrom  other 
Principles  or  Affections  in  the  Mindi  and  their 
refpeBive  Objects. 

Every  Man  hath  a  general  Defire  of  his 
own  Happinefs  j  and  likewife  a  Variety  of 
particular  Affection?,  Paffions  and  Appetites 
to  particular  external  Objects.  The  former 
proceeds  from,  or  is  Self-love  -y  and  feems  in- 
ieperable  from  all  fenfible  Creatures,  who 
can   reflect  upon  themfelves  and  their  own 
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Serm.  Intereft  or  Happinefs,  fo  as  to  have  thatln- 
XI.  tereft  an  Object  to  their  Minds :  What  is  to 
be  faid  of  the  latter  is,  that  they  proceed 
from,  or  together  make  up  that  particular 
Nature,  according  to  which  Man  is  made. 
The  Object  the  former  purfues,  is  fomewhat 
internal,  our  own  Happinefs,  Enjoyment,  Sa- 
tisfaction ;  whether  we  have,  or  have 
not,  a  diftinct  particular  Perception  what  it 
is,  or  wherein  it  confifts  :  The  Objects  of 
the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular  external 
Thing,  which  the  Affections  tend  towards, 
and  of  which  it  hath  always  a  particular 
Idea  or  Perception.  The  Principle  we  call 
Self-love  never  feeks  any  Thing  external 
for  the  fake  of  the  Thing,  but  only  as  a 
Means  of  Happinefs  or  Good  :  Particular  Af- 
fections reft  in  the  external  Things  them- 
felves.  One  belongs  to  Man  as  a  reafonable 
Creature  reflecting  upon  his  own  Intereft  or 
Happinefs.  The  other,  though  quite  diftinct 
from  Reafon,  are  as  much  a  Part  of  Humane 
Nature. 

That  all  particular  Appetites  and  Pafli- 
ons  are  towards  external  Things  themfelves> 
diftinct  from  the  Pleafure  arijing  from  them* 
is  manifefted  from  hence ;  that  there  could 
not  be  this  Pleafure,  were    it  not  for  that 

prior 
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prior  Suitablenefs  between  the  Object  and  Serm. 
the  Paffion  :  There  could  be  no  Enjoyment     XI. 
or  Delight  from  one  Thing  more  than  ano-   *>'VNJ 
ther,  from  eating   Food    more    than   from 
fwallowing  a  Stone,  if  there  were  not   an 
Affection  or  Appetite  to  one  Thing  more  than 
another. 

Every  particular  Affection,  even  the 
Love  of  our  Neighbour,  is  as  really  our  own 
Affection,  as  Self-love ;  and  the  Pleafure  ari- 
fing  from  its  Gratification  is  as  much  my 
own  Pleafure,  as  the  Pleafure  Self-love  would 
have,  from  knowing  I  myfelf  fhould  be  happy 
fome  time  hence,  would  be  my  own  Plea- 
fure. And  if,  becaufe  every  particular  Affec- 
tion is  a  Man's  own,  and  the  Pleafure  arifing 
from  its  Gratification  his  own  Pleafure, 
or  Pleafure  to  himfelf,  fuch  particular  Af- 
fection mull:  be  called  Self-love  ;  according 
to  this  Way  of  fpeaking,  no  Creature  what- 
ever can  poffibly  act  but  meerly  from  Self- 
love  j  and  every  Action  and  every  Affec- 
tion whatever  is  to  be  refolved  up  into  this 
one  Principle.  But  then  this  is  not  the 
Language  of  Mankind  :  Or  if  it  were,  we 
fhould  want  Words  to  exprefs  the  Difference, 
between  the  Principle  of  an  Action,  pro- 
ceeding from  cool  Confideration  that  it  will 

be 
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Serm.  be  to  my  own  Advantage;  and  an  Action, 
XL  fuppofe  of  Revenge,  or  of  Friendfhip,  by 
which  a  Man  runs  upon  certain  Ruin,  to  do 
Evil  or  Good  to  another.  It  is  manifeft  the 
Principles  of  thefe  Actions  are  totally  different, 
and  fo  want  different  Words  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by :  All  that  they  agree  in  is,  that 
they  both  proceed  from,  and  are  done  to  gra- 
tify an  Inclination  in  a  Man's  Self.  But  the 
Principle  or  Inclination  in  one  Cafe  is  Self- 
love  ;  in  the  other,  Hatred  or  Love  of  another. 
There  is  then  a  Diftinction  between  the  cool 
Principle  of  Self-love,  or  general  Defire  of 
our  own  Happinefs,  as  one  Part  of  our  Na- 
ture, and  one  Principle  of  Action ;  and  the 
particular  Affections  towards  particular  exter- 
nal Objects,  as  another  Part  of  our  Nature, 
and  another  Principle  of  Action.  How  much 
foever  therefore  is  to  be  allowed  for  Self-love, 
yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  Whole  of 
our  inward  Conftitution  ;  becaufe,  you  fee, 
there  are  other  Parts  or  Principles  which 
come  into  it. 

Further,  private  Happinefs  or  Good 
is  all  which  Self-love  can  make  us  defire,  or 
be  concerned  about :  In  having  this  confifts 
its  Gratification  :  It  is  an  Affection  to  our- 
felves ;  a  Regard  to  our  own  Intereft,  Hap- 
pinefs 
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pinefs  and  private  Good  :  And  in  the  Pro-  Serm. 
portion  a  Man  hath  this,  he  is  inrerefted,  or  XL 
a  Lover  of  himfelf.  Let  this  be  kept  in 
Mind;  becaufe  there  is  commonly,  as  I 
mall  prefently  have  Occafion  to  obferve,  a- 
nother  Senfe  put  upon  thefe  Words.  On 
the  other  Hand,  particular  Affections  tend 
towards  particular  external  Things  :  Thefe 
are  their  Objects  :  Having  thefe  is  their  End: 
In  this  coniifts  their  Gratification  :  No  Mat- 
ter whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  upon  the 
Whole,  our  Intereff.  or  Happinefs.  An 
Action  done  from  the  former  of  thefe  Prin- 
ciples is  called  an  interefted  Action.  An 
Action  proceeding  from  any  of  the  latter 
has  its  Denomination  of  pafTionate,  ambi- 
tious, friendly,  revengeful,  or  any  other,  from 
the  particular  Appetite  or  Affection  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Thus  Self-love  as  one 
Part  of  Humane  Nature,  and  the  feveral  par- 
ticular Principles  as  the  other  Part,  are, 
Themfelves,  their  Objects  and  Ends,  ftated 
and  (hewn. 

From  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee,  how 
far,  and  in  what  Ways,  each  of  thefe  can  con- 
tribute and  be  fubiervient  to  the  private  Good 
of  the  Individual.  Happinefs  does  not  con- 
fift  in  Self-love.     The  Defire  of  Happinefs  is 

P  no 
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Serm.  no  more  the  Thing  itfelf,   than  the  Defire  of 
XI.     Riches  is    the  Poffeffion    or    Enjoyment  of 

^v^  them.       People  may    love  themfelves    with 
the   mod    entire  and   unbounded   Affection, 
and    yet   be    extreamly   miferable.     Neither 
can  Self-love  any  way  help  them   out,    but 
by  fetting  them  on  Work  to   get  rid  of  the 
Caufes  of  their  Mifery,  to  gain  or   make  ufe 
of  thofe  Objects   which  are  by  Nature   a- 
dapted  to  afford   Satisfaction.     Happinefs  or 
Satisfaction   confifts  only  in  the  Enjoyment 
of  thofe  Objects,  which  are  by  Nature  fuited 
to    our     feveral    particular  Appetites,   Pafii- 
ons  and  Affections.      So    that  if    Self-love 
wholly  engroffes  us,  and  leaves  no  room  for 
any  other    Principle,     there     can   be    abfo- 
lutely  no  fuch  Thing  at  all  as  Happinefs,  or 
Enjoyment   of  any    Kind    whatever  j    fince 
Happinefs  confifts  in  the  Gratification  of  par- 
ticular Paffions,  which   fuppofes  the  having 
of    them.    Self-love    then  does   not  confti- 
tute  This    or    That    to    be   our  Inter  eft  or 
Good  ;  but,  our  Intereft  or  Good  being  con- 
ftituted  by  Nature   and  fuppofed,    Self-love 
only  puts  us  upon  obtaining  and  fecuring  it. 
Therefore,    if  it   be   poffible,   that  Self-love 
may   prevail   and   exert    itfelf  in  a    Degree 
or    Manner    which    is  not    fubfervient    to 

this 
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this  End  ;  then  it  will  not  follow,  that  Serm. 
our  Intereft  will  be  promoted  in  Proportion  XI. 
to  the  Degree  in  which  that  Principle  en- 
grofTes  us,  and  prevails  over  others.  Nay 
further,  the  private  and  contracted  Affection, 
when  it  is  not  fubfervient  to  this  End  private 
Good,  may,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  have 
a  direct  contrary  Tendency  and  Effect.  And 
if  we  will  confider  the  Matter,  we  mall  fee 
that  it  often  really  has.  Difengagement  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  enjoyment :  And  a 
Perfon  may  have  fo  fteady  and  fixed  an  Eye 
upon  his  own  Intereft,  whatever  he  places 
it  in,  as  may  hinder  him  from  attending  to 
many  Gratifications  within  his  Reach,  which 
others  have  their  Minds  free  and  open  to. 
Over-fondnefs  for  a  Child  is  not  generally 
thought  to  be  for  its  Advantage :  And,  if 
there  be  any  Guefs  to  be  made  from  Appear- 
ances, » furely  that  Character  we  call  Selfiih 
is  not  the  moft  promiling  for  Happinefs. 
Such  a  Temper  may  plainly  be,  and  exert  it- 
felf  in  a  Degree  and  Manner  which  may  give 
unneceffary  and  ufelefs  Sollicitude  and  Anx- 
iety, in  a  Degree  and  Manner  which  may 
prevent  obtaining  the  Means  and  Materials 
of  Enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  making  Ufe 
of  them.     Immoderate    Self-love   does  very 
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Serm.  ill  confult  its  own  Intereil: :  And,  how  much 
XI.  foever  a  Paradox  it  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  even  from  Self-love  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  get  over  all  inordinate 
Regard  to,  and  Confideration  of  ourfelves. 
Every  one  of  our  Paffions  and  Affections 
hath  its  natural  Stint  and  Bound,  which  may 
eafily  be  exceeded  j  whereas  our  Enjoyments 
can  poffibly  be  but  in  a  determinate  Mea- 
fure  and  Degree.  Therefore  fuch  Excefs  of 
the  Affection,  fince  it  cannot  procure  any 
Enjoyment,  mull  in  all  Cafes  be  ufelefs  ;  but 
is  generally  attended  with  Inconveniences, 
and  often  is  downright  Pain  and  Mifery. 
This  holds  as  much  with  Regard  to  Self-love 
as  to  all  other  Affections.  The  natural  De- 
gree of  it,  fo  far  as  it  fets  us  on  work  to 
gain  and  make  ufe  of  the  Materials  of  Satif- 
faction,  may  be  to  our  real  Advantage; 
but  beyond  or  befides  this,  it  is  in  feveral 
Refpects  an  Inconvenience  and  Difadvan- 
tage.  Thus  it  appears,  that  private  Interefi: 
is  fo  far  from  being  likely  to  be  promoted 
in  Proportion  to  the  Degree  in  which  Self- 
love  engroffes  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other 
Principles ;  that  the  contracted  Jiffeclion 
may    be  fo  prevalent  as  to  dif appoint    itfelfy 
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and  even   contraditt    its  own   End,    private  Serm. 
Good.  XI. 

"But  who,  except  the  moll  fordidly 
(i  Covetous,  ever  thought  there  was  anv 
Rivalfhip  between  the  Love  of  Greatnefs, 
Honour,  Power,  or  between  fenfual  Ap- 
petites, and  Self-love  ?  No,  there  is  a  per- 
fect Harmony  between  them.  It  is  by 
Means  of  thefe  particular  Appetites  and 
"  Affections  that  Self-love  is  gratified  in  En- 
"  joyment,  Happinefs  and  Satisfaction.  The 
u  Competition  and  Rivalfhip  is  between  Self- 
"  love,  and  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour : 
"  That  Affection  which  leads  us  out  of  our- 
*'  felves,  makes  us  regardlefs  of  our  own 
"  Intereft,  and  fubftitute  that  of  another  in 
"  its  ftead."  Whether  then  there  be  any 
peculiar  Competition  and  Contrariety  in  this 
Cafe,  mall  now  be  confidered. 

S  e  l  f-Lov  e  and  Intereftednefs  was  da- 
ted to  confift  in  or  be  an  Affection  to  our- 
felves,  a  Regard  to  our  own  private  Good : 
It  is  therefore  diftinct  from  Benevolence, 
which  is  an  Affection  to  the  Good  of  our 
Fellow-creatures.  But  that  Benevolence  is 
diftinct  from,  that  is,  not  the  fame  Thing  with 
Self-love,  is  no  Reafon  for  its  being  looked 
upon   with  any  peculiar  Sufpicion  j  becaufe 
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Serm.  every  Principle  whatever,  by  means  of  which 
XI.  Self-love  is  gratified,  is  diftincTt  from  it :  And 
all  Things  which  are  diftindT:  from  each  other, 
are  equally  fo.  A  Man  has  an  Affection  or 
Averiion  to  another :  That  one  of  thefe 
tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by  doing  Good, 
that  the  other  tends  to,  and  is  gratified  by 
doing  Harm,  does  not  in  the  lead  alter  the 
Refpect  which  either  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
inward  Feelings  has  to  Self-love.  We  ufe 
the  Word  Property  fo  as  to  exclude  any 
other  Perfons  having  an  Intereft  in  that  of 
which  we  fay  a  particular  Man  has  the 
Property.  And  we  often  ufe  the  Word 
Selfifo  fo  as  to  exclude  in  the  fame  Manner 
all  Regards  to  the  Qood  of  others.  But  the 
Cafes  are  not  parallel :  For  though  That 
Exclufion  is  really  Part  of  the  Idea  of  Pro- 
perty ;  yet  fuch  pofitive  Exclufion,  or  bring- 
ing this  peculiar  Difregard  to  the  Good  of 
Others  into  the  Idea,  or  Self-love,  is  in  rea- 
lity adding  to  the  Idea  of  changing  it  from 
what  it  was  before  ftated  to  confift  in,  name- 
ly, in  an  AfFe&ion  to  Ourfelves  *..  This 
being  the  whole  Idea  of  Self-love,  it  can  no 
other  wile  exclude  Good- will  or  Love  of  O- 
thers,  than  merely   by  not  including  it,  no 
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otherwife,  than  it  excludes  Love  of  Arts  or  Serm. 
Reputation,  or  of  any  Thing  elfe.  Neither  on  XI. 
the  other  Hand  does  Benevolence,  any  more 
than  Love  of  Arts  or  of  Reputation,  exclude 
Self-love.  Love  of  our  Neighbour  then  has 
juft  the  fame  Refpect  to,  is  no  more  diftant 
from  Self-love,  than  Hatred  of  our  Neigh- 
bour, or  than  Love  or  Hatred  of  any  Thing 
elfe.  Thus  the  Principles,  from  which  Men 
rufh  upon  certain  Ruin  for  the  Deftru&ion 
of  an  Enemy,  and  for  the  Prefervation  of  a 
Friend,  have  the  fame  Refpect  to  the  private 
Affection,  and  are  equally  interefted,  or 
equally  difinterefted  :  And  it  is  of  no  Avail, 
whether  they  are  faid  to  be  one  or  the  other. 
Therefore  to  thofe  who  are  fhocked  to  hear 
Virtue  fpoken  of  as  diiinterefled,  it  may 
be  allowed  that  it  is  indeed  abfurd  to  fpeak 
thus  of  it  -,  unlefs  Hatred,  feveral  particular 
Inftances  of  Vice,  and  all  the  common 
Affections  and  Averfions  in  Mankind,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  difinterefted  too.  Is 
there  any  lefs  Inconiiftence,  between  the 
Love  of  inanimate  Things,  or  of  Creatures 
meerly  feniitive,  and  Self-love  j  than  be- 
tween Self-love,  and  the  Love  of  our  Neigh- 
bour ?  Is  Defire  of  and  Delight  in  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  another  any  more  a  Diminution  of 
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Serm.  Self-love,  than  defire  of  and  Delight  in  the 
XI.  Efteem  of  another  ?  They  are  both  equally 
Defire  of  and  Delight  in  fomewhat  external 
to  ourfelves :  Either  both  or  neither  are  fo. 
The  Object  of  Self-love  is  exprefTed  in  the 
Term  Self:  And  every  Appetite  of  Senfey 
and  every  particular  Affection  of  the  Heart, 
are  equally  intereited  or  difinterefled,  be- 
caufe  the  Obje&s  of  them  all  are  equally 
Self  or  fomewhat  elfe.  Whatever  Ridicule 
therefore  the  Mention  of  a  difinterefted 
Principle  or  Action  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie 
open  to,  mult,  upon  the  Matter  being  thus 
ftated,  relate  to  Ambition,  and  every  Ap- 
petite and  particular  Affection,  as  much  as 
to  Benevolence.  And  indeed  all  the  Ridi- 
cule, and  all  the  grave  Perplexity,  of  which 
this  Subject  hath  had  its  full  Share,  is  meerly 
from  Words.  The  mod  intelligible  Way  of 
fpeaking  of  it  feems  to  be  this  :  That  Self- 
love,  and  the  Actions  done  in  Confequence 
of  it  (for  thefe  will  prefently  appear  to  be 
the  fame  as  to  this  Queftion)  are  interefted  ; 
that  particular  Affections  towards  external 
Objects,  and  the  Actions  done  in  confe- 
quence of  thofe  Affections,  are  not  fo.  But 
every  one  is  at  Liberty  to  ufe  Words  as  he 
pleafes.     All  that  is   here  infifted  upon  is, 

that 
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that   Ambition,     Revenge,    Benevolence,  allSsRi 
particular  Paffions  whatever,   and  the  Acti- 
ons they  produce,  are  equally  interested   or 
difinterefted. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
Contrariety  between  Self-love  and  Benevo- 
lence j  no  greater  Competition  between 
thefe,  than  between  any  other  particular  Af- 
fections and  Self-love.  This  relates  to  the 
Affections  themfelves.  Let  us  now  fee  whe- 
ther there  be  any  peculiar  Contrariety  be- 
tween the  refpective  Courfes  of  Life  which 
thefe  Affections  lead  to  j  whether  there  be 
any  greater  Competition  between  the  Purfuit 
of  private  and  of  publick  Good,  than  between 
any  other  particular  Purfuits  and  that  of  pri- 
vate Good. 

There  feems  no  other  Reafon  to  fuf- 
pect  that  there  is  any  fuch  peculiar  Contra- 
riety, but  only  that  the  Courfes  of  Action 
which  Benevolence  leads  to,  has  a  more  di- 
rect Tendency  to  promote  the  Good  of  O- 
thers,  than  that  Courfe  of  Action  which 
Love  of  Reputation  fuppofe,  or  any  other 
particular  Affection  leads  to.  But  that  any 
Affection  tends  to  the  Happinefs  of  Another, 
does  not  hinder  its  tending  to  one's  own 
Happinefs  too.  That  Others  enjoy  the  Be- 
nefit 
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Serm.  nefit  of  the  Air  and  the  Light  of  the  Sun, 
XL  does  not  hinder,  but  that  thefe  are  as  much 
one's  own  private  Advantage  now,  as  they 
would  be  if  we  had  the  Property  of  them 
exclufive  of  all  Others.  So  a  Purfuit  which 
tends  to  promote  the  Good  of  another,  yet 
may  have  as  great  Tendency  to  promote  pri- 
vate Interefi,  as  a  Purfuit  which  does  not 
tend  to  the  Good  of  Another  at  all,  or  which 
is  Mifchievous  to  him.  All  particular  Af- 
fections whatever,  Refentment,  Benevo- 
lence, Love  of  Arts,  equally  lead  to  a 
Courfe  of  Action  for  their  own  Grati- 
fication, i,  e.  the  Gratification  of  Our- 
felves ;  and  the  Gratification  of  each  gives 
Delight :  So  far  then  'tis  manifeft  they 
have  all  the  fame  Refpect  to  private  Inte- 
reft.  Now  take  into  Confideration  further, 
concerning  thefe  three  Purfuits,  that  the 
End  of  the  firft  is  the  Harm,  of  the  fecond, 
the  Good  of  Another,  of  the  laft,  fomewhat 
indifferent  -,  and  is  there  any  Neceffity,  that 
thefe  additional  Considerations  mould  alter 
the  Refpeel,  which  we  before  law  thefe 
three  Purfuits  had  to  private  Intereftj  or 
render  any  one  of  them  lefs  conducive  to  it, 
than  any  other  ?  Thus  One  Man's  Affecti- 
on is  to  Honour  as  his  End  ;  in  order  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  which  he  thinks  no  Pains  too  great.  Serm. 
Suppofe  another,  with  fuch  a  Singularity  of  XI. 
Mind,  as  to  ha/e  the  fame  Affection  to  pub- 
lick  Good  as  his  End,  which  he  endeavours 
with  the  fame  Labour  to  obtain.  In  Cafe 
of  Succefs,  furely  the  Man  of  Benevolence 
hath  as  great  Enjoyment  as  the  Man  of  Am- 
bition j  they  both  equally  having  the  End, 
their  Affections,  in  the  fame  Degree  tend- 
ed to :  But  in  Cafe  of  Difappointment,  the 
benevolent  Man  has  clearly  the  Advantage  ; 
fince  endeavouring  to  do  Good  confidered 
as  a  Virtuous  Purfuit,  is  gratified  by  its  own 
Confcioufnefs,  i.  e.  is  in  a  Degree  its  own 
Reward. 

A  n  D  as  to  thefe  two,  or  Benevolence  and 
any  other  particular  Paffions  whatever,  con- 
fidered in  a  further  View,  as  forming  a  gene- 
ral Temper,  which  more  or  lefs  difpofes 
us  for  Enjoyment  of  all  the  common  Blef- 
fings  of  Life,  diftincl:  from  their  own  Grati- 
fication :  Is  Benevolence  lefs  the  Temper  of 
Tranquillity  and  Freedom  than  Ambition  or 
Covetoufnefs  ?  Does  the  benevolent  Man 
appear  lefs  eafy  with  himfelf,  from  his  Love 
to  his  Neighbour  ?  Does  he  lefs  relifh  his 
Being  ?  Is  there  any  peculiar  Gloom  feated 
on  his  Face  ?  Is  his  Mind  lefs  open  to  Enter- 
tainment, 
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Serm.  tainment,     to    any  particular    Gratification  ? 
XL     Nothing  is  more  manifeft,  than  that  being  in 
Good-humour,    which  is  Benevolence  whilfl 
it  lads,  is  itfelf  the  Temper  of  Satisfaction  and 
Enjoyment. 

Sup  pose  then  a  Man  fitting  down  to. 
confider  how  he  might  become  mod  eafy  to 
himfeif,  and  attain  the  greatefl  Pleafure  he 
could ;  all  that  which  is  his  real  natural 
Happinefs.  This  can  only  confifl  in  the 
Enjoyment  of  thofe  Objects,  which  are  by 
Nature  adapted  to  our  feveral  Faculties. 
Thefe  particular  Enjoyments  make  up  the 
Sum  Total  of  our  Happinefs :  And  they  are 
fuppofed  to  arife  from  Riches,  Honours, 
and  the  Gratification  of  fenfual  Appetites: 
Be  it  fo :  Yet  none  profefs  themfelves  fo 
compleatly  happy  in  thefe  Enjoyments,  but 
that  there  is  Room  left  in  the  Mind  for  others, 
if  they  were  prefented  to  them  :  Nay  thefe, 
as  much  as  they  engage  us,  are  not  thought 
fo  high,  but  that  Humane  Nature  is  capable 
even  of  greater.  Now  there  have  been  Per- 
forms in  all  Ages,  who  have  profefs'd  that 
they  found  Satisfaction  in  the  Exercife  of 
Charity,  in  the  Love  of  their  Neighbour,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  Happinefs  of 
all   they  had  to   do   with,  and  in  the  Purfuit 

of 
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of  what  is  juft  and  right  and  good,  as  the  ge-  Serm. 
neral  Bent  of  their  Mind,  and  End  of  their  XI. 
Life ;  and  that  doing  an  Action  of  Bafenefs 
or  Cruelty,  would  be  as  great  Violence  to 
their  Self,  as  much  breaking  in  upon  their 
Nature,  as  any  external  Force.  Perfons  of 
this  Character  would  add,  if  they  might 
be  heard,  that  they  confider  themfelves  as  act- 
ing in  the  View  of  an  infinite  Being,  who 
is  in  a  much  higher  Senfe  the  Object  of  Re- 
verence and  of  Love,  than  all  the  World  be- 
fides ;  and  therefore  they  could  have  no  more 
Enjoyment  from  a  wicked  Action  done  un- 
der his  Eye,  than  the  Perfons  to  whom  they 
are  making  their  Apology  could,  if  all  Man- 
kind were  the  Spectators  of  it  -y  and  that  the 
Satisfaction  of  approving  themfelves  to  His 
unerring  Judgment,  to  whom  they  thus  refer 
all  their  Actions,  is  a  more  continued  fettled 
Satisfaction  than  any  this  World  can  afford  ; 
as  alfo  that  they  have,  no  lefs  than  Others,  a 
Mind  free  and  open  to  all  the  common 
innocent  Gratifications  of  it,  fuch  as  they 
are.  And  if  we  go  no  further,  does  there 
appear  any  Abfurdity  in  this  ?  Will  any  one 
take  upon  him  to  fay,  that  a  Man  cannot 
find  his  Account  in  this  general  Courfe  of 
Life,    as  much  as  in   the  moft  unbounded 

Ambition, 
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Serm.  Ambition,  and  the  ExcefTes  of  Pleafure  ?  Or 
XI.  that  fuch  a  Perfem  has  not  confuhed  fo  well 
for  himfelf,  for  the  Satisfaction  and  Peace  of 
his  own  Mind,  as  the  ambitious  or  diffolute 
Man?  And  though  the  Con fideration,  that 
God  himfelf  will  in  the  End  juftify  their 
Tafte,  and  fupport  their  Caufe,  is  not  formally 
to  be  infilled  upon  here ;  yet  thus  much 
comes  in,  that  all  Enjoyments  whatever  are 
much  more  clear  and  unmixt  from  the  AfTu- 
rance  that  they  will  end  well.  Is  it  certain 
then  that  there  is  nothing  in  thefe  Pretenfions 
to  Happinefs  ?  efpecially  when  there  are  not 
wanting  Perfons,  who  have  fupported  them- 
felves  with  Satisfactions  of  this  Kind  in  Sick- 
nefs,  Poverty,  Difgrace,  and  in  the  very 
Pangs  of  Death  j  whereas  it  is  manifefl:  all 
other  Enjoyments  fail  in  thefe  Circumftances. 
This  furely  looks  fufpicious  of  having  fome- 
what  in  it.  Self-love  methinks  mould  be  a- 
larmed.  May  /he  not  poffibly  pafs  over 
greater  Pleafures,  than  thofe  me  is  To  wholly 
taken  up  with  ? 

The  fhort  of  the  Matter  is  no  more  than 
this.  Happinefs  confifts  in  the  Gratification 
of  certain  Affections,  Appetites,  Paflions, 
with  Objects  which  are  by  Nature  adapted 
to  them.     Self-love  may  indeed  fet  us  on 

work 
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work  to  gratify  thefe :  But  Happinefs  or  Serm. 
Enjoyment  has  no  immediate  Connection  XI. 
with  Self-love,  but  arifes  from  fuch  Gratifi- 
cation alone.  Love  of  our  Neighbour  is 
one  of  thofe  Affections.  This,  confidered  as 
a  virtuous  Pri?iciple>  is  gratified  by  a  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
Good  of  others  j  but  confidered  as  a  natural 
Affection,  its  Gratification  confifts  in  the 
actual  Accomplimment  of  this  Endeavour, 
Now  Indulgence  or  Gratification  of  this 
Affection,  whether  in  that  Confcioufnefs,  or 
this  Accomplimment,  has  the  fame  Refpect 
to  Intereft,  as  Indulgence  of  any  other  Af- 
fection j  they  equally  proceed  from  or  do 
not  proceed  from  Self-love,  they  equally  in- 
clude or  equally  exclude  this  Principle.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  Benevolence  and  the  Purfuit  of 
publick  Good  hath  at  leaft  as  great  Refpedi  to 
Self-love  and  the  Purfuit  ef  private  Good,  as 
any  other  particular  Pajjions,  and  their  re- 
fpedi ive  Purfuit s. 

Neither  is  Covetoufnefs,  whether  as 
a  Temper  or  Purfuit,  any  Exception  to  this. 
For  if  by  Covetoufnefs  is  meant  the  Defire 
and  Purfuit  of  Riches  for  their  own  Sake, 
without  any  Regard  to,  or  Confederation  of 
the  Ufes  of  them  ;  this  hath   as  little  to  do 

with 
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Serm.  with  Self-love,  as  Benevolence  hath.  But  by 
XI.  this  Word  is  ufually  meant,  not  fuch  Mad- 
nefs  and  total  Diftraction  of  Mind,  but  im- 
moderate Affection  to  and  Purfuit  of  Riches 
as  Poffeffions  in  order  to  fome  further  End  : 
namely,  Satisfaction,  Intereft,  or  Good. 
This  therefore  is  not  a  particular  Affection, 
or  particular  Purfuit,  but  it  is  the  general 
Principle  of  Self-love,  and  the  general  Pur- 
fuit of  our  own  Intereft  ;  for  which  Reafon, 
the  Word  Selfim,  is  by  every  one  appro- 
priated to  this  Temper  and  Purfuit.  Now 
as  it  is  ridiculous  to  affert,  that  Self-love 
and  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour  are  the 
fame  ;  fo  neither  is  it  afferted,  that  following 
thefe  different  Affections  hath  the  fame  Ten- 
dency and  Refpedt  to  our  own  Intereft.  The 
Comparifon  is  not  between  Self-love  and  the 
Love  of  our  Neighbour  ;  between  Purfuit 
*of  our  own  Intereft,  and  the  Intereft  of 
others :  But  between  the  feveral  particular 
Affections  in  Humane  Nature,  towards  ex- 
ternal Objects,  as  one  Part  of  the  Compa- 
rifon ;  and  the  one  particular  Affection  to 
the  Good  of  our  Neighbour,  as  the  other 
Part  of  it :  And  it  has  been  {hewn,  that  all 
thefe  have  the  fame  Refpedt  to  Self-love  and 
private  Intereft. 

There 
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There  is  indeed  frequently  an    Incon-  Serm. 
fiftence  or  Interfering,  between  Self-love  or     XI. 
private    Intereft,    and  the   feveral  particular 
Appetites,   Parlions,    Affections,   or  the  Pur- 
fuits  they  lead  to.     But  this  Competition  of 
Interfering   is  meerly   accidental  3  and  hap- 
pens much   oftner   between  Pride,  Revenge, 
fenfual     Gratifications,   and    private  Intereft, 
than  between   private   Intereft   and    Benevo* 
lence.     For  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
to   fee  Men  give  themfelves  up  to  a  Paffion 
or   an   Affection    to  their   known   Prejudice 
and    Ruin,    and    in   direct    contradiction    to  ' 
manifeft  and  real    Intereft,    and   the  loudeft 
Calls  of  Self-love :  Whereas  the  feeming  Com- 
petitions  and   Interfering,    between  Benevo- 
lence and  private  Intereft,  relate  much  more 
to  the  Materials    or    Means  of  Enjoyment, 
than  to  Enjoyment  itfelf.    There  is  often  an 
interfering  in  the  former,  when  there  is  none 
in  the  latter.    Thus  as  to  Riches :   So  much 
Money  as   a  Man  gives  away,   fo  much  lefs 
will  remain  in  his  PoiTefTion.     Here  is  a  reaj 
interfering.     But  though  a  Man  cannot  pof- 
fibly  give  without  lefTening  his  Fortune,  yet 
there  are  Multitudes  might  give  without  lef- 
fening  their   own    Enjoyment  -,  becaufe  they 
may  have  more  than    they  can  turn  to  any 

Q_  real 
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Serm.  real  Ufe  or  Advantage  to  themfelves.  Thus, 
XI.  the  more  Thought  and  Time  any  one  em- 
ploys about  the  Interefts  and  Good  of  others, 
he  mull:  neceflarily  have  lefs  to  attend  his 
own ;  but  he  may  have  fo  ready  and  large 
a  Supply  of  his  own  Wants,  that  fuch 
Thought  might  be  really  ufelefs  to  himfelf, 
though  of  great  Service  and  Affiftance  to 
Others. 

The   general  Miftake,  that  there  is  fome 
greater  Inconfiflence  between   endeavouring 
to  promote    the    Good  of  Another  and  Self- 
jntereft,  than  between  Self-intereft  and  purfu- 
ing  any  Thing  elfe,  feems,  as  hath  already  been 
hinted,  to  arife  from   our  Notions   of  Pro- 
perty ;  and   to  be  carried  on  by  this  Proper- 
ty's being  fuppofed  to  be  itfelf  our  HappK 
nefs    or  Good.     People  are   fo    very  much 
taken  up   with  this   one  Subject,   that  they 
feem  from  it  to  have  formed  a  general   way 
of    thinking,     which    they    apply   to  other 
Things  that    they    have  nothing  to  do  with. 
Hence,  in   a   confufed   and  flight    Way,  it 
might  well  be   taken  for  granted,  that  Ano- 
ther's   having  no  Intereft  in    an   Affection 
(i.  e.  his  Good  not  being  the  Object  of  it) 
renders,   as  one  may  fpeak,,  the  Proprietor's 

Intereft 
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Intereft  in   it  greater  ;  and  that   if  Another  Serm. 
had  an  Intereft  in   it,    this  would  render    his    XI. 
lefs,   or  occalion    that  fuch  Affection  could 
not  be  fo  friendly  to   Self-love,   or  conducive 
to  private  Goed,   as   an  Affe&ion  or   Purfuit 
which    has   not  a  Regard  to    the  Good  of 
Another.     This  I  fay   might  be  taken  for 
granted,  whilft  it  was  not  attended  to,    that 
the  Object   of  every   particular  Affection    is 
equally   fomewhat    external    to    Ourfelves. 
and  whether  it  be  the  Good  of  another  Per- 
fon,    or  whether  it  be  any    other    external 
Thing,    makes   no  Alteration  with  Regard  to 
its  being  one's  own  Affection,  and   the  Gra- 
tification  of     it     one's   own   private   Enjoy- 
ment.    And  fo  far  as  'tis  taken  for  pranted, 
that  barely  having  the   Means  and  Materials 
of  Enjoyment  is  what  conftitutes  Intereft  and 
Happinefs ;  that  our  Intereft   or   Good  con- 
iifts  in  Poffeffions  themielves,   in  having:  the 
Property  of  Riches,  Houfes,  Lands,  Gardens,, 
not  in  the  Enjoyment  of  them  ;  fo  far  'twill 
even    more   ftrongly  be  taken  for   granted, 
in  the  Way  already  explained,    that   an    Af- 
fection's conducing  to  the  Good   of  another, 
muft  even   neceffarily   occalion  it  to  conduce 
lefs  to  private  Good,  if  not   to  be  pofitively 
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Serm.  detrimental  to  it.     For,  if  Property  andHap- 
XI.     pinefs  are  one  and  the  lame  Thing,  as  by  in- 
creafing  the  Property  of  another,   you  leflen 
your    own    Property,   fo  by  promoting    the 
Happinefs  of  another,  you  muft  lefTen  your 
own    Happinefs.     But   whatever    occafioned 
the  Miftake,   I  hope  it  has  been  fully  proved 
to  be  one  j  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  there 
is  no  peculiar  Rivalfhip  or  Competition  be- 
tween  Self-love   and  Benevolence  :    that  as 
there  may   be  a  Competition  between  thefe 
two,  fo  there  may  alfo  between  any  particular 
Affection  whatever  and  Self-love  ;  that  every 
particular  Affection,  Benevolence  among  the 
reft,  is  fubfervient  to  Self-love  by  being  the 
Inftrument  of  private  Enjoyment ;  and  that 
in  one  Refpect  Benevolence  contributes  more 
to  private  Intereft,   i.  e.  Enjoyment  or  Satis- 
faction, than  any  other  of  the  particular  com- 
mon AfFe&ions,  as  it  is  in  a  Degree  its  own 
Gratification. 

And  to  all  thefe  Things  may  be  added, 
That  Religion,  from  whence  arifes  our 
ftrongeft  Obligation  to  Benevolence,  is  fo 
far  from  difowning  the  Principle  of  Self- 
love,  that  it  often  addreffes  itfelf  to  that 
very  Principle,  and  always  to  the  Mind  in  that 
State  when  Reafon  prefides  j  and    there  can 

no 
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no  Accefs  be  had  to  the  Underftanding,   but  Serm. 
by    convincing    Men,    that    the   Courfe    of    XI. 
Life  we  would  perfuade  them  to  is  not  con- 
trary to  their    Intereft.     It  may  be  allowed, 
without  any  Prejudice  to  the  Caufe  of  Virtue 
and  Religion,   that  our    Ideas  of    Happinefs 
and  Mifery   are   of  all  our  Ideas  the  nearefh 
and  moft  important  to  us  ;  that  they  will,  nay, 
if  you  pleafe,  that  they  ought  to  prevail  over 
thofe  of  Order,  and  Beauty,  and  Harmony, 
and  Proportion,   if  there  fhould    ever  be,  as 
it  is  impomble  there  ever  mould  be,   any  In- 
confiftence   between    them :    Though   thefe 
laft  too,   as  exprefling  the  Fitnefs  of  Actions, 
are  real  as  Truth  itfelf.     Let  it  be  allowed, 
though    Virtue     or    moral   Rectitude     does 
indeed  confift    in  Affection   to   and  Purfuit 
of  what   is  Right  and  Good,  as  fuch ;  yet, 
that   when  we   fit  down  in    a  cool  Hour, 
we  can   neither  juftify    to  ourfelves  this  or 
any  other  Purfuit,  till'we  are  convinced  that 
it  will  be  for  cur  Happinefs,  or  at  leafl  not 
contrary  to  it. 

Common  Reafon  and  Humanity  will 
have  fome  influence  upon  Manjkind,  what- 
ever becomes  of  Speculations :  But,  fo  far  as 
the  Interefts  of  Virtue  depend  upon  the  The- 
ory of  it    being   fecured  from  open   Scorn, 
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Serm.To  far    its  very  Being  in   the  World  depends 
XI.     upon  its  appearing  to  have   no  Contrariety  to 

^"V^  private  Intercft  and  Self-love.  The  foregoing 
Obfervations,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may 
have  gained  a  little  Ground  in  Favour  of  the 
Precept  before  us ;  the  particular  Explanation 
of  which  mail  be  the  Subject  of  the  next 
Difcourfe. 

Iwill  conclude  at  prefent,  with  ob- 
ferving  the  peculiar  Obligation  which  we  are 
under  to  Virtue  and  Religion,  as  enforced  in 
the  Verfes  following  the  Text,  in  the  Epiflle 
for  the  Day,  from  our  Saviour's  coming  in- 
to the  World.  The  Night  is  far  fpent, 
the  Day  is  at  Hand;  let  us  therefore  cafi  off 
the  Works  of  Darknefs,  and  let  us  put  oh 
the  Armour  of  Light \  &c.  The  Meaning 
and  Force  of  which  Exhortation  is,  that 
ChriiYranity  lays  us  under  new  Obligations 
to  a  good  Life,  as  by  it  the  Will  of  God  is 
more  clearly  revealed,  and  as  it  affords  ad- 
ditional Motives  to  the  Practice  of  it,  over 
and  above  thofe  which  arife  out  of  the  Na- 
ture of  Virtue  and  Vice ;  I  might  add,  as 
our  Saviour  has  fet  us  a  perfect  Example  of 
Goodnefs  in  our  own  Nature.  Now  Love 
and  Charity  is  plainly  the  Thing  in  which  he 
hath  placed  his  Religion  ;  in  which  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  as  we  have  any  Pretence  to  the  Name  Serm. 
of  Chriftians,  we  mull  place  ours.  He  hath  XI. 
at  once  injoined  it  upon  us  by  Way  of  Com-  '^V^ 
mand  with  peculiar  Force  j  and  by  his  Ex- 
ample, as  having  undertaken  the  Work  of  our 
Salvation  out  of  pure  Love  and  Good-will  to 
Mankind.  The  Endeavour  to  fet  home  this 
Example  upon  our  Minds  is  a  very  proper 
Employment  of  this  Seafon,  which  is  bring- 
ing on  the  Feftival  of  his  Birth  :  Which  as  it 
may  teach  us  many  excellent  LefTons  of  Hu- 
mility, Refignation,  and  Obedience  to  the  Will 
of  God  ;  fo  there  is  none  it  recommends  with 
greater  Authority,  Force  and  Advantage, 
than  this  of  Love  and  Charity  ;  fince  it  was 
for  us  Men,  and  for  our  Salvation,  that  he 
ca?7ie  down  from  Heaven,  and  was  incarnate, 
and  was  made  Man  ;  that  he  might  teach  us 
our  Duty,  and  more  efpecially  that  he  might 
enforce  the  Practice  of  it,  reform  Mankind, 
and  finally  bring  us  to  that  eternal  Salvatio?iy 
of  which  he  is  the  Author  to  all  thofe  that  obey 
him. 
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SERMON  XII. 

Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour. 
Rom.  xiii.  9. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  Commandment, 
it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  Sayi?2g, 
namely,  Thou  fl:alt  love  thy  Neighbour  as 
thyfelf. 

HAVING  already  removed  the  Pre- Serm. 
judices  againft  publick  Spirit,  or  the  XII. 
Love  of  our  Neighbour,  on  the  Side 
of  private  Intereft  and  Self-love ;  I  proceed 
to  the  particular  Explanation  of  the  Precept 
before  us,  by  fhewing,  Who  is  our  Neighbour : 
In  what  Senfe  we  are  required  to  love  him 
as  ourf elves :  The  Influence  fuch  Love  would 
have  upon  our  Behaviour  in  Life :  And  lailly, 
How  this  Commandment  comprehends  in  it  all 
Others. 

I.  The 
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Serm.  I.  T  h  e  Objects  and  due  Extent  of  this 
%[l.  Affection  will  be  understood  by  attending  to 
the  Nature  of  it,  and  to  the  Nature  and  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Mankind  in  this  World.  The 
Love  of  our  Nighbour  is  the  fame  with 
Charity,  Benevolence,  or  Good-will :  It  is 
an  Affection  to  the  Good  and  Happinefs  of 
our  Fellow-creatures.  This  implies  in  it  a 
Difpofition  to  produce  Happinefs :  And  this 
is  the  fimple  Notion  of  Goodnefs,  which 
appears  fo  amiable  whereever  we  meet  with 
it.  From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the 
Perfection  of  Goodnefs  coniifts  in  Love  to 
the  whole  Univerfe.  This  is  the  Perfection 
of  Almighty  God. 

But  as  Man  is  fo  much  limited  in  his 
Capacity,  as  fo  fmall  a  Part  of  the  Creation 
comes  under  his  Notice  and  Influence,  and 
as  we  are  not  ufed  to  confider  Things  in  fo 
general  a  Way  ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
that  the  Univerfe  fhould  be  the  Object  of 
Benevolence  to  fuch  Creatures  as  we  are. 
Thus  in  that  Precept  of  our  Saviour,  *  Be 
ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father ',  which  is  in 
Heaven  is  perfect,  the  Perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Goodnefs  is  propofed  to  our  Imitation 
as  it  is  promifcuous,   and  extends  to  the  Evil 

as 
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as  well  as  the  Good  ;  not  as  it  is  abfolutely  Serm. 
univerfal,  Imitation  of  it  in  this  Refpect  be-  XII. 
ing  plainly  beyond  us.  The  Objecl:  is  too 
vaft.  For  this  Reaibn  moral  Writers  alio  have 
fubftituted  a  lefs  general  Objecl:  for  our  Be- 
nevolence, Mankind.  But  this  likewife 
is  an  Objecl:  too  general,  and  very  much  out 
of  our  View.  Therefore  Perfonsmore  prac- 
tical, have,  inftead  of  Mankind,  put  our 
Country  j  and  made  the  Principle  of  Virtue, 
of  Humane  Virtue,  to  confih:  in  the  in- 
tire  uniform  Love  of  our  Country  :  And 
this  is  what  we  call  a  publick  Spirit  -,  which 
in  Men  of  publick  Stations  is  the  Character 
of  a  Patriot.  But  this  is  fpeaking  to  the 
upper  Part  of  the  World,  Kingdoms  and 
Governments  are  large ;  and  the  Sphere  of 
Action  of  far  the  greater!  Part  of  Man- 
kind is  much  narrower  than  the  Govern- 
ment they  live  under  :  Or  however,  common 
Men  do  not  coniider  their  Actions  as  af- 
fecting the  whole  Community  of  which 
they  are  Members.  There  plainly  is  want- 
ing a  lefs  general  and  nearer  Objecl  of  Be- 
nevolence for  the  Bulk  of  Men,  than  that 
of  their  Country.  Therefore  the  Scripture, 
not  being  a  Book  of  Theory  and  Speculation, 
but   a    plain    Rule    of   Life   for   Mankind, 

has 
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Serm.  has  with  the  utmoft  poffible  Propriety  put  the 
XII.  Principle  of  Virtue  upon  the  Love  of  our 
^^T^  Neighbour  ;  which  is  that  Part  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  that  Part  of  Mankind,  that  Part  of  our 
Country,  which  comes  under  our  immediate 
Notice,  Acquaintance  and  Influence,  and 
with  which  we  have  to  do. 

T  h  1  s  is  plainly  the  true  Account  or  Rea- 
fon,  why  our  Saviour  places  the  Principle  of 
Virtue  in  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour  ;  and  the 
Account  itfelf  mows  who  are  comprehended 
under  that  Relation. 

II.  Let  us  now  conflder  in  what  Senfe 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  Neighbour  as 
ourfelves. 

This  Precept,  in  its  firft  Delivery  by  our 
Saviour,  is  thus  introduced  :  'Thou  foalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  Heart t 
with  all  thy  Souly  and  with  all  thy  Strength  ; 
and  thy  Neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Thefe  very 
different  Manners  of  ExprefTion  do  not  lead 
our  Thoughts  to  the  fame  Meafure  or  De- 
gree of  Love,  common  to  both  Objects ;  but 
to  one,  peculiar  to  each.  Suppofmg  then* 
which  is  to  be  fuppofed,  a  diftinct  Meaning 
and  Propriety  in  the  Words,  as  thyfelf; 
the  Precept  we  are  confideriog  will  admit  of 
any  of  thefe  Senfes :  That  we  bear  the  fame 

Kind 
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Kind  of  Affection  to  our  Neighbour,   asweSERM. 
do  to  ourfelves :  Or,  that  the  Love  we  bear    XII. 
to  our  Neighbour   fhould  have  fome  certain 
Proportion  or  other  to  Self-love :  Or,  laftly, 
that  it  fhould  bear  the  particular  Proportion 
of  Equality ,    that  it  be  in  the  fame  Degree. 

Firjl,  The  Precept  may  be  underftood  as 
requiring  only,  that  we  have  the  fa?ne  Kind 
of  Affection  to  our  Fellow-creatures,  as  to 
ourfelves :  That,  as  every  Man  has  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Self-love,  which  difpofes  him  to 
avoid  Mifery,  and  confult  his  own  Happi- 
nefs ;  fo  we  fhould  cultivate  the  Affection  of 
Good-will  to  our  Neighbour,  and  that  it 
fhould  influence  us  to  have  the  fame  Kind  of 
Regard  to  him.  This  at  leaft  mufl  be  com- 
manded :  And  this  will  not  only  prevent  our 
being  injurious  to  him,  but  will  aifo  put  us 
upon  promoting  his  Good.  There  are  Bleffings 
in  Life,  which  we  fhare  in  common  with 
others ;  Peace,  Plenty,  Freedom,  healthful 
Seafons.  But  real  Benevolence  to  our  Fel- 
low-creatures would  give  us  the  Notion  of 
a  common  Intereft  in  a  flricter  Senfe  :  For 
in  the  Degree  we  love  one  another,  his  Inte- 
reft, his  Joys  and  Sorrows,  are  our  own. 
It  is  from  Self-love  that  we  form  the  No- 
tion of  private  Good,  and  confidcr  it  as  pur 
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Serm.  own  :  Love  of  our  Neighbour  would  teach 
XII.     us  thus  to  appropriate  to   ourfelves  his  Good 
and  Well-fare  $  to  confider  ourfelves  as  hav- 
ing a  real   Share    in   his   Happinefs.     Thus 
the  Principle    of  Benevolence   would  be  an 
Advocate   within  our  own  Breafts,  to  take 
care  of  the  Interests  of  our  Fellow-Creatures 
in     all     the    interfering     and    Competitions 
which  cannot  but  be,  from  the  Imperfection 
of  our   Nature,  and  the  State  we  are  in.     It 
would  hkevvife,  in  ibme  Meafure,  leffen  that 
interfering  ;  and  hinder  Men  from  forming 
fo  ftrong  a  Notion  of  private  Good,  excluiive 
of  the  Good  of  others,  as  we  commonly  do. 
Thus,  as  the  private  Affection   makes  us    in 
a   peculiar  Manner    fenfible    of    Humanity, 
Juitice,  or  Injuftice,  when  exercifed  towards 
ourfelves  j   Love   of  our    Neighbour  would 
o-ive  us  the  fame  Kind   of  Seniibilitv   in  his 
Behalf.     This  would  be  the  greateft  Security 
of   our   uniform   Obedience    to    that   mod 
equitable  Rule ;    Whatfoever  ye    would  that 
Men  Jhould  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  fo    unto 
them. 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we 
mould  have  a  real  Love  to  our  Neighbour: 
But  then,  which  is  to  be  cbferved,  the 
Words,   as  thyfelf,  exprefs  this  in   the  moft 
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diftinct  Manner,  and  determine  the  Precept  Serm. 
to  relate  to  the  Affection  itfelf,  The  Advan-  XII. 
tage,  which  this  Principle  of  Benevolence 
has  over  other  remote  Considerations,  is  that 
it  is  itfelf  the  Temper  of  Virtue ;  and  like- 
wife,  that  it  is  the  chief,  nay  the  only  ef- 
fectual Security  of  our  performing  the  ie- 
veral  Offices  of  Kindnefs,  we  owe  to  our 
Fellow-creatures.  When  from  diftant  Con- 
siderations Men  refolve  upon  any  Thing  to 
which  they  have  no  liking,  or  perhaps  an 
Averfenefs,  they  are  perpetually  finding  out 
Evafions  and  Excufes  j  which  need  never  be 
wanting,  if  People  look  for  them :  And  they 
equivocate  with  themfelves  in  the  plained 
Cafes  in  the  World.  This  may  be  in  refpect 
to  fingle  determinate  Acts  of  Virtue  :  But 
it  comes  in  much  more,  where  the  Obliga- 
tion is  to  a  general  Courfe  of  Behaviour  ; 
and  mod  of  all,  if  it  be  fuch  as  cannot  be 
reduced  to  fixed  determinate  Rules.  This 
Obfervation  may  account  for  the  Diverfitv 
of  the  Expreffion,  in  that  known  Paffage  of 
the  Prophet  Mi  cab :  To  do  jitjlly,  arid  to 
love  Mercy.  A  Man' s  Heart  mult  be  formed 
to  Humanity  and  Benevolence,  he  mufl 
love  Mercy,  otherwife  he  will  not  act  mer- 
cifully  in  any   fettled  Courfe  of  Behaviour. 

As 
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Serm.  As  Confideration  of  the  future  Sanctions  of 
XII.  Religion  is  our  only  Security  of  perfevering 
in  our  Duty,  in  Cafes  of  great  Temptations  : 
So  to  get  our  Heart  and  Temper  formed  to 
a  Love  and  Liking  of  what  is  Good,  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary  in  order  to  our  behaving 
rightly  in  the  familiar  and  daily  Intercourfes 
amongft  Mankind. 

Secondly^  The  Precept  before  us  may  be 
underftood  to  require,  that  we  love  our 
Neighbour  in  fome  certain  Pvopertion 
or  other,  according  as  we  love  ourfelves. 
And  indeed  a  Man's  Character  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  thy  Love  he  bears  to  his  Neigh- 
bour, confidered  abfolutely :  But  the  Pro- 
portion which  this  bears  to  Self-love,  whe- 
ther it  be  attended  to  or  not,  is  the  chief 
Thing  which  forms  the  Character,  and  in- 
fluences the  Actions.  For,  as  the  Form  of 
the  Body  is  a  Compofition  of  various  Parts  j 
fo  likewife  our  inward  Structure  is  not  Am- 
ple or  uniform,  but  a  Composition  of  vari- 
ous Paflions,  Appetites,  Affections,  together 
with  Rationality  j  including  in  this  laft  both 
the  Difcernment  of  what  is  right,  and  a  Dif- 
pofkion  to  regulate  ourfelves  by  it.  There  is 
greater  Variety  of  Parts  in  what  we  call  a 
Character,  than  there  are  Features  in  a  Face : 

And 
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And  the  Morality  of  That  is  no  more  de-  Serm. 
termined  by  one  Part,  than  the  Beauty  or  De-    XII. 
formity   of  This   is  by  one  fingle  Feature : 
Each  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  Parts  or 
Features,   not  taken  fingly,  but  together.     In 
the  inward   Frame  the  various  Pailions,  Ap- 
petites,   Affections,    ftand    in   different   Re- 
flects to  each  other.     The  Principles  in  our 
Mind,  may  be  contradictory,  or  Checks  and 
Allays  only,   or  Incentives  and  Affiftants  to 
each  other.     And  Principles,   which  in  their 
Nature  have  no  Kind  of  Contrariety  or  Affi- 
nity, may  yet  accidentally  be  each  other's  Al- 
lays or  Incentives. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  though 
we  were  able  to  look  into  the  inward  Con- 
texture of  the  Heart,  and  fee  with  the  great- 
efi:  Exactnefs  in  what  Degree  any  one  Prin- 
ciple is  in  a  particular  Man  j  we  could  not 
from  thence  determine,  how  far  that  Prin- 
ciple would  go  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter, or  what  Influence  it  would  have  upon 
the  Actions,  unlefs  we  could  likewife  dif- 
cern  what  other  Principles  prevailed  in  him, 
and  fee  the  Proportion  which  that  one  bears 
to  the  others.  Thus,  though  two  Men  mould 
have  the  Affection  of  Compafiion  in  the 
fame  Degree  exactly ;  yet  one  may  have  the 

R  Princi- 
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Serm.  Principle  of  Refentment,  or  of  Ambition  fo 
XII.  ftrong  in  him,  as  to  prevail  over  that  of  Com- 
panion, and  prevents  its  having  any  Influ- 
ence upon  his  Actions  ;  fo  that  he  may  de- 
ferve  the  Character  of  an  hard  or  cruel  Man  : 
Whereas  the  other,  having  Companion  in 
juft  the  fame  Degree  only,-  yet  having  Refent- 
ment or  Ambition  in  a  lower  Degree,  his 
Companion  may  prevail  over  them,  fo  as  to 
influence  his  Actions,  and  to  denominate  his 
Temper  companionate.  So  that,  how  ftrange 
foever  it  may  appear  to  People  who  do  not 
attend  to  the  Thing,  yet  it  is  quite  manifeft, 
that,  when  we  fay  one  Man  is  more  Refent- 
ing  or  Companionate  than  another,  this 
does  not  neceffarily  imply  that  one  has  the 
Principle  of  Refentment  or  of  Companion 
flronger  than  the  other.  For  if  the  Pro- 
portion, which  Refentment  or  Companion 
bears  to  other  inward  Principles,  is  greater 
in  one  than  in  the  other ;  this  is  itfelf  fuffi- 
cient  to  denominate  one  more  Refenting  or 
Companionate  than  the  other. 

Further,  the  whole  Syftem  as  I  may 
fpeak,  of  Affections,  (including  Rationality) 
which  conftitute  the  Heart, ,  as  this  Word 
is  ufed  in  Scripture  and  on  moral  Subjects, 
are  each  and  all   of  them  flronger  in  fome 

than 
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than  in  others.     Now  the  Proportion  which  Serm. 
the  two  general  Affections,  Benevolence  and   XII. 
Self-love,  bear  to  each  other,   according  to  * 
this  Interpretation  of  the  Text,  denominates 
Men's  Character  as  to  Virtue.     Suppofe  then 
one  Man   to  have  the  Principle   of  Benevo- 
lence in  an  higher  Degree  than  another  :  It 
will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  this  general 
Temper,  or  Character,   or   Actions    will  be 
more    benevolent   than  the  other's.     For  he 
may  have  Self-love   in  fuch  a  Degree  as  quite 
to    prevail    over    Benevolence  ;    fo    that    it 
may  have  no  Influence  at  all  upon  his  Actions  t 
Whereas  Benevolence  in  the  other  Perfon, 
though  in    a  lower  Degree,  may  yet  be  the 
ftrongeft  Principle  in  his  Heart  5  and  ftrong 
enough  to  be  the  Guide  of  his  Actions,   fo 
as  to  denominate  him   a   good  and   virtuous 
Man.     The  Cafe  is  here   as  in  Scales  :  It  is 
not  one  Weight,   confidered  in   itfelf,  which 
determines  whether  the  Scale  mall  afcend  or 
defcend  ;  but  this  depends  upon   the  Propor- 
tion, which    that  one    Weight  hath  to  the 
other. 

I  t  being  thus  manifeft  that  the  Influence 
which  Benevolence  has  upon  our  Actions, 
and  how  far  it  goes  towards  forming  our 
Character,    is  not  determined  by  the  Degree 
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Serm.  \tlelf  of  this  Principle  in  our  Mind;  but 
XII.  the  Proportion  it  has  to  Self-love  and  other 
Principles  :  A  Companion  alfo  being  made 
in  the  Text  between  Self-love  and  the  Love 
of  our  Neighbour  ;  thefe  joint  Considerations 
afforded  fufficient  Occafion  for  treating  here 
of  that  Proportion :  It  plainly  is  implied  in 
the  Precept,  though  it  mould  be  queftioned 
whether  it  be  the  exact  Meaning  of  the 
Words,  as  Thy/elf. 

Lov  e  of  our  Neighbour  then  muft  bear 
fome  Proportion  to  Self-love,  and  Virtue  to 
be  fure  confifts  in  the  due  Proportion.  What 
this  due  Proportion  is,  whether  as  a  Principle 
in  the  Mind,  or  as  exerted  in  Actions,  can  be 
judged  of  only  from  our  Nature  and  Con- 
dition in  this  World.  Of  the  Degree  in 
which  Affections  and  the  Principles  of  Ac- 
tion, confidered  in  themfelves,  prevail,  we 
have  no  Meafure  :  Let  us  then  proceed  to 
the  Courfe  of  Behaviour,  the  Actions  they 
produce. 

Both  our  Nature  and  Condition  require, 
that  each  particular  Man  mould  make  parti- 
cular Provilion  for  himfeif :  And  the  Inqui- 
ry, what  Proportion  Benevolence  mould 
have  to  Self-love,  when  brought  down  to 
Practice,   will  be,  what  is   a  competent  Care 

and 
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and  Provifiorj  for  ourfelves.  And  how  cer-  Serm. 
tain  foever  it  be,  that  each  Man  muft  deter-  XII. 
mine  this  for  himfelf ;  and  how  ridiculous 
foever  it  would  be,  for  any  to  attempt  to 
determine  it  for  Another  :  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Proportion  is  real ;  and  that 
a  competent  Provifion  has  a  Bound ;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  all  which  we  can  poilibly 
get  and  keep  within  our  Grafp,  without  legal 
Injuftice.  Mankind  almoft  univerfally  bring 
in  Vanity,  Supplies  for  what  is  called  a  Life 
of  Pleafure,  Covetoufnefs,  or  imaginary  No- 
tions of  Superiority  over  Others,  to  deter- 
mine this  Queftion :  But  every  one  who 
defires  to  act  a  proper  Part  in  Society, 
would  do  well  to  confider,  how  far  any  of 
them  come  in  to  determine  it,  in  the  Way  of 
Moral  Confideration.  All  that  can  be  faid 
is,  fuppofing,  what,  as  the  World  goes,  is 
fo  much  to  be  fuppofed  that  'tis  fcarce  to  be 
mentioned,  that  Perfons  do  not  neglect,  what 
they  really  owe  to  Themfelves  ;  the  more  of 
their  Care  and  Thought,  and  of  their  Fortune 
they  employ  in  doing  Good  to  their  Fellow- 
creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the 
Law  of  Perfection  Thou  jhalt  love  thy  Neigk~ 
bsur  as  thyfelf. 

R  3  Thirdly, 
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Serm.  Thirdly,  If  the  Words,  as  thy  felf,  were  to 
XII.  be  understood  of  an  Equality  of  Affection  ; 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  thofe  Confe- 
quences,  which  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
follow  from  it.  Suppofe  a  Perfon  to  have 
the  fame  fettled  Regard  to  Others,  as  to  Him- 
felf; that  in  every  deliberate  Scheme  or  Pur- 
fuit  He  took  their  Interefl  into  the  Account 
in  the  fame  Degree  as  his  own,  fo  far  as  an 
Equality  of  Affection  would  produce  this: 
Yet  He  would  in  fad:,  and  ought  to  be,  much 
more  taken  up  and  employed  about  Himfelf, 
and  his  own  Concerns  j  than  about  Others, 
and  their  Interefts.  For,  befides  the  one 
common  Affection  toward  Himfelf  and  his 
Neighbour,  He  would  have  feveral  other 
particular  Affections,  PaMions,  Appetites, 
which  he  could  not  poflibly  feel  in  common 
both  for  Himfelf  and  Others :  Now  thefe  Sen- 
fations  themfelves  very  much  employ  us; 
and  have  perhaps  as  great  Influence,  as  Self- 
love.  So  far  indeed  as  Self-love,  and  cool 
Reflection  upon  what  is  for  our  Interefl, 
would  fet  us  on  Work  to  gain  a  Supply  of  our 
own  feveral  Wants ;  fo  far  the  Love  of  our 
Neighbour  would  make  us  do  the  fame  for 
him :  But  the  Degree  in  which  we  are  put 
upon  feeking  and  making  ufe  of  the  Means 
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of  Gratification,  fry  the  feeling  of  thofe  Affec-  Serm. 
tions,  Appetites  and   Paffions,   muft  neceffa-    XII. 
rily  be  peculiar  to  ourfelves. 

That  there  are  particular  Paffions,  (fup- 
pofe  Shame,  Refentment)  which  Men  feem 
to  have,  and  feel  in  common,  both  for  Them- 
felves  and  Others,  makes  no  Alteration  in 
Rcfpect  to  thofe  Paffions  and  Appetites  which 
cannot  poffibly  be  thus  felt  in  common. 
From  hence,  (and  perhaps  more  Things  of 
the  like  Kind  might  be  mentioned,)  it  follows* 
that  though  there  were  an  Equality  of  Affec- 
tion to  both,  yet  Regards  to  Ourfelves  would 
be  more  prevalent  than  Attention  to  the  Con- 
cerns of  Others. 

And  from  moral  Confederations  it  ought 
to  be  fo,  fuppofing  ftill  the  Equality  of  Affec- 
tion commanded  :  Becaufe  we  are  in  a  pecu- 
liar Manner,  as  I  may  fpeak,  entrufted  with 
ourfelves  ;  and  therefore  Care  of  our  own  In- 
terefts,  as  well  as  of  our  Conduct,  particu- 
larly belongs  to  us. 

To  thefe  Things  muft  be  added,  that  moral 
Obligations  can  extend  no  further  than  to  na- 
tural Poffibilities.  Now  we  have  a  Percep- 
tion of  our  own  Interefts,  like  Confcioufnefs 
of  our  own  Exiftence,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us ;  and  which,  in  its  Continu- 
al 4  ation, 
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Serm.  ation,   Kind,    and  Degree,  feems  impoflible 
XII.    to   be  felt   in    refpect    to    the  Interefts   of 
Others. 

From  all  thefe  Things  it  fully  appears, 
that  though  we  were  to  love  our  Neighbour 
in  the  fame  Degree  as  we  love  ourfelves^ 
fo  far  as  this  is  poffible  j  yet  the  Care  of  our- 
felves,  of  the  Individual,  would  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  the  apprehended  Danger  of  which 
feems  to  be  the  only  Objection  againfr.  under- 
ftanding  the  Precept  in  this  ftricl:  Senfe. 

III.  The  general  Temper  of  Mind  which 
the  due  Love  of  our  Neighbour  would  form 
us  to,  and  the  Influence  it  would  have  upon 
our  Behaviour  in  Life,  is  now  to  be  confi- 
dered. 

The  Temper  and  Behaviour  of  Charity 
is  explained  at  large,  in  that  known  PafTage  of 
St  Paul  *  .*  Charity  fuffereth  long,  and  is 
kind ;  Charity  envieth  not,  doth  not  behave 
itfelf  unfeemly,  feeketh  not  her  own,  think- 
eth  no  Evil,  bcareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
Things,  hopeth  all  Things.  As  to  the  Mean- 
ing of  the  Expreffions,  feeketh  not  her  own, 
thinketh  no  Evil,  believeth  all  Things ;  how- 
ever thofe  Expreffions  may  be  explained  a- 

way, 
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way,  this  Meeknefs,  and,  in  fome  Degree  Serm. 
Eaiinefs  of  Temper,  Readinefs  to  forego  our  XII. 
Right  for  the  Sake  of  Peace,  as  well  as  in 
the  Way  of  Companion,  Freedom  from 
Miftruft,  and  Difpofition  to  believe  well  of 
our  Neighbour,  this  general  Temper,  I  fay, 
accompanies,  and  is  plainly  the  Effect  of  Love 
and  Good-will.  And,  though  fuch  is  the 
World  in  which  we  live,  that  Experience 
and  Knowledge  of  it,  not  only  may,  but 
muft  beget  in  us  greater  Regard  to  ourfelves, 
and  Doubtfulnefs  of  the  Characters  of 
Others,  than  is  natural  to  Mankind ;  yet  thefe 
ought  not  to  be  carried  further  than  the  Na- 
ture and  Courfe  of  Things  make  necefTary. 
It  is  ftill  true,  even  in  the  prefent  State  of 
Things,  bad  as  it  is,  that  a  real  good  Man 
had  rather  be  deceived,  than  be  fufpicious  -t 
had  rather  forego  his  known  Right,  than 
run  the  Venture  of  doing  even  a  hard  Thing. 
This  is  the  general  Temper  of  that  Charity, 
of  which  the  Apoftle  afferts,  that  if  he  had 
it  not,  giving  his  Body  to  he  burned  would 
avail  him  nothing ;  and  which  he  fays,  /hall 
never  fail. 

The  happy  Influence  of  this  Temper  ex- 
tends  to    every  different  Relation  and   Cir- 
cumftance  in  Humane  Life.     It  plainly   ren- 
ders 
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SERM.ders  a  Man  better,  more  to  be  defired,  as 
XII.  to  all  the  Refpe&s  and  Relations  we  can 
fland  in  to  each  other.  The  benevolent 
Man  is  difpofed  to  make  ufe  of  all  external 
Advantages  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  (hall  con- 
tribute to  the  Good  of  Others,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  Satisfaction.  His  own  Satisfaction 
confifts  in  this.  He  will  be  eafy  and  kind 
to  the  Dependants,  companionate  to  the 
Poor  and  Diflreffed,  friendly  to  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  This  includes  the  good 
Neighbour,  Parent,  Matter,  Magiftrate : 
And  fuch  a  Behaviour  would  plainly  make 
Dependance,  Inferiority,  and  even  Servitude, 
eafy.  So  that  a  good  and  charitable  Man  of 
fuperior  Rank  in  Wifdom,  Fortune,  Au- 
thority, is  a  common  Blefling  to  the  Place 
he  lives  in  :  Happinefs  grows  under  his  In- 
fluence. This  good  Principle  in  Inferiours 
would  difcover  itfelf  in  paying  Refpedt, 
Gratitude,  Obedience,  as  due.  It  were  there- 
fore methinks  one  jufl  Way  of  trying  one's 
own  Character,  to  afk  ourfelves,  Am  I  in  Re- 
ality a  better  Mafter  or  Servant,  a  better 
Friend,  a  better  Neighbour,  than  fuch  and 
fuch  Perfons  j  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think 
not  to  deferve  the  Character  of  Virtue  and 
Religion  fo  much  as  myfelf  ? 

And 
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And  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Party,  which Serm. 
unhappily  prevails  amongft  Mankind,  what-  XII. 
ever  are  the  Diftinctions  which  ferve  for  a 
Supply  to  it,  fome  or  other  of  which  have 
obtained  in  all  Ages  and  Countries :  One, 
who  is  thus  friendly  to  his  Kind,  will  im- 
mediately make  due  Allowances  for  it,  as 
what  cannot  but  be  amongft  fuch  Creatures 
as  Men,  in  fuch  a  World  as  this.  And  as 
Wrath  and  Fury  and  overbearing  upon  thefe 
Occafions  proceed,  as  I  may  fpeak,  from 
Mens  feeling  only  on  their  own  Side :  So 
a  common  Feeling,  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourfelves,  would  render  us  fenfible  to  this 
Truth,  which  it  is  ftrange  can  have  fo  little 
Influence ;  that  we  ourfelves  differ  from 
others,  juft  as  much  as  they  do  from  us.  I 
put  the  Matter  in  this  Way,  becaufe  it  can 
fcarce  be  expected  that  the  Generality  of  Men. 
mould  fee,  that  thofe  Things  which  are  made 
the  Occafions  of  DifTention  and  fomenting 
the  Party-Spirit,  are  really  nothing  at  all : 
But  it  may  be  expected  from  all  People, 
how  much  foever  they  are  in  earneft  about 
their  reflective  Peculiarities,  that  Humanity, 
and  common  Good- will  to  their  Fellow- 
creatures,  mould  moderate  and  reftrain  that 
wretched  Spirit. 

This 
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Serm.  This  good  Temper  of  Chanty  likewife 
XII.  would  prevent  Strife  and  Enmity  arifing  from 
^'V^  other  Occafions :  It  would  prevent  our  giving 
juft  Caufe  of  Offence,  and  our  taking  it 
without  Caufe.  And  in  Cafes  of  real  In- 
jury, a  good  Man  will  make  all  Allowances 
which  are  to  be  made ;  and,  without  any 
Attempts  of  Retaliation,  he  will  only  confult 
his  own  and  other  Mens  Security  for  the 
future,  againft  Injustice  and  Wrong. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  confider  laflly,  what 
is  affirmed  of  the  Precept  now  explained, 
That  it  comprehends  in  it  all  others ;  /.  e.  that 
to  love  our  Neighbour  asourfelves  includes  in 
it  all  Virtues. 

Now  the  Way  in  which  every  Maxim  of 
Conduct,  or  general  Speculative  AfTertion, 
when  it  is  to  be  explained  at  large,  mould  be 
treated,  is,  to  mow  what  are  the  particular 
Truths  which  were  defigned  to  be  compre- 
hended under  fuch  a  general  Obfervation, 
how  far  it  is  ftrictly  true ;  and  then  the  Li- 
mitations, Reftrictions,  and  Exceptions,  if 
there  be  Exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be 
underftood.  But  it  is  only  the  former  of 
thefe,  namely,  how  far  the  AfTertion  in  the 
Text  holds,  and  the  Ground  of  the  Pre-emi- 
nence affigned  to  the  Precept   of  it,    which 

in 
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in  ftrictnefs  comes  into  our  prefent  Conlidera-SERM. 
tion.  XII. 

However,     in   almoft  every  Thing 
that  is  laid,  there  is  fbmewhat  to  be  under- 
ftood  beyond  what  is   explicitly  laid  down, 
and  which  we  of  Courfe  fupply  ;  fomewhat, 
I  mean,   which   would    not    be   commonly 
called  a  Reftriction   or    Limitation.     Thus, 
when  Benevolence  is  faid  to  be  the   Sum  of 
Virtue,  it  is  not  fpoken  of  as  a  blind  Propen- 
fion,    but  as  a  Principle   in  reafonable  Crea- 
tures, and  fo  to  be  directed  by  their  Reafon  : 
For  Reafon  and  Reflection   comes   into  our 
Notion  of   a  moral    Agent.     And  that    will 
lead  us  to  confider  diftant  Confequences,   as 
well  as  the  immediate  Tendency  of  an  Ac- 
tion :  It  will  teach  us,  that  the  Care  of  fome 
Perfons,  fuppofe  Children  and  Families,  is  par- 
ticularly committed  to  our  Charge  by  Nature 
and  Providence  ;  as  alfo  that  there  are  other 
Circumftances,    fuppofe  Friendihip  or   for- 
mer Obligations,  which  require  that  we  do 
Good   to  fome,  preferably   to  others.     Rea- 
fon, confidered  meerly  as  fnbfervient  to  Be- 
nevolence,  as    allifting  to  produce  the  great- 
eft  Good,   will  teach  us  to   have  particular 
Regard  to  thefe  Relations  and  Circumftances ; 
becaufe  it   is    plainly   for  the  Good   of  the 

World 
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Serm.  World  that  they  fhould  be   regarded.     And 
XII.    as   there  are     numberlefs  Cafes,   in    which, 
vnr>J  notwithstanding    Appearances,    we   are   not 
competent  Judges,  whether  a  particular  Ac- 
tion will  upon  the  Whole  do  Good  or  Harm ; 
Reafon  in   the  fame  Way   will    teach  us  to 
be  cautious  how  we  act  in  thefe  Cafes  of  Un- 
certainty.    It  will  fuggeft  to  our  Confidera- 
tion,  which  is  the  fafer  Side ;  how  liable  we 
are  to  be  led  wrong  by  Paffion  and  private 
Intereft  ;  and  what  Regard    is   due  to  Laws, 
and  the  Judgment  of  Mankind.     All  thefe 
Things  muft  come  into  Consideration,  were 
it  only  in  order    to  determine  which  way  of 
acting     is    likely     to    produce    the    greatefl 
Good.      Thus,     upon    Supppofition   that    it 
were  in  the  ftricteft  Senfe  true,  without  Li- 
mitation, that    Benevolence   includes     in    it 
all  Virtues  j  yet  Reafon  muft  come  in  as  its 
Guide  and  Director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own 
End,   the  End  of  Benevolence,   the  greatefl 
publick  Good.     Reafon    then  being  thus  in- 
cluded, let  us  now  confider  the  Truth  of  the 
Aflertion  itfelf. 

Firft,  It  is  manifeft  that  nothing  can  be 
of  Confequence  to  Mankind  or  any  Crea- 
ture, but  Happinefs.  This  then  is  all  which 
any    Perfon   can,    in   ftrictnefs  of  fpeaking, 

be 
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be  faid  to  have  a  Right  to.  We  can  there-  Serm. 
fore  owe  no  Man  any  Thing ,  but  only  to  XII. 
further  and  promote  his  Happinefs,  ac- 
cording to  our  Abilities.  And  therefore  a 
Difpofiticn  and  Endeavour  to  do  Good  to 
all  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  in  the  De- 
gree and  Manner  which  the  different  Rela- 
tions we  ftand  in  to  them  require,  is  a  Dif- 
charge  of  all  the  Obligations  we  are  under  to 
them. 

As  Humane  Nature  is  not  one  fimple  uni- 
form Thing,  but  a  Compofition  of  various 
Parts,  Body,  Spirit,  Appetites,  particular 
Paffions  and  Affections  ;  for  each  of  which 
reafonable  Self-love  would  lead  Men  to  have 
due  Regard,  and  make  fuitable  Provifion : 
So  Society  conlifts  of  various  Parts,  to  which 
we  ftand  in  different  -Refpects  and  Rela- 
tions j  and  juft  Benevolence  would  as  furely 
lead  us  to  have  due  Regard  to  each  of  thefe, 
and  behave  as  the  refpe&ive  Relations  re- 
quire. Reafonable  Good-will,  and  right  Be- 
haviour towards  our  Fellow-creatures,  are  in 
a  Manner  the  fame :  Only  that  the  former 
expreffeth  the  Principle  as  it  is  in  the  Mind  ; 
the  latter,  the  Principle  as  it  were  become  ex- 
ternal, i,  e.   exerted  in  Actions. 

An  D 
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Serm.  A  nd  To  far  as  Temperance,  Sobriety,  and 
XII.  Moderation  in  fenfual  Pleafures,  and  the 
contrary  Vices,  have  any  Refpect  to  our  Fel- 
low-creatures, any  Influence  upon  their  Quiet, 
Welfare,  and  Happinefs  ;  as  they  always 
have  a  real,  and  often  a  near  Influence  upon 
it ;  fo  far  it  is  manifeft  thofe  Virtues  may  be 
produced  by  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour, 
and  that  the  contrary  Vices  would  be  pre- 
vented by  it.  Indeed  if  Mens  Regard  to 
themfelveswill  not  reftrain  them  fromExcefs; 
it  may  be  thought  little  probable,  that  their 
Love  to  others  will  be  fufficient :  But  the 
Reafon  is,  that  their  Love  to  others  is  not, 
any  more  than  their  Regard  to  themfelves, 
jufts  and  in  its  due  Degree.  There  are  how- 
ever manifeft  In  fiances  of  Perfons  kept  fober 
and  temperate  from  Regard  to  their  Affairs, 
and  the  Welfare  of  thofe  who  depend  upon 
them.  And  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
habitual  Excefs,  a  diflblute  Courfe  of  Life,  im- 
plies a  general  Neglect  of  the  Duties  we  owe 
towards  our  Friends,  our  Families,  and  our 
Country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifeft  that  the  com- 
mon Virtues,  and  the  common  Vices  of 
Mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to  Benevolence, 

or 
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or  the  want  of  it.  And  this  intitles  theSERM. 
Precept,  Thou  fialt  love  thy  Neighbour  as  XII. 
thyfelfy  to  the  Pre-eminence  given  to  it  j  and 
is  a  J  unification  of  the  Apoftle's  Affer- 
tion,  that  all  other  Commandments  are 
comprehended  in  it  j  whatever  Cautions 
and  Reftrictions  *  there  are,   which   might 

require 

*  For  Inftance  :  As  we  are  not  competent  Judges,  what  is 
upon  the  whole  for  the  Good  of  the  World  ;  there  may  be 
other  immediate  Ends  appointed  us  to  purfue,  befides  that  one 
of  doing  Good,  or  producing  Happinefs.  Though  the  Good 
of  the  Creation  be  the  only  End  of  the  Author  of  it,  yet  he 
may  have  laid  us  under  particular  Obligations,  which  we  may 
difcern  and  feel  ourfelves  under,  quite  diftinct  from  a  Percep- 
tion, that  the  Obfervanceor  Violation  of  them  is  for  the  HaD- 
pinefs  or  Mifery  of  our  Fellow-creatures.  And  this  is  in 
Fact  the  Cafe.  For  there  are  certain  Difpofuions  of  Mind,  and 
certain  Aclions,  which  are  in  themfelves  approved  ordifap- 
proved  by  Mankind,  abftracted  from  the  Confideration  of 
their  Tendency  to  the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  the  World  ; 
approved  or  dilapproved  by  Reflection,  by  that  Principle 
within,  which  is  the  Guide  of  Life,  the  Judge  of  Right  and 
Wrong.  Numberlefs  Inftances  of  this  Kind  might  be  men. 
tioned.  There  are  Pieces  of  Treachery,  which  in  themfelve3 
appear  bafe  and  deteftable  to  every  one.  There  are  Actions, 
which  perhaps  can  fcarce  have  any  other  general  Name  given 
them  than  Indecencies,  which  yet  are  odious  and  fhocking 
to  Humane  Nature.  There  is  fuch  a  Thing  as  Meannefs,  a 
little  Mind  ;  which,  as  it  is  quite  diftinct  from  Incapacity,  fo 
it  raifes  a  Diflike  and  Disapprobation  quite  different  from  that 
Contempt,  which  Men  are  too  apt  to  have,  of  meer  Foily.  On 
the  other  Hand  ;  what  we  call  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  is  the  Ob- 
ject of  another  Sort  of  Approbation,  than  fuperiour  Under- 
icanding.  Fidelity,  Honour,  ftrict  Juftice,  are  themfelves  ap- 
proved in  the  higheft  Degree,  abftracled  from  the  Confideration 

S  of 
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Serm.  require     to    be  confidered,  if  we   were  to 
XII.    ftate  particularly    and    at    length,  what  is 
Virtue  and  right    Behaviour    in   Mankind. 
But, 

Secondly,  It  might  be  added,  that  in  a 
higher  and  more  general  Way  of  Confide^ 
ration,  leaving  out  the  particular  Nature  of 
Creatures,  and  the  particular  Circumftances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  Benevolence  feems 
in  the  ftricteft  Senfe  to  include  in  it  all  that 
is  Good  and  Worthy;  all  that  is  Good, 
which  we  have  any  diftinct  particular  Notion 
of.  We  have  no  clear  Conception  of  any 
pofitive  moral  Attribute  in  the  fupream  Be- 
ing, but  what  may  be  refolved  up  into  Good^ 
nefs.  And,  if  we  confider  a  reafonable 
Creature  or  moral  Agent,  without  Regard 
to  the  particular  Relations  and  Circumftances 
in  which  he  is  placed;  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  Thing  elfe  to   come  in   towards 

determining 

of  their  Tendency.  Now,  whether  it  may  be  thought  that 
each  of  thefe  are  connected  with  Benevolence  in  Our  Nature, 
and  fo  may'  be  confidered  as  the  fame  Thing  with  it ;  or 
whether  fome  of  them  be  thought  an  inferiour  Kind  of  Vir- 
tues and  Vices,  fomewhat  like  natural  Beauties  and  Deformi- 
ties ;  or  laftly,  plain  Exceptions  to  the  general  Rule;  thus 
much  however  is  certain,  that  the  Things  now  inftanced  in, 
and  numberlefs  others,  are  approved  or  difapproved  by  Man- 
kind in  general,  in  quite  another  View  than  as  conducive  to 
the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  the  World. 
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determining  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  an  Serm* 
higher  or  lower  Oafs  of  virtuous  Beings,  XII. 
determining  whether  he  is  to  be  ranked  in  an 
higher  or  lower  Clafs  of  virtuous  Beings, 
but  the  higher  or  lower  Degree  in  which  that 
Principle,  and  what  is  manifeftly  connected 
with  it,  prevail  in  him. 

That  which  we  more  ftriclly  call  Piety, 
or  the  Love  of  God,  and  which  is  an  effentiai 
Part  of  a  right  Temper,  fome  may  perhaps 
imagine  no  Way  connected  with  Benevo- 
lence :  Yet  furely  they  muft  be  connected, 
if  there  be  indeed  in  Being  an  Object  infi- 
nitely Good.  Humane  Nature  is  fo  confli- 
cted, that  every  good  Affection  implies  the 
Love  of  itfelf ;  /'.  e.  becomes  the  Object  of  a 
new  Affection  in  the  fame  Perfon.  Thus, 
to  be  righteous,  implies  in  it  the  Love  of 
Righteoufnefs  ;  to  be  benevolent,  the  Love 
of  Benevolence ;  to  be  good,  the  Love  of 
Goodnefs ;  whether  this  Righteoufnefs,  Be- 
nevolence, or  Goodnefs,  be  viewed  as  in  our 
own  Mind,  or  in  another's :  And  the  Love 
of  God  as  a  Being  perfectly  Good,  is  the 
Love  of  perfect  Goodnefs  contemplated  in  a 
Being  or  Perfon.  Thus  Morality  and  Reli- 
gion, Virtue  and  Piety,  will  at  laft  neceffarily 
coincide,  run  up  into  one  and  the  fame  Point, 
and  Love  will  be  in  all  Senfes  the  End  of  the 
Commandment, 

S  2  0  Almighty 
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Serm.      O   Almighey  God,   infpire  us  with  this  di- 
XII.  vine  Principle  ;  kill  in  us  all  the  Seeds  of 

Envy  and  Ill-will  ;  and  help  us,  by  culti- 
vating within  ourfelves  the  Love  of  our 
Neighbour,  to  improve  in  the  Love  of  Thee. 
Thou  haft  placed  us  in  various  Kindreds, 
Friend/hips,  and  Relations,  as  the  School  of 
Difcipline for  our  AjfeBions :  Help  us,  by 
the  due  Exercife  of  them,  to  improve  to 
Perfection ;  till  all  partial  Affection  be  loft 
in  that  intire  univerfal  one,  and  Thou,  O 
God,  fialt  be  all  in  all. 


SERMON 


SERMON  XIII  XIV. 

Upon  the  Love  ofGOD. 


M  A  T  t  h.  xxii.  37, 


Thou  fialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
Heart,  and  with  all  thy  Soul,  and  with  all 
thy  Mind. 

EVERY  Body  knows,  you  therefore  sERM 
need  only  juft  be  put  in  Mind,  that  XIII. 
there  is  fuch  a  Thing,  as  having  fo 
great  Horror  of  one  Extream,  as  to  run  in- 
fenfibly  and  of  Courfe  into  the  contrary; 
and  that  a  Doctrine's  having  been  a  Shelter 
for  Enthufiafm,  or  made  to  ferve  the  Purpo- 
fes  of  Superftition,  is  no  Proof  of  the  Falfity 
of  it :  Truth  or  Right  being  fomewhat  real 
in  itfelf,  and   fo  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its 

S  3  Liablenefs 
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Serm.  Liablcnefs  to  Abufe,   or  by  its  fuppofed  Di- 
XIII.  ftance  from  or   Nearnefs  to  Error.     It   may 
be  fumcient  to  have  mentioned  this  in   ge- 
neral,   without  taking    Notice  of  the  parti- 
cular Extravagancies,  which  have  been  vent- 
ed under  the  Pretence   or  Endeavour  of  ex- 
plaining the    Love    of  God ;  or   how  mani- 
feftly  we  are  got  into  the  contrary  Extream, 
under  the  Notion  of  a  reafonable  Religion ; 
fo  very   reafonable,  as  to  have  nothing   to 
do  with   the  Heart  and  Affections,    if  thefe 
Words  fignify  any  thing  but  the  Faculty  by 
which  we  difcern  fpeculative  Truth. 
■   B  y  the  Love  of  God,  I  would  underftand 
all   thofe  Regards,    all    thofe   Affections  of 
Mind  which   are    due  immediately   to  him 
from  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man,   and   which 
reft  in  him  as  their  End,     As  this  does  not 
include  fervile   Fear ;    fo   neither    will   any 
other  Regards,  how  reafonable  foever,  which 
refpect  any  Thing  out  of  or  befides  the  Per- 
fection  of  the   divine    Nature,   come    into 
Consideration  here.     But  all  Fear  is  not  ex- 
cluded, becaufe  his   Difpleafure  is  itfclf  the 
natural  proper  Object  of  Fear.     Reverence, 
Ambition  of  his  Love  and  Approbation,  De- 
light  in  the  Hope  or   Confcioufnefs  of  it, 
come  likevvife    into  this  Definition  of    the 

Love 
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Love  of  God ;     becaufe  he  is   the   natural  Serm. 
Object  of  all  thofe  Affections  or  Movements  XIII. 
of  Mind,    as  really  as  he  is  the  Object  of  the  i-'Y^ 
Affection,  which  is  in  the  ftricteft  Senfe  called 
Love  j  and  all  of  them  equally  reft  in  him, 
as  their  End.     And  they  may  all  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  implied   in  thefe  Words  of  our 
Saviour,    without    putting   any  Force  upon 
them  :  For  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  Love  of  God 
and  our  Neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole 
of  Piety  and  Virtue. 

I  t  is  plain  that  the  Nature  of  Man  is  fo 
conftituted,  as   to  feel  certain  Affections  up- 
on the    Sight   or  Contemplation   of  certain 
Objects.     Now  the  very  Notion  of  Affec- 
tion implies  refting  in  its  Object  as  an  End. 
And  the  particular  Affection   to  good  Cha- 
racters,  Reverence  and  moral  Love  of  them, 
is  natural   to  all  thofe  who  have  any  Degree 
of  real  Goodnefs  in  themfelves.     This  will 
be  illuftrated  by  the  Defcription  of  a  perfect: 
Character  in  a  Creature  ;  and  by  conlidering 
the  Manner,   in  which  a  good  Man  in  his 
Prefence  would  be   affected  towards  fuch  a 
Character.     He  would   of  Courfe   feel  the 
Affections  of    Love,   Reverence,   Defire   of 
his    Approbation,    Delight  in  the   Hope  or 
Confcioufnefs  of  it.     And  furely   all  this  is 

appli- 
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Serm.  applicable,  and  may  be  brought  up  to  that 
XIII.  Being,  who  is  infinitely  more  than  an  ade- 
^^  quate  Object  of  all  thofe  Affections  }  whom 
we  are  commanded  .to  Love  with  all  our 
Heart t  with  all  our  Soul,  and  with  all  our 
Mind.  And  of  thefe  Regards  towards  Al- 
mighty God,  fome  are  more  particular  fuita- 
ble  to  and  becoming  fo  imperfect  a  Creature 
as  Man,  in  this  mortal  State  we  are  pafling 
through ;  and  fome  of  them,  and  perhaps 
other  ExcefTes  of  the  Mind,  will  be  the  Em- 
ployment and  Happinefs  of  Good  Men  in  a 
State  of  Perfection. 

T  h  1  s  is  a  general  View  of  what  the  fol- 
lowing Difcourfe  will  contain.  And  it  is 
manifeft  the  Subject;  is  a  real  one  :  There  is 
nothing  in  it  enthuiiaftical  or  unreafonable. 
And  if  it  be  indeed  at  all  a  Subject,  it  is  one 
of  the  utmoft  importance. 

As  Mankind  have  a  Faculty  by  which  they 
difcern  ipeculative  Truth  ;  fo  we  have  va- 
rious Affections  towards  external  Objects. 
Understanding  and  Temper,  Reafon  and  Af- 
fection, are  as  diflinct  Ideas,  as  Reafon  and 
Hunger  j  and  one  would  think  could  no 
more  be  confounded.  It  is  by  Reafon  that 
we  get  the  Ideas  of  feveral  Objects  of  our 
Affections ;  But  in  thefe  Cafes  Reafon  and 

Affection 
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Affection  are  no  more  the  fame,   than  Sight  Serm. 
of  a  particular  Object,  and  the  Pleafure    or  XIII. 
Uneafinefs   confequent    thereupon,    are   the  ,*^v^° 
fame.     Now,  as   Reafon  tends  to  and  refts 
in  the  Difcernment  of  Truth,  the  Object  of 
it;  fo    the   very  Nature   of   Affection   con- 
firms in  tending  towards,  and   refling   in,  its 
Objects  as    an  End.     We    do   indeed  often 
in   common  Language  fay,   that  Things  are 
loved,  defired,  efteemed,  not  for  themfelves, 
but  for   fomewhat  further,  fomewhat  out  of 
and  beyond  them :  Yet,  in  thefe  Cafes,  who- 
ever will  attend,  will  fee,   that  thefe  Things 
are  not  in  Reality  the  Objects   of  the  Af- 
fections, i.  e.  are  not  loved,  defired,  efteemed, 
but    the     fomewhat     further     and    beyond 
them.     If   we    have   no    Affections   which 
reft  in   what  are  called   their  Objects,  then 
what  is  called  Affection,  Love,  Defire,  Hope, 
in  Humane  Nature,  is  only  an  Uneafinefs  in 
being  at  Reft;     an    unquiet    Difpofition  to 
Action,    Progrefs,    Purfuit,   without  End  or 
Meaning.     But   if  there  be  any  fuch  Thing 
as  Delight   in  the  Company  of  one  Perfon, 
rather   than    of   another ;    whether  in   the 
Way  of  Friendfhip,  or  Mirth  and  Entertain- 
ment,  it   is  all  one,  if  it  be  without  reipect 
to  Fortune,  Honour,  or  increafing  our  Stores 

of 
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Serm.  of  Knowledge,   or  any   Thing  beyond   the 
XIII.  prefent  Time  ;  here  is  an  Inftance  of  an  Af- 
«^v^  fedion  abfolutely  refting  in  its  Object  as  its 
End,   and  being  gratified,   in  the  fame  Way 
as  the  Appetite  of  Hunger   is  fatisfied  with 
Food.     Yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  afked,  What  Advantage  a  Man  hath  in 
fuch  a  Courfc,  fuppofe  of  Study,   particular 
Friendftiips,  or  in  any  other  ;  nothing,  I  fay, 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  fuch  a  Queftion 
put  in    a  Way   which   fuppofes  no  Gain, 
Advantage   or  Intereft,  but  as  a  Means   to 
fomewhat  further :  And   if  fo,  then  there  is 
no  fuch  Thing  at  all  as  real  Intereft,  Gain    or 
Advantage.      This   is    the  fame   Abfurdity 
with  Refpect  to  Life,  as  an  infinite  Series  of 
Effects  without  a   Caufe   is  in  Speculation. 
The  Gain,  Advantage  or  Intereft  confifts  in 
the  Delight  itfelf,  arifing  from  fuch  a  Facul- 
ty's having  its  Object :  Neither   is  there  any 
fuch  Thing  as  Happinefs  or  Enjoyment,  but 
what  arifes  from  hence.     The  Pleafures  of 
Hope  and  of  Reflection  are  not  Exceptions : 
The  former  being  only  this  Happinefs  anti- 
cipated j  the  latter,  the  fame  Happinefs  en- 
joyed over  again  after  its  Time.     And  even 
the  general  Expectation  of  future  Happinefs 

can 
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can  afford  Satisfaction,  only  as  it  is  a  prefent  Serm. 
Object  to  the  Principle  of  Self-love.  XIII. 

I  t  was  doubtlefs  intended,  that  Life 
mould  be  very  much  a  Purfuit  to  the  Grofs 
of  Mankind.  But  this  is  carried  fo  much 
further  than  is  reafonable,  that  what  gives  im- 
mediate Satisfa&ion,  /'.  e.  our  prefent  Intereft, 
is  fcarce  confidered  as  our  Intereft  at  all* 
It  is  Inventions  which  have  only  a  remote 
Tendency  towards  Enjoyment,  perhaps  but  a 
remote  Tendency  towards  gaining  the  Means 
only  of  Enjoyment,  which  are  chiefly  fpoken 
of  as  ufeful  to  the  World.  And  though  this 
way  of  thinking  were  juft  with  refpedt  to 
the  imperfect  State  we  are  now  in,  where 
we  know  fo  little  of  Satisfaction  without 
Satiety  ;  yet  it  muft  be  guarded  againft,  when 
we  are  confidering  the  Happinefs  of  a  State 
of  Perfection ;  which  Happtnefs  being  En- 
joyment and  not  Hope,  muft  neceffarily  con- 
fift  in  this,  that  our  Affections  have  their  Ob- 
jects, and  reft  in  thofe  Objects  as  an  End,  ;'.  <r. 
be  fatisfied  with  them.  This  will  further  ap- 
pear in  the  Sequel  of  this  Difcourfe. 

O  f  the  feveral  Affections,  or  inward  Sen- 
fations,  which  particular  Objects  excite  in 
Man,  there  are  fome,  the  having  of  which 
implies  the  Love  of  them,  when  they  are 

reflected 
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Serm* reflected  upon  *.  This  cannot  be  faidofall 
XII.  our  Affections,  Principles  and  Motives  of 
Action.  It  were  ridiculous  to  affert,  that  a 
Man  upon  Reflection  hath  the  fame  Kind  of 
Approbation  of  the  Appetite  of  Hunger,  or 
the  Paffion  of  Fear,  as  he  hath  of  Good-will 
to  his  Fellow-creatures.  To  be  a  juft,  a 
good,  a  righteous  Man,  plainly  carries  with 
it  a  peculiar  Affection  to,  or  Love  of  Juftice, 
Goodnefs,  Righteoufnefs,  when  thefe  Prin- 
ciples are  the  Objects  of  Contemplation. 
Now  if  a  Man  approves  of,  or  hath  an  Af- 
fection to,  any  Principle  in  and  for  itfelf,  in- 
cidental Things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the 
fame  whether  he  views  it  in  his  own  Mind 
or  in  another ;  in  himfelf,  or  in  his  Neigh- 
bour. This  is  the  Account  of  our  Approba- 
tion of,  our  moral  Love  and  Affection  to  good 
Characters ;  which  cannot  but  be  in  thofe 
who  have  any  Degrees  of  real  Goodnefs  in 
themfelves,  and  who  difcern  and  take  Notice 
of  the  fame  Principle  in  others. 

*  St  Auftin  obfer-ues,  Amor  ipfe  ordinate  amandus  eft,  quo 
bene  amatur  quod  amaridum  eft,  ut  fit  in  nobis  Virtus  qua 
vivitur  bene.  i.  e.  The  AffecTion  which  mse  rightly  have  for  what 
is  lovely,  mufi  ordinate  jujlly,  in  due  Marnier,  and  Proportion, 
become  the  OhjeS  of  a  new  Ajfeflion,  or  be  itfelf  beloved,  in 
order  to  our  being  endued  with  that  Virtue  which  is  the  Principle 
of  a  good  Life.     Civ.   Dei.  L.  15.  c.    22. 

Fro  u 
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From  Obfervation  of  what  pafTes  with-SERM. 
in  ourfelves,  our  own  Actions,  and  the  Be-  XIII. 
haviour  of  others,  the  Mind  may  carry  on 
its  Reflections  as  far  as  it  pleafes ;  much  be- 
yond what  we  experience  in  ourfelves,  or  dif- 
cern  in  our  Fellow-creatures.  It  may  go  on, 
and  confider  Goodnefs  as  become  an  uniform 
continued  Principle  of  Action,  as  conducted 
by  Reafon,  and  forming  a  Temper  and  Cha- 
racter abfolutely  good  and  perfect,  which  is  in 
a  higher  Senfe  excellent,  and  proportionably 
the  Object  of  Love  and  Approbation. 

L  e  T  us  then  fuppofe  a  Creature  perfect 
according  to  his  created  Nature  :  Let  his  Form 
be  Humane,  and  his  Capacities  no  more  than 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  Chief  of  Men  :  Good- 
nefs fhall  be  his  proper  Character ;  with 
Wifdom  to  direil  it,  and  Power  within  fome 
certain  determined  Sphere  of  Action  to  ex- 
ert it :  But  Goodnefs  muff,  be  the  fimple 
actuating  Principle  within  him  j  this  being 
the  moral  Quality  which  is  amiable,  or  the 
immediate  Object  of  Love  as  diftinct  from 
other  Affections  of  Approbation.  Here  then 
is  a  finite  Object  for  our  Mind  to  tend  to- 
wards, to  exercife  itfelf  upon  :  A  Creature, 
perfect  according  to  his  Capacity,  fixt,  (rea- 
dy, equally  unmoved  by  weak  Pity  or  more 

weak 
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Serm.  weak  Fury  and   Refentment;    forming  the 
XIII.   jufteft  Scheme  of  Conduct ;  going  on   un- 
diftubed  in  the   Execution    of  it,  through 
the  feveral  Methods  of  Severity  and  Reward, 
towards  his  End,  namely,   the  general  Hap- 
pinefs  of  all  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  as 
initfelf  right  and  valuable.     This  Character, 
though  uniform  in  itfelf,  in  its  Principle,  yet 
exerting  itfelf  in  different  Ways,    or  confi- 
dered  in  different  Views,  may  by  its  appear- 
ing Variety  move  different  Affections.   Thus, 
the  Severity  of  Juftice  would  not  affect   us 
in  the  fame  Way,  as  an  Act  of  Mercy :  The 
adventitious  Qualities  of  Wifdom  and  Power 
may  be  con  fide  red  in  themfelves :  And  even 
the  Strength  of  Mind,  which  this  immove- 
able Goodnefs    fuppofes,    may    likewifc   be 
viewed  as  an  Object  of  Contemplation,  di- 
ftinct   from  the  Goodnefs  itfelf.     Superiour 
Excellence  of  any  Kind,  as  well  as  fuperiour 
Wifdom   and  Power,  is  the  Object  of  Awe 
and   Reverence    to   all  Creatures,  whatever 
their  moral  Chara&er  be  :  But  fo  far  as  Crea- 
tures of  the  lowefl  Rank  were   good,   fo  far 
the  View  of  this  Character,   as   fimply  good, 
muff,  appear  amiable  to  them,  be  the  Object 
of,  or  beget  Love.  Further,  fuppofe  we  were 

confcious,  that  this  fuperiour  Perfon  fo  far 
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approved  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing  fer-  Serm. 
vilely  to  fear  from  him ;  that  he  was  really  XIII. 
our  Friend,  and  kind  and  good  to  us  in  parti- 
cular, as  he  had  occafionally  Intercourfe  with 
us  :  We  mult  be  other  Creatures  than  we  are, 
or  we  could  not  but  feel  the  fame  Kind  of  Sa- 
tisfaction and  Enjoyment  (whatever  would  be 
the  Degree  of  it)  from  this  higher  Acquain- 
tance and  Friendfhip,  as  we  feel  from  com- 
mon ones  j  the  Intercourfe  being  real,  and  the 
Perfons  equally  prefent,  in  both  Cafes.  We 
mould  have  a  more  ardent  Defire  to  be  ap- 
proved by  his  better  Judgment,  and  a  Satif- 
faction  in  that  Approbation  of  the  fame  Sort 
with  what  would  be  felt  in  refpect  to  com- 
mon Perfons,  or  be  wrought  in  us  by  their 
Prefence. 

L  e  t  us  now  raife  the  Character,  and  fup- 
pofe  this  Creature,  for  we  are  ftill  going  on 
with  the  Suppofition  of  a  Creature,  our  pro- 
per Guardian  and  Governour  ;  that  we  were 
in  a  Progrefs  of  Being  towards  fomewhat 
further  ;  and  that  his  Scheme  of  Govern- 
ment was  too  faft  for  our  Capacities  to 
comprehend  j  remembring  flill  that  he  is 
perfectly  Good,  and  our  Friend  as  well  as 
our  Governour.  Wifdom,  Power,  Good- 
ntfs,  accidentally   viewed   any  where,  would 

infpire 
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Serm.  infpire  Reverence,  Awe,  Love  :  And  as  thefe 
XIII.  Affections  would  be  raifed  in  higher  or  lower 
Degrees,  in  proportion  as  we  had  occasionally 
more  or  lefs  Intercourfe  with  the  Creature 
endued  with  thofe  Qualities  j  fo  this  further 
Consideration  and  Knowledge,  that  he  was 
our  proper  Guardian  and  Governour,  would 
much  more  bring  thefe  Objects  and  Qua- 
lities home  to  ourfelves  j  teach  us  they  had 
a  greater  Refpect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we 
had  an  higher  Interefl  in  that  Wifdom  and 
Power  and  Goodnefs.  We  mould,  with  Joy, 
Gratitude,  Reverence,  Love,  Truft,  and 
Dependance,  appropriate  the  Character,  as 
what  he  had  a  Right  in  ;  and  make  our 
Boaft  in  fuch  our  Relation  to  it.  And  the 
Conciufion  of  the  whole  would  be,  that  we 
mould  refer  ourfelves  implicitly  ta  him,  and 
call:  ourfelves  entirely  upon  him.  As  the 
whole  Attention  of  Life  mould  be  to  obey 
his  Commands  ;  fo  the  higheft  Enjoyment 
of  it  mud  arife  from  the  Contemplation  of 
this  Character,  and  our  Relation  to  it,  from 
a  Confcioufnefs  of  his  Favour  and  Appro- 
bation, and  from  the  Exercife  of  thofe  Af- 
fections towards  Him  which  could  not  but 
be  raifed  from  his  Prefence.  A  Being  who 
hath  thefe  Attributes,  who  ftands  in  this  Re- 
lation, 
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lation,  and   is   thus  fenfibly   prefent   to  theSERM* 
Mind,  muft  neceffarily  be  the  Object  of  thefe  XIII. 
Affections  :  There  is  as  real  a  Correfpondence   **sv>* 
between  them,  as  between  the  loweft  Appe- 
tite of  Senfe  and  its  Object. 

That  this  Being  is  not  a  Creature,  but 
the  Almighty  God  j  that   he  is  of  infinite 
Power  and  Wifdom   and  Goodnefs,    does  not 
render  him  lefs  the  Object  of  Reverence  and 
Love,   than  he  would  be  if  he  had  thofe  At- 
tributes only  in  a  limited  Degree.     The  Be- 
ing who   made   us,    and  upon  whom  we  in- 
tirely  depend,  is   the    Object  of   fome  Re- 
gards.    He  hath  given  us  certain  Affections 
cf   Mind,    which    correfpond    to  Wifdom, 
Power,    Goodnefs ;    i,  e.  which    are  raifed 
upon  View  of  thofe  Qualities.     If  then  he 
be  really  wife,  powerful,   good ;    he  is   the 
natural  Object  of    thofe  Affections,    which 
he  hath  endued  us  with,  and  which  corref- 
pond to  thofe  Attributes.     That  he  is  infinite 
in  Power,  perfect  in  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs, 
makes  no  Alteration,  but  only  that  he  is  the 
Object  of  thofe  Affections  raifed  to  the  high- 
eft  Pitch.     He  is  not  indeed  to  be  difcerned 
by  any  of  our  Senfes.    I  go  forward,  but  he 
is  not  there  j    and  backward,   but     I  cannot 
perceive  him :    On  the   left    hand  where    he 

T  doth 
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Serm.  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  He  hi- 
XIII.  deth  himfelf  en  the  right  hand,  that  I  can- 
not fee  him.  O  that  I  knew  where  1  might 
find  him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
Seat!  *  But  is  He  then  a  far  off:  Does  he 
not  fill  Heaven  and  Earth  with  his  Prefence  ? 
The  Prefence  of  our  Fellow-creatures  affects 
our  Senfes,  and  our  Senfes  give  us  the  Know- 
ledge of  their  Prefence ;  which  hath  diffe- 
rent Kinds  of  Influence  upon  us  5  Love,  Joy, 
Sorrow,  Reftraint,  Encouragement,  Reve- 
rence. However  this  Influence  is  not  imme- 
diately from  our  Senfes,  but  from  that 
Knowledge.  Thus  fuppofe  a  Perfon  neither 
to  fee  nor  hear  Another,  not  to  know  by 
any  of  his  Senfes,  but  yet  certainly  to  know, 
that  Another  was  with  him  ;  this  Knowledge 

might,  and  in  many  Cafes  would,  have  one 
or  more  of  the  Effects  before-mentioned. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  reafonable,  but  alfo 
natural,  to  be  affected  with  a  Prefence, 
though  it  be  not  the  Object  of  our  Senfes : 
Whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  is  merely  an  acci- 
dental Circumftance,  which  needs  not  come 
into  Confideration  :  It  is  the  Certainty  that 
He  is  with  us,  and  we  with  him,  which  hath 
the  Influence.     We  confider  Perfons  then  as 

prcfent, 

*  Job  xxii. 
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prefent,  not  only  when  they  are  within  Sekm. 
Reach  of  our  Senfes,  but  alfo  when  we  are  XI 
affured  by  any  other  Means  that  They  are 
within  fuch  a  Nearnefs  j  nay,  if  they  are  not, 
we  can  recall  them  to  our  Mind,  and  be  moved 
towards  them  at  prefent :  And  mull:  He,  who 
is  fo  much  more  intimately  with  us,  that  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  Being, 
be  thought  too  diftant  to  be  the  Object  of  our 
Affections  ?  We  own  and  feel  the  Force  of 
amiable  and  worthy  Qualities  in  our  Fellow- 
creatures  :  And  can  we  be  infenfible  to  the 
Contemplation  of  perfect:  Goodnefs  ?  Do 
we  reverence  the  Shadows  of  Greatnefs  here 
below,  are  we  follicitous  about  Honour  and 
Efteem  and  the  Opinion  of  the  World  :  And 
(hall  we  not  feel  the  fame  with  Refpect  to 
Him,  whofe  are  Wifdom  and  Power  in 
their  Original,  who  is  the  God  of  'Judgment 
by  whom  Attions  are  weighed?  Thus  Love, 
Reverence,  Defire  of  Efteem,  every  Facul- 
ty, every  Affection,  tends  towards,  and  is 
employed  about  its  refpective  Object  in  com- 
mon Cafes :  And  inuft  the  Exercife  of  them 
be  fufpended  with  Regard  to  him  alone,  who 
is  an  Object,  an  infinitely  more  than  adequate 
Object,  to  our  molt  exalted  Faculties ;  Him 

T   2  ,/ 
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Serm.  of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are 
XIII.  all  Things? 

As  we  cannot  remove  from  this  Earth,  or 
change  our  general  Bufinefs  on  it,  fo  neither 
can  we  alter  our  real  Nature.  Therefore 
no  Exercifeof  the  Mind  can  be  recommended, 
but  only  the  Exercife  of  thofe  Faculties  you 
are  confcious  of.  Religion  does  not  de- 
mand new  Affections,  but  only  claims  the 
Direction  of  thofe  you  already  have,  thofe 
Affections  you  daily  feel ;  though  unhappily 
confined  to  Objects,  not  altogether  unsuit- 
able, but  altogether  unequal  to  them.  We 
only  reprefent  to  you  the  higher,  the  adequate 
Objects  of  thofe  very  Faculties  and  Affections. 
Let  the  Man  of  Ambition  go  on  ffill  to  con- 
fider  Difgrace  as  the  greateft  Evil;  Honour,  as 
his  chief  Good.  But  Difgrace,  in  whofe 
Eftimation  !  Honour,  in  whofe  Judgment  ? 
This  is  the  only  Queftion.  If  Shame,  and 
Delight  in  Efteem  be  fpoken  of  as  real,  as 
any  fettled  Ground  of  Pain  or  Pleafure ;  both 
thefe  mud  be  in  Proportion  to  the  fuppofed 
Wifdom  and  Worth  of  him,  by  whom  we 
are  contemned  or  efteemed.  Muff  it  then 
be  thought  enthufiaftical  to  fpeak  of  a  Sensi- 
bility of  this  Sort,  which  mall  have  refpect 
to  an  unerring  Judgment,  to  infinite  Wif- 
dom ; 
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dom ;  when    we  are   affu red  This  unerring  Serm. 
Judgment,  This  infinite  Wifdom  does  obferve  XIII. 
upon  our  Actions  ? 

'Tis  the  fame  with  refpect  to  the  Love 
of  God  in  the  ftricteftand  moll:  confined  Senfe. 
We  only  offer  and  reprefent  the  higheft  Ob- 
ject of  an  Affection,  fuppofed  already  in 
your  Mind.  Some  Degree  of  Goodnefs 
muft  be  previoufly  fuppofed  :  This  always 
implies  the  Love  of  itfelf,  an  Affection  to 
Goodnefs :  The  higheft,  the  adequate  Object 
of  this  Affection,  is  perfect  Goodnefs  j  which 
therefore  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  Heart, 
with  all  our  Soul,  and  with  all  our  Strength* 
Muft  we  then,  forgetting  our  own  Intereft, 
as  it  were  go  out  of  ourfelves,  and  love  God 
"  for  his  own  Sake  ?"  No  more  forget  your 
own  Intereft,  no  more  go  out  of  yourfelves 
than  when  you  prefer  one  Place,  one  Profpect, 
the  Conversation  of  one  Man  to  that  of  Ano- 
ther. Does  not  every  Affection  neceffarily 
imply,  that  the  Object  of  it  be  itfelf  loved  ? 
If  it  be  not,  'tis  not  the  Object  of  the  Affec- 
tion. You  may  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it 
is  a  great  Miftake  to  think  you  can  love 
or  fear  or  hate  any  Thing,  from  Conii- 
deration  that  fuch  Love  or  Fear  or  Hatred 
may  be  a  Means  of  obtaining  Good  or  avoid- 
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Serm.  ing  Evil.  But  the  Queftion,  whether  we 
XIII.  ought  to  love  God  for  his  Sake  or  for  our 
own,  being  a  mere  Miftake  in  Language ; 
the  real  Queftion,  which  this  is  rniftaken  for, 
will,  I  fuppofe,  be  anfwered  by  obferving, 
that  the  Goodnefs  of  God  already  exercifed 
towards  us,  our  prefent  Dependance  upon 
him,  and  our  Expectation  of  future  Benefits, 
ought,  ancrtrave  a  natural  Tendency,  to  beget 
in  us  the  Affection  of  Gratitude,  and  greater 
Love  towards  Him,  than  the  fame  Goodnefs 
exercifed  towards  others :  were  it  only  for 
this  Reafon,  that  every  Affection  is  moved  in 
Proportion  to  the  Senfe  we  have  of  the  Ob- 
ject of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  have  a  more 
lively  Senfe  of  Goodnefs,  when  exercifed  to- 
wards ourfelves,  than  when  exercifed  to- 
others. I  added  Expectation  of  future  Be- 
nefits, becaufe  the  Ground  of  that  Expecta- 
tion is  prefent  Goodnefs. 

Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  Ob- 
ject of  the  feveral  Affections,  Love,  Reve- 
rence, Fear,  Defire  of  Approbation.  For 
though  He  is  fimply  One,  yet  we  cannot  but 
confider  Him  in  partial  and  different  Views. 
He  is  in  Himfelf  one  uniform  Being,  and  for 
ever  the  fame  without  Variablenefs  or  Sha- 
dow of  Turning  :  But   his  infinite  Greatnefs, 

His 
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His  Goodnefs,  His  Wifdom,  are  different  Serm. 
Objects  to  our  Mind.  To  which  is  to  be  XIII. 
added,  that  from  the  Changes  in  our  own  **"***' 
Charecters,  together  with  his  Unchangeable- 
nefs,  we  cannot  but  confider  ourfelves  as 
more  or  lefs  the  Objects  of  His  Approbation, 
and  really  be  fo.  For  if  he  approves  what 
is  Good,  He  cannot,  meerly  from  the  Un- 
changeablenefs  of  his  Nature,  approve  what 
is  Evil.  Hence  muft  arife  more  various 
Movements  of  Mind,  more  different  Kinds 
of  Affections.  And  this  greater  Variety  alfo 
is  juft  and  reafonable  in  fuch  Creatures  as"  we 
are,  though  it  refpects  a  Being  limply  one, 
good  and  perfect.  As  fome  of  thefe  Affec- 
tions are  moft  particularly  fuitable  to  fo  im- 
perfect a  Creature  as  Man,  in  this  mortal 
State  we  are  pafling  through  ;  fo  there  may 
be  other  Exercifes  of  Mind,  or  fome  of  thefe 
in  higher  Degrees,  our  Employment  and 
Happinefs  in  a  State  of  Perfection. 

Consider  then  our  Ignorance,  the  Serm. 
Imperfection  of  our  Nature,  our  Virtue  and  XIV. 
our  Condition  in  this  World,  with  refpect  to 
an  infinitely  good  and  juft  Being,  our  Creator 
and  Governour  j  and  you  will  fee  what 
religious  Affections  of  Mind  are  moft  par- 
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Serm.  ticularly  fuitable  to  this  mortal   State  we  are 
XIV.  parting  through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  any 
thing  fo  ftrongly,  as  what   we  difcern  with 
our  Senfes  j  and  though  our  Nature  and  Con- 
dition  require,    that   we   be  much  taken  up 
about  fenfible  Things ;  yet  our  Reafon  con-' 
vinces  us  that  God  is  prefent  with  us,  and  we 
fee  and  feel  the   Effects   of  his  Goodnefs : 
He  is  therefore  the  Object  of  fome  Regards. 
The  Imperfection  of  our  Virtue,  joined  with 
the  Confideration  of  his  abfolute  Rectitude 
or  Holinefs,  will  fcarce  permit  that  Perfec- 
tion of  Love,   which   entirely  cafts  out   all 
Fear  :  Yet  Goodnefs  in  the  Object  of  Love 
to  all  Creatures  who  have  any  Degree  of  it 
themfelves ;  and  Confcioufnefs  of  a  real  En- 
deavour to  approve  ourfelves  to  Him,  joined 
with   the  Confideration  of  his  Goodnefs,  as 
it  quite  excludes   fervile  Dread  and  Horror, 
fo   it   is    plainly    a  reafonable  Ground    for 
Hope   of  his  Favour.     Neither    Fear,    nor 
Hope,   nor  Love  then  are   excluded:  And 
one  or  another  of  thefe  will  prevail,  accords 
ing  to  the  different  Views  we  have  of  God  ; 
and    ought    to  prevail,    according    to    the 
Changes  we    find   in    our  own    Character. 
There  is  a  Temper  of  Mind  made  up  of,  or 

which 
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which  follows  from  all  three,  Fear,  Hope,  Serm. 
Love ;  namely,  Refignation  to  the  Divine  XIV. 
Will,  which  is  the  general  Temper  belonging 
to  this  State  ;  which  ought  to  be  the  habitual 
Frame  of  our  Mind  and  Heart,  and  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  at  proper  Seafons  more  diftin<Stly>  in 
Acts  of  Devotion. 

Resignation  to  the  Will  of  God 
is  the  whole  of  Piety :  It  includes  in  it  all  that 
is  good,  and  is  a  Source  of  the  mod  fettled 
Quiet  and  Compofure  of  Mind.  There  is 
the  general  Principle  of  Submiffion  in  our 
Nature.  Man  is  not  fo  constituted  as  to  de- 
Are  Things,  and  be  uneafy  in  the  Want  of 
them,  in  Proportion  to  their  known  Value  : 
Many  other  Confederations  come  in  to  deter- 
mine the  Degrees  of  Defirej  particularly, 
whether  the  Advantage  we  take  a  View  of, 
be  within  the  Sphere  of  our  Rank.  Who 
ever  felt  Uneafinefs,  upon  obferving  any  of 
the  Advantages  Brute  Creatures  have  over 
us?  And  yet  it  is  plain  they  have  feveral.  It 
is  the  fame  with  refpecl  to  Advantages  be- 
longing to  Creatures  of  a  fuperiour  Order. 
Thus,  though  we  fee  a  Thing  to  be  highly 
valuable,  yet  that  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
Condition  of  Being,  is  fufficient  to  fufpend 
our  Defires  after  it,  to  make  us  reft  fatisfied 

without 
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Serm.  without  fuch  Advantage.     Now  there  is  juft 
XIV.  the  fame  Reafon  for  quiet  Refignation  in  the 
U'VN'  Want  of  every  thing   equally   unattainable, 
and  out  of  our  Reach  in  particular,   though 
others  of  our    Species   be    pofTefled    of    it. 
All  this  may  be  applied  to   the   Whole  of 
Life ;  to   pofitive  Inconveniences   as  well  as 
Wants ;  not  indeed  to  the  Senfations  of  Pain 
and   Sorrow,    but    to    all  the   UneafinefTes 
of  Reflection,   Murmuring  and   Difcontent. 
Thus  is  Humane  Nature  formed  to  Compli- 
ance, Yielding,  Submiffion  of  Temper.     We 
find  the  Principles  of  it  within  us  5  and  every 
one  exercifes  it  towards  fomc  Objects  or  other; 
t,  e.  feels  it  with  Regard  to  fome  Perfons,  and 
fome  Circumftances.     Now  this  is  an  excel- 
lent Foundation  of  a  reafonable  and  religious 
Refignation.     Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us 
to  take  up  with  our   Lot  :    The  Confede- 
ration, that    the  Courfe   of   Things  is  un- 
alterable,    hath  a  Tendency    to   quiet  the 
Mind  under   it,  to  beget   a   Submiffion   of 
Temper    to    it.     But    when    we  can  add, 
that  this    unalterable    Courfe    is    appointed 
and    continued    by    infinite    Wifdom    and 
Goodnefs ;    how    abfolute    fhould    be    our 
Submiffion,  how  intire  our   Trufl   and  De- 
pendance  ? 

This 
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This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  Condi-  Serm. 
f$on ;  prevent   all  the  fupernumerary    Trou-   XIV. 
bles  arifing  from  Imagination,  diftant  Fears,     *v>"# 
Impatience  j     all     Unealinefs,    except    that 
which  neccffarily  arifes  from  the  Calamities 
themfelves  we  may   be  under.     How  many 
of  our  Cares  fhould  we  by  this  Means  be  dif- 
burthened  of?  Cares  not  properly  our  own, 
how  apt  foever  they  may  be   to  intrude  upon 
us,  and  we  to  admit  them  ;  the  Anxieties  of 
Expectation,    Sollicitude  about   Succefs   and 
Difappointment,  which  in  Truth  are  none  of 
our  Concern.     How  open  to  every  Gratifica- 
tion would  that  Mind  be,  which  was  clear  of 
thefe  Incumbrances  ? 

Our  Refignation  to  the  Will  of  God  may 
be  faid  to  be  perfect,  when  our  Will  is  loft 
and  refolved  up  into  His  j  when  we  reft  in 
his  Will  as  our  End,  as  being  itfelf  moft  juft, 
and  right,  and  good.  And  where  is  the  Im- 
poffibility  of  fuch  an  Affection  to  what  is 
juft,  and  right,  and  good,  fuch  a  Loyalty  of 
Heart  to  the  Governour  of  the  Univerfe,  as 
fhall  prevail  over  all  finifter  indirect  Defires 
of  our  own  ?  Neither  is  this  at  bottom  any 
thing  more  than  Faith,  and  Honefty,  and 
Fairnefs  of  Mind  ;  in  a  more  enlarged  Senfe 
indeed,   than  thofe    Words   are  commonly 
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Serm.  ufed.  And  as,  in  common  Cafes,  Fear  and 
XIV.  Hope  and  other  Parlions  are  raifed  in  us 
by  their  refpective  Objects :  So  this  Submif- 
fion  of  Heart  and  Soul  and  Mind,  this  reli- 
gious Refignation,  would  be  as  naturally  pro- 
duced by  our  having  juft  Conceptions  of 
Almighty  God,  and  a  real  Senfe  of  his  Pre- 
fence  with  us.  In  how  low  a  Degree  fo- 
ever  this  Temper  ufually  prevails  amongft 
Men,  yet  it  is  a  Temper  right  in  itfelf: 
It  is  what  we  owe  to  our  Creator  :  It  is  par- 
ticularly fuitable  to  our  mortal  Condition, 
and  what  we  mould  endeavour  after  for  our 
own  Sakes  in  our  Paffage  through  fuch  a 
World  as  this ;  where  is  nothing  upon  which 
we  can  reft  or  depend  ;  nothing  but  what 
we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  difappointed 
in.  Thus  we  might  acquaint  ourfelves  with 
Godt  and  be  at  Peace.  This  is  Piety  and  Re- 
ligion in  the  ftri&eft  Senfe,  considered  as  an 
Habit  of  Mind  :  An  habitual  Senfe  of  God's 
Prefence  with  us;  being  affected  towards 
him,  as  prefent,  in  the  Manner  his  fuperiour 
Nature  requires  from  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man : 
This  is  to  walk  with  God. 

Little  more  need  be  faid  of  Devotion 
or  religious  Worfhip,  than  that  it  is  this 
Temper  exerted  into  Act.     The  Nature  of  it 

confifts 
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confifts  in  the  aclual  Exercife  of  thofe  AfFec-  Serm. 
tions  towards  God,  which  are  fuppofed  habi-  XIV. 
tual  in  good  Men.  He  is  always  equally  pre-  ^V^ 
fent  with  us :  But  we  are  fo  much  taken  up 
with  fenfible  Things,  that  Lo,  He  goeth  by  us, 
and  we  fee  him  not :  He  paffeth  on  alfo, 
but  we  perceive  him  not  *.  Devotion  is 
Retirement,  from  the  World  he  has  made, 
to  him  alone :  It  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
Avocations  of  Senfe,  to  employ  our  Atten- 
tion wholly  upon  Him  as  upon  an  Object 
actually  prefent,  to  yield  ourfelves  up  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Divine  Prefence,  and  to 
give  full  Scope  to  the  Affections  of  Grati- 
tude, Love,  Reverence,  Truft  and  Depen- 
dancej  of  which  infinite  Power,  Wifdom 
and  Goodnefs,  is  the  natural  and  only  ade- 
quate Object.  We  may  apply  to  the  whole 
of  Devotion  thofe  Words  of  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach ,  When  you  glorifie  the  Lord,  exalt  him 
as  much  as  you  can  j  for  even  yet  will  he  far 
exceed :  and  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth 
all  your  Strength,  and  be  not  weary  j  for 
you  can  never  go  far  enough  -j-.  Our  moft 
raifed  Affections  of  every  Kind  cannot  but 
fall  fhort  and  be  difproportionate,  when  an 
infinite  Being  is  the  Object  of  them.    This  is 

the 
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Serm.  the  higheft  Exercife  and  Employment  of 
XIV.  Mind,  that  a  Creature  is  capable  of.  As  this 
Divine  Service  and  Worfhip  is  itfelf  abfolutely 
due  to  God,  fo  alio  is  it  necefTary  in  order  to  a 
further  End,  to  keep  alive  upon  our  Minds 
a  Senfe  of  his  Authority,  a  Senfe  that  in  our 
ordinary  behaviour  amongflMen  we  act  under 
him  as  our  Governour  and  Judge. 

Thus  you  fee  the  Temper  of  Mind  re- 
fpecting  God,   which   is  particularly  fuitable 
to  a  State  of  Imperfection ;  to  Creatures  in  a 
Progrefs  of  Being  towards  fomewhat  further. 
Suppose  now  this  fomething  further  at- 
tained ;  that  we  were  arrived  at  it :  What  a 
Perception  will  it  be,  to  fee  and  know  and 
feel  that  our  Truft  was  not  vain,  our  Depen- 
dance  not  groundlefs  ?  That  the  IlTue,  Event, 
and  Confummation  came   out  fuch  as  fully 
to  juftify  and   anfwer   that   Reugnation  ?  If 
the  obfcure  View   of  the  divine  Perfection, 
which  we  have  in  this  World,  ought   in  juft 
confequence  to   beget  an  intire  Resignation  $ 
what  will  this  Refignation   be  exalted  into, 
when  we  fiall  fee  Face  to  Facey  and  know  as 
we  are  known  ?    If  we  cannot  form  any  dif- 
tinct  Notion  of  that  Perfection  of  the  Love 
of  God,  which  cajis  out  all  Fear  ,  of  that  En- 
joyment of  him,  which  will  be  the  Happinefs 

of 
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of  good  Men  hereafter  j  the  Confideration  of  Serm. 
our  Wants  and  Capacities  of  Happinefs,  and  XIV. 
that  He  will  be  an  adequate  Supply  to  them, 
muft  fcrve  us  inftead  of  fuch  diftinct  Concep- 
tion of  the  particular  Happinefs  itfelf. 

L  E  T  us  then  fuppofe  a  Man  intirely  difen- 
gaged  from  Bufinefs  and  Pleafure,  fitting 
down  alone  and  at  leifure,  to  reflect  upon 
himfelf  and  his  own  Condition  of  Being.  He 
would  immediately  feel  that  he  was  by  no 
Means  compleat  of  himfelf,  but  totally  in- 
fufficient  for  his  own  Happinefs.  One  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  every  Man  hath  felt 
this,  whether  he  hath  again  reflected  upon  it 
or  not.  It  is  feeling  this  Deficiency,  that  they 
are  unfatisfied  with  themfelves,  which  makes 
Men  look  out  for  Amftance  from  abroad ; 
and  which  has  given  Rife  to  various  Kinds  of 
Amufements,  altogether  needlefs  any  other- 
wife  than  as  they  ferve  to  fill  up  the  Blank 
Spaces  of  Time,  and  fo  hinder  their  feeling 
this  Deficiency,  and  being  uneafie  with 
Themfelves.  Now,  if  thefe  external  Things 
we  take  up  with,  were  really  an  adequate  Sup- 
ply to  this  Deficiency  of  Humane  Nature,  if 
by  their  Means  our  Capacities  and  Defires 
were  all  fatisfied  and  filled  up  ;  then  it  might 
be  truly  faid,  that  we  had  found  out  the  pro- 
per 
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Serm.  per  Happinefs  of  Man  ;  and  Co  might  fit  down 
XIV.  fatisfied,  and  be  at  Reft  in  the  Enjoyment  of 
it.  But  if  it  appears,  that  the  Amufements, 
which  Men  ufually  pafs  their  Time  in,  are  fo 
far  from  coming  up  to,  or  anfwering  our 
Notions  and  Defires  of  Happinefs,  or  Good, 
that  they  are  really  no  more  than  what  they 
are  commonly  called,  fomewhat  to  pafs  away 
the  Time ;  t.  e.  fomewhat  which  ferves  to 
turn  us  alide  from,  and  prevent  our  attending 
to  this  our  internal  Poverty  and  Want;  if 
they  ferve  only,  or  chiefly,  to  fufpend,  in- 
ftead  of  fatisfying  our  Conceptions  and  De- 
fires  of  Happinefs  j  if  the  Want  remains, 
and  we  have  found  out  little  more  than  barely 
the  Means  of  making  it  lefs  fenfible  j  then 
are  we  ftill  to  feek  for  fomewhat  to  be  an 
adequate  Supply  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  a  Capacity  in  the  Nature  of  Man,  which 
neither  Riches,  nor  Honours,  nor  fenfual 
Gratifications,  nor  any  Thing  in  this  World 
can  perfectly  fill  up,  or  fatisfie  :  There  is  a 
deeper  and  more  efTential  Want,  than  any 
of  thefe  Things  can  be  the  Supply  of.  Yet 
furely  there  is  a  Poflibility  of  Somewhat> 
which  may  fill  up  all  our  Capacities  of  Hap- 
pinefs ;  Somewhat,  in  which  our  Souls  may 
find  Reft  5  Somewhat,  which  may  be  to  us 

that 
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that  fatisfactory  Good  we  are  inquiring  after.  Serm. 
Bat  it  cannot  be  any  Thing  which  is  valuable  XIV. 
only  as  it  tends  to  fome  further  End.     Thofe 
therefore  who  have  got  this  World  fo  much 
into  their  Hearts,    as  not  to  be  able  to  confi- 
der  Happinefs  as  confiding  in  any  Thing  but 
Property  and  PofTeffions,   which  are  only  va- 
luable as  the  Means  to  fomewhat    elfe,  can- 
not have  the  lead  Glimpfe  of  the  Subject  be- 
fore us ;  which  is  the  End,  not  the  Means ; 
the  Thing  itfelf,    not  fomewhat   in  order    to 
it.     But  if  you  can   lay  afide    that  general 
confufed,   undeterminate  Notion   of  Happi- 
nefs,   as   confiding   in   fuch  PofTeflions  j  and 
fix  in  your  Thoughts,  that  it  really  can  con- 
fift  in   nothing  but  in   a   Faculty's  having  its 
proper   Object ;  you  will  clearly  fee,    that  in 
the  cooled  Way  of    Confideration,    without 
either  the  Heat  of  fanciful  Enthufiafm,    or 
the   Warmth  of  real    Devotion,  nothing   is 
more  certain,  than  that  an  infinite  Being  may 
Himfelf  be,    if  He  pleafes,    the  Supply  to  all 
the  Capacities  of  our  Nature.     All  the  com- 
mon Enjoyments  of  Life   are  from  the  Fa- 
culties He  hath  endued  us  with,  and  the  Ob- 
jects He  hath  made  fuitable   to  them.     He 
may  Himfelf  be  to  us  infinitely  more  than  all 
thefe :  He  may   be  to  us  all  that   we  want. 

U  As 
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Serm.  As  our  Understanding  can  contemplate  itfelf, 
XIV.  and  our  Affections  be  exercifed  upon  them- 
felves  by  Reflection,  fo  may  each  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  Manner  upon  any  other 
Mind :  And  fince  the  Supream  Mind,  the 
Author  and  Caufe  of  all  Things,  is  the  higheft 
poffible  Object  to  Himfelf,  He  may  be  an 
adequate  Supply  to  all  the  Faculties  of  our 
Souls ;  a  Subject;  to  our  Underftanding,  and 
an  ObjecT;  to  our  Affections. 

Consider  then  :  When  we  fhall  have 
put  off  this  mortal  Body,  when  we  mail  be 
diverted  of  fenfual  Appetites,  and  thofe  Pof- 
feffions  which  are  now  the  Means  of  Gratifi- 
cation fhall  be  of  no  Avail ;  when  this  reft- 
lefs  Scene  of  Bufinefs  and  vain  Pleafures, 
which  now  diverts  us  from  ourfelves,  mail 
be  all  over ;  We,  our  proper  Self,  mail  ftill 
remain :  We  mall  ftill  continue  the  fame 
Creatures  we  are,  with  Wants  to  be  fupplied, 
and  Capacities  of  Happinefs.  We  muft  have 
Faculties  of  Perception,  though  not  fenfitive 
ones ;  and  Pleafure  or  Uneafinefs  from  our 
Perceptions,  as  now  we  have. 

T  h  e  R  E  are  certain  Ideas,  which  we  ex- 
prefs  by  the  Words,  Order,  Harmony,  Pro- 
portion, Beauty,  the  furtheft  removed  from 
any   thing  fenfual.     Now  what   is  there  in 

thofe 
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thofe  intellectual  Images,  Forms,    or  Ideas,  S  erm. 
which   begets  that  Approbation,  Love,   De-  XIV. 
light,  and  even  Rapture,   which  is   feen  in 
fome  Perfons  Faces  upon  having  thofe  Ob- 
jects prefent  to  their  Minds  ? "  Mere  En- 

"  thufiafm  !" — Be  it  what  it  will :  There  are 
Objects,  Works  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  which 
all  Mankind  have  Delight  from,  quite  diftinct 
from  their  affording  Gratification  to  fenfual 
Appetites  j  and  from  quite  another  View  of 
them,  than  as  being  for  their  Intereft  and  fur-r 
ther  Advantage.  The  Faculties  from  which 
we  are  capable  of  thefe  Pleafures,  and  the 
Pleafures  themfelves,  are  as  natural,  and  as 
much  to  be  accounted  for,  as  any  fenfual  Ap- 
petite whatever,  and  the  Pleafure  from  its 
Gratification.  Words  to  be  fure  are  wanting 
upon  this  Subject :  To  fay,  that  every  Thing 
of  Grace  and  Beauty  throughout  the  whole 
of  Nature,  every  Thing  excellent  and  amia- 
ble fhared  in  differently  lower  Degrees  by  the 
whole  Creation,  meet  in  the  Author  and 
Caufe  of  all  Things ;  this  is  an  inadequate, 
and  perhaps  improper  Way  of  fpeaking  of 
the  Divine  Nature  :  But  'tis  manifeft  that  ab- 
folute  Rectitude,  the  Perfection  of  Being, 
muff  be  in  all  Senfes,  and  in  every  Refpect 
the  higheft  Object  to  the  Mind. 

U  2  In 
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Serm.  I  n  this  World  it  is  only  the  Effects  of 
XIV.  Wifdom  and  Power  and  Greatnefs,  which  we 
difcern :  It  is  not  impoffible,  that  hereafter 
the  Qualities  Themfelves  in  the  Supream  Be- 
ing may  be  the  immediate  Object  of  Con- 
templation. What  amazing  Wonders  are 
opened  to  View  by  late  Improvements ! 
What  an  Object  is  the  Univerfe  to  a  Crea- 
ture, if  there  be  a  Creature  who  can  com- 
prehend its  Syftem  !  But  it  mult  be  an  infi- 
nitely higher  Exercife  of  the  Underftanding, 
to  view  the  Scheme  of  it  in  that  Mind,  which 
projected  it,  before  its  Foundations  were 
laid.  And  furely  we  have  Meaning  to  the 
Words,  when  we  fpeak  of  going  further  j  and 
viewing,  not  only  this  Syftem  in  His  Mind, 
but  the  Wifdom  and  Intelligence  itfelf  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Power.  But  fince  Wifdom  and  Power 
are  not  God,  He  is  a  wife,  a  powerful  Being; 
the  Divine  Nature  may  therefore  be  a  further 
Object  to  the  Underftanding.  It  is  nothing 
to  obferve  that  our  Senfes  give  us  but  an  im- 
perfect Knowledge  of  Things :  Effects  them- 
felves, if  we  knew  them  thoroughly,  would 
give  us  but  imperfect  Notions  of  Wifdom 
and  Power  ;  much  lefs  of  his  Being,  in  whom 
they  refide.  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  any  fan- 
ciful 
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ciful  Notion   of  feeing  all  Things   in  God ;  Serm. 
but  only  reprefenting  to  you,    how   much  an  XIV. 
higher  Object  to  the  Undemanding  an  infi-  ^V^ 
nite  Being  himfelf  is,  than  the  Things  which 
He  has  made  :  And  this  is  no  more  than  fay- 
ing, that  the  Creator  is  fuperiour  to  the  Works 
of  his  Hands. 

This  may   be  illuftrated  by  a  low  Ex- 
ample.    Suppofe  a  Machine,    the    Sight  of 
which    would   raife,   and    Difcoveries   in  its 
Contrivance  gratify,   our  Curiofity :  the  real 
Delight,  in  this  Cafe,  would  arife   from  its 
being   the  Effect   of  Skill  and  Contrivance. 
This  Skill  in  the  Mind  of  the  Artificer  would 
be  an  higher  Object,   if  we   had   any  Senfes 
or  Ways  to  difcern  it.  For,  obferve,  the  Con- 
templation  of   that   Principle,     Faculty     or 
Power  which  produced  any  Effect,  mud  be  an 
higher  Exercife  of  the  Underftanding,  than 
the  Contemplation  of  the  Effect  itfelf.     The 
Caufe  muft  be  an  higher  Object  to  the  Mind 
than  the  Effect. 

But  whoever  confiders  diftin&ly  what  the 
Delight  of  Knowledge  is,  will  fee  Reafon 
to  be  fatisfied  that  it  cannot  be  the  chief 
Good  of  Man  :  All  this,  as  it  is  applicable, 
fo  it  was  mentioned  with  Regard  to  the  At- 
tribute of  Goodnefs.     I  fay,  Goodnefs.    Our 

U  3  Being 
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Serm.  Being  and  all  our  Enjoyments  are  the  Effects 
XIV.  of  it :  Juft  Men  bear  its  Refemblance  :  But 
how  little  do  we  know  of  the  Original,  of 
what  it  is  in  itfelf  ?  Recall  what  was  before 
obferved  concerning  the  Affection  to  moral 
Characters  j  which,  in  how  low  a  Degree 
foever,  yet  is  plainly  natural  to  Man,  and 
the  moil  excellent  Part  of  his  Nature  :  Sup- 
pofe  this  improved,  as  it  may  be  improved, 
to  any  Degree  whatever,  in  the  Spirits  of 
juft  Men  made  perfeB  j  and  then  fuppofe  that 
they  had  a  real  View  of  that  Rigbteoufnefs, 
which  is  an  everlafiing  Rigbteoufnefs ;  of 
the  Conformity  of  the  Divine  Will  to  the 
Law  of  Truth,  in  which  the  moral  Attri- 
butes of  God  confift }  of  that  Go  odnefs  in 
the  Sovereign  Mind,  which  gave  Birth  to 
the  Univerfe  :  Add,  what  will  be  true  of  all 
good  Men  hereafter,  a  Confcioufnefs  of  hav- 
ing an  Intereft  in  what  they  are  contem- 
plating ;  Suppofe  them  able  to  fay,  This  God 
is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  :  Would  then 
be  any  longer  to  feek  for  what  was  their 
chief  Happinefs,  their  final  Good  ?  Could 
the  utmoft  Stretch  of  their  Capacities  look 
further  ?  Would  not  infinite  perfect  Good- 
nefs  be  their  very  End,  the  lafl  End  and 
Object  of  their  Affections ;  beyond  which  they 

could 
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could  neither  have,  nor  defire;  beyond  which  Serm* 
they  could  not  form  a  Wim  or  Thought  ?       XIV. 

Consider  wherein  that  Prefence  of  a 
Friend  confifts,  which  has  often  fo  ftrong  an 
Effect,  as  wholly  to  poffefs  the  Mind,  and 
intirely  fufpend  all  other  Affections  and  Re- 
gards ;  and  which  itfelf  affords  the  higheft 
Satisfaction  and  Enjoyment.  He  is  within 
Reach  of  the  Senfes.  Now,  as  our  Capaci- 
ties of  Perception  improve,  we  mail  have, 
perhaps  by  fome  Faculty  intirely  new,  a  Per- 
ception of  God's  Prefence  with  us  in  a  nearer 
and  ftricter  Way ;  fince  it  is  certain  He  is 
more  intimately  prefent  with  us  than  any 
Thing  elfe  can  be.  Proof  of  the  Exigence 
and  Prefence  of  any  Being  is  quite  different 
from  the  immediate  Perception,  the  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  it.  What  then  will  be  the  Joy  of 
Heart,  which  His  Prefence,  and  the  Light  of 
His  Countenance,  who  is  the  Life  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  will  infpire  good  Men  with,  when 
they  fhall  have  a  Senfation,  that  He  is  the 
Suftainer  of  their  Being,  that  they  exift  in 
him;  when  they  fhall  feel  his  Influence  to 
chear  and  enliven  and  fupport  their  Frame, 
in  a  Manner  of  which  we  have  now  no  Con- 
ception ?  He  will  be  in  a  literal  Senfe  their 
Strength  and  their  Portion  for  ever. 

U  4  Wh  e  n 
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Serm.  When  we  fpeak  of  Things  fo  much  a- 
XIV.  bove  our  Comprehenfion,  as  the  Employ- 
ment and  Happinefs  of  a  future  State, 
doubtlefs  it  behoves  us  to  fpeak  with  all  Mo- 
defty  and  Diftruft  of  ourfeives.  But  the 
Scripture  reprefents  the  Happinefs  of  that 
State  under  the  Notions  of  feeing  God,  fee- 
ing him  as  He  is,  knowing  as  we  are  known, 
and  feeing  Face  to  Face.  Thefe  Words 
are  not  general  or  undetermined,  but  ex- 
prefs  a  particular  determinate  Happinefs. 
And  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  nothing  can 
account  for,  or  come  up  to  thefe  Expreffi- 
ons,  but  only  this,  that  God  himfelf  will  be 
an  Object  to  our  Faculties,  that  He  Himfelf 
will  be  our  Happinefs ;  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Enjoyments  of  the  prefent  State,  which 
feem  to  arife,  not  immediately  from  Him, 
but  from  the  Objects  He  has  adapted  to  give 
us  Delight. 

T  o  conclude  :  Let  us  fuppofe  a  Perfon 
tired  with  Care  and  Sorrow  and  the  Repeti- 
tion of  vain  Delights  which  fill  up  the  Round 
of  Life  ;  fenfible  that  every  Thing  here  below 
in  its  beft  Eftate  is  altogether  Vanity.  Suppofe 
him  to  feel  that  Deficiency  of  Humane  Na- 
ture, before  taken  Notice  of ;  and  to  be  con*- 
vinced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate  Sup- 
ply 
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ply  to  it.  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  Serm. 
a  good  Man,  in  this  State  of  Mind  ;  or  better  XIV. 
exprefs  his  prefent  Wants  and  diftant 
Hopes,  his  Paflage  through  this  World  as  a 
Progrefs  towards  a  State  of  Perfection,  than 
the  following  ParTages  in  the  Devotions  of 
the  Royal  Prophet?  They  are  plainly  in  an 
higher  and  more  proper  Senfe  applicable  to 
This,  than  they  could  be  to  any  Thing  elfe. 
J  have  feen  an  End  of  all  Perfection.  Whom 
have  I  in  Heaven  but  Thee  ?  And  there  is 
none  upon  Earth  that  I  defire  in  Compari- 
fon  of  Thee.  My  Fle/h  and  my  Heart  fail eth  : 
but  God  is  the  Strength  of  my  Heart,  and 
my  Portion  for  ever.  Like  as  the  Hart 
defireth  the  Water-Brooks,  fo  longeth  my  Soul 
after  Thee,  O  God.  My  Soul  is  athirft 
for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God: 
when  Jhall  I  come  to  appear  before  Him  f 
How  excellent  is  thy  Loving  Kindnefs,  O 
God !  and  the  Children  of  Men  Jhall  put 
their  Trujl  under  the  Shadow  of  thy  Wings. 
They  fiall  be  fatisfied  with  the  Plenteouf- 
nefs  of  thy  Houfe  :  And  thou  JJ: alt  give  them 
"Drink  of  thy  Pleafures,  as  out  of  the  River. 
For  with  thee  is  the  Well  of  Life :  And  in 
thy  Light  fiall  we  fee  Light.  BleJJed  is  the 
Man  whom    thou  choofefl,    and  receivefl  unto 

Thee : 
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Serm.  Thee :' he  Jhall  dwell  in  thy  Court,  and  Jhall 
XIV.  be  fatisfied  with  the  Pleafures  of  thy  Houfe,  even 
of  thy  holy  Temple.  Blejfed  is  the  People,  O 
Lord,  that  can  rejoice  in  Thee :  they  Jhall  walk 
in  the  Light  of  thy  Countenance.  Their  De- 
light Jhall  be  daily  in  thy  Name,  and  in  thy 
RighteoufneJs  Jhall  they  make  their  Boajl.  For 
thou  art  the  Glory  of  their  Strength  :  and  in  thy 
Loving-kindnefs  They  jhall  be  exalted.  As  for 
me,  I  will  behold  thy  Prefence  in  Righteoufnefs : 
and  when  I  awake  up  after  thy  Likenefs,  1  /hall 
be  fatisfied  with  it.  Thou  Jhalt  Jhew  me  the 
Path  of  Life  ;  in  thy  Prefence  is  the  Fulnefs  of 
Joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  is  Pleafure  for 
evermore. 


SERMON 


SERMON  XV. 

Upon  the  Ignorance  of  Man. 


E  c  c  l  e  s.  viii.  1 6,  17. 

When  I  applied  mine  Heart  to  know  Wifdom, 
and  to  fee  the  Bujinefs  that  is  done  upon  the 
Earth :  Then  I  beheld  all  the  Work  of  Gody 
that  a  Man  cannot  find  out  the  Work  that  is 
done  under  the  Sun :  Becaufe  though  a 
Man  labsur  to  feek  it  out,  yet  he  /hall  not 

find  it ;  yea  further,  though  a  wife  Man 
think  to  know  it,  yet  jh2.ll  he  not  be  able  to 

find  it. 

THE  Writings  of  Solomon  are  very  Serm. 
much  taken  up  with  Reflections  up-  XV. 
on  Humane  Nature,  and  Humane 
Life  ;  to  which  he  hath  added,  in  this  Book, 
Reflexions  upon  the  Constitution  of  Things. 
And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  little  Sa- 
tisfaction, and  the  great  Difficulties  he  met 

with 
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Serm.  with  in  his  Refearches  into  the  general  Con- 
XV.  ilitution  of  Nature,  might  be  the  Occafion 
of  his  confining  himfelf,  fo  much  as  he  hath 
done,  to  Life  and  Conduct.  However,  up- 
on that  joint  Review  he  exprefles  great  Ig- 
norance of  the  Works  of  God,  and  the  Me- 
thod of  his  Providence  in  the  Government 
of  the  World  j  great  Labour  and  Wearinefs 
in  the  Search  and  Obfervation  he  had  em- 
ployed himfelf  about  -,  and  great  Difappoint- 
ment,  Pain,  and  even  Vexation  of  Mind, 
upon  that  which  he  had  remarked  of  the 
Appearances  of  Things,  and  of  what  was  go- 
ing forward  upon  this  Earth.  This  whole 
Review  and  Infpedtion,  and  the  Refult  of 
it,  Sorrow,  Perplexity,  a  Senfe  of  his  ne- 
cefTary  Ignorance,  fuggefts  various  Reflecti- 
ons to  his  Mind.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this  Ignorance  and  Diflatisfaction,  there  is 
fomewhat  upon  which  he  afTuredly  refts  and 
depends  -,  fomewhat,  which  is  the  Conclufion 
of  the  whole  Matter,  and  the  only  Concern 
of  Man.  Following  this  his  Method  and 
Train  of  Reflection,   let  us  confider, 

I.  T  h  e  AiTertion  of  the  Text,  the  Igno- 
rance of  Man ;  that  the  wifeft  and  moil 
knowing  cannot  comprehend  the  Ways  and 
Works  of  God  :  And  then, 

II.  What 
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II.  What    are  the  juft  Confequences  of  Serm. 
this  Obfervation  and  Knowledge  of  our  own  XV. 
Ignorance,   and  the  Reflection  which  it  leads 
us  to.  1 

I.  T  h  E  wifeft  and  moft  knowing  cannot 
comprehend  the  Works  of  God,  the  Methods 
and  Defigns  of  his  Providence  in  the  Creation 
and  Government  of  the  World. 

Creation  is  abfolutely  and  intirely 
out  of  our  Debth,  and  beyond  the  Extent  of 
our  utmoft  Reach.  And  yet  it  is  as  certain 
that  God  made  the  World,  as  it  is  certain 
that  Effects  muft  have  a  Caufe.  It  is  indeed 
in  general  no  more  than  Effects,  that  the  moil 
knowing  are  acquainted  with :  For  as  to 
Caufes,  they  are  as  intirely  in  the  Dark  as  the 
moft  Ignorant.  What  are  the  Laws  by 
which  Matter  acts  upon  Matter,  but  certain 
Effects  j  which  fome,  having  obferved  to  be 
frequently  repeated,  have  reduced  to  gene- 
ral Rules  ?  The  real  Nature  and  Effence  of 
Beings  likewife  is  what  we  are  altogether  ig- 
norant of.  All  thefe  Things  are  fo  intirely 
out  of  our  Reach,  that  wre  have  not  the  lead 
Glimpfe  of  them.  And  we  know  little 
more  of  ourfelves,  than  we  do  of  the  World 
about  us :  How  we  were  made,  how  our 
Being  is  continued  and  preferved,    what  the 

Faculties 
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Serm.  Faculties   of  our  Minds  are,  and  upon  what 
XV.   the  Power  of  exercifing  them  depends.    lam 
fearfully     and    wonderfully   made :    Marvel- 
lous  are  thy  Works,  and  that  my  Soul  knoweth 
right  well.     Our   own   Nature   and  the  Ob- 
jects we  are  furrounded  with,  ferve   to  raife 
our  Curiofity  ;  but  we  are  quite  out   of  a 
Condition  of    fatisfying   it.       Every   Secret 
which  is  difclofed,  every  Difcovery  which  is 
made,    every  new  Effect  which  is  brought  to 
View,  fcrves  to  convince  us  of  numberlefs 
more  which  remain  concealed,  and   which 
we  had  before  no  Sufpicion  of.     And  what 
if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  Crea- 
tion, in  the  fame  Way   and  as    thoroughly 
as  we  are  with  any  fingle  Object  of  it  ?  What 
would  all   this    natural  Knowledge   amount 
to  ?  It  muft  be  a  low  Curiofity  indeed  which 
fuch  fuperficial  Knowledge  could  fatisfy.  On 
the  contrary,  would  it  not  ferve  to  convince 
us  of  our  Ignorance  ftill  j  and  to  raife  our 
Defire   of  knowing  the  Nature   of  Things 
themfelves,  the  Author,  the  Caufe,  and  the 
End  of  them  ? 

A  s  to  the  Government  of  the  World : 
Though  from  Confiderotion  of  the  final 
Caufes  which  come  within  our  Knowledge  ; 
of  Characters,  perfonal  Merit  and  Demerit ; 

of 
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of  the  Favour  and  Difapprobation,  which  re-  Serm. 
fpedtively  are  due  and  belong  to  the  Righ-  XV. 
teous  and  the  Wicked,  and  which  therefore 
muft  necefTarily  be  in  a  Mind  which  fees 
Things  as  they  really  are;  though,  I  fay, 
from  hence  we  may  know  fomewhat  con- 
cerning the  Defigns  of  Providence  in  the 
Government  of  the  World,  enough  to  en- 
force upon  us  Religion  and  the  Practice  of 
Virtue  :  Yet,  fince  the  Monarchy  of  the  U- 
niverfe  is  a  Dominion  unlimited  in  Extent, 
and  everlafting  in  Duration  ;  the  general  Syf- 
tem  of  it  muft  necefTarily  be  quite  beyond 
our  Comprehension.  And,  fince  there  ap- 
pears fuch  a  Subordination  and  Reference  of 
the  fever al  Parts  to  each  other,  as  to  con- 
ftitute  it  properly  one  Adminiftration  or  Go- 
vernment; we  cannot  have  a  thorough 
Knowledge  of  any  Part,  without  knowing 
the  Whole.  This  furely  fhould  convince 
us,  that  we  are  much  lefs  competent  Judges 
of  the  very  fmall  Part  which  comes  under 
our  Notice  in  this  World,  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  No  Heart  can  think  upon  thefe 
Things  worthily:  And  who  is  able  to  con- 
ceive his  Way?  It  is  a  Tempejl  which  no 
Man  can  fee :  For  the  mojl  Fart  of  his 
Works  are  hid.     Who   can  declare  the  Works 

if 
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Serm.  of  his  Jufiice?  for  his  Covenant  is  afar 
XV.  0ff,  and  the  Trial  of  ail  Things  is  in  the 
End:  i.  e.  The  Dealings  of  God  with  the 
Children  of  Men  are  not  yet  compleated, 
and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  that  Part 
which  is  before  us.  So  that  a  Man  cannot 
fay,  This  is  worfe  than  that:  For  in  Time 
they  jhall  be  well  approved.  Thy  Faithful- 
nefs,  O  Lord,  reacheth  unto  the  Clouds : 
Thy  Right 'eoufnefs  Jlandeth  like  the  ftrong 
Mountains :  Thy  "Judgments  are  like  the 
great  Deep.  Fie  hath  made  every  Thing 
beautiful  in  his  Time  :  Alfo  he  hath  Jet  the 
World  in  their  Heart  j  fo  that  no  Man  can 
find  out  the  Work  that  God  maketh  from 
the  Beginning  to  the  Fnd.  And  thus  St 
Paul  concludes  a  long  Argument  upon  the 
various  Difpenfations  of  Providence :  O  the 
Depth  of  the  Riches,  both  of  the  Wifdom 
and  Knowledge  of  God  I  Flow  unfearcbable 
are  his  Judgments,  and  his  Ways  pajl  find- 
ing out  I  For  who  hath  known  the  Mind  of 
the  Lord  f 

Thus  the  Scheme  of  Providence,  the 
Ways  and  Works  of  God,  are  too  vaft, 
of  too  large  Extent  for  our  Capacities. 
There  is,  as  I  may  fpeak,  fuch  an  Expanfe 
of  Power,  and  Wifdom,    and    Goodnefs,  in 

the 
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the  Formation  and  Government  of  the  Serm* 
World,  as  is  too  much  for  us  to  take  in  or  XV. 
comprehend.  Power,  and  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs,  are  manifeft  to  us  in  all  thofe 
Works  of  God,  which  come  within  our 
View  :  But  there  are  likewife  infinite  Stores 
of  each  poured  forth  throughout  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  Creation  ;  no  Part  of  which 
can  be  thoroughly  underftood,  without 
taking  in  its  Reference  and  Refpect  to  the 
whole  :  And  this  is  what  we  have  not  Facul- 
ties for. 

And  as  the  Works  of  God,  and  his  Scheme 
of  Government,  are  above  our  Capacities 
thoroughly  to  comprehend :  So  there  pofll- 
bly  may  be  Reafons  which  originally  made 
it  fit  that  many  Things  mould  be  concealed 
from  us,  which  we  have  perhaps  natural  Ca- 
pacities of  undemanding;  many  Things  con- 
cerning the  Defigns,  Methods  and  Ends  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  Government  of  the 
World.  There  is  no  Manner  of  Abfurdity 
in  fuppofing  a  Veil  on  Purpofe  drawn  over 
fome  Scenes  of  infinite  Power,  Wifdom, 
and  Goodnefs,  the  Sight  of  which  might 
fome  Way  or  other  ftrike  us  too  ftrongly  5 
or  that  better  Ends  are  defigned  and  ferved 
by  their  being  concealed,   than   could  be  by 

X  their 
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Serm.  their  being  expofed  to  our  Knowledge.   The 
XV.    Almighty    may    caft  Clouds  and    Darknefs 
round  about  him,  for  Reafons  and  Purpofes 
of  which  we  have  not  the  leaft   Glimpfe  or 
Conception. 

However,  it  is  furely  reafonable,  and 
what  might  have  been  expected,  that  Crea- 
tures in  fome  Stage  of  their  Being,  fuppofe  in 
the  Infancy  of  it,  mould  be  placed  in  a  State 
of  Difcipline  and  Improvement,  where  their 
Patience  and  Submiffion  is  to  be  tried  by 
Afflictions,  where  Temptations  are  to  be 
refilled,  and  Difficulties  gone  through  in  the 
Difcharge  of  their  Duty.  Now  if  the  great- 
efl  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  the  prefent  Life 
may  be  overcome  and  fufpended,  as  they 
manifeftly  may,  by  Hope  and  Fear,  and 
other  Paffions  and  Affections  \  then  the  Evi- 
dence of  Religion,  and  the  Senfe  of  the 
Confequences  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  might 
have  been  fuch,  as  intirely  in  all  Cafes  to 
prevail  over  thofe  Afflictions,  Difficulties  and 
Temptations ;  prevail  over  them  fo,.  as  to 
render  them  abfolutely  none  at  all.  But  the 
very  Notion  itfelf  now  mentioned,  of  a 
State  of  Difcipline  and  Improvement,  necef- 
farily  excludes  fuch  fenfible  Evidence  and 
Conviction  of  Religion,  and  of  the  Confe- 
quences 
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quences  of  Virtue  and  Vice.  Religion  con-  Serm. 
fifts  in  Submiffion  and  Refignation  to  the  XV. 
Divine  Will.  Our  Condition  in  this  World 
is  a  School  of  Exercife  for  this  Temper  :  And 
our  Ignorance,  the  Shallownefs  of  our  Rea- 
fon,  the  Temptations,  Difficulties,  Afflic- 
tions, which  we  are  expofed  to,  all  equally 
contribute  to  make  it  fo.  The  general  Ob~ 
fervation  may  be  carried  on ;  and  whoever 
will  attend  to  the  Thing  will  plainly  fee,  that 
lefs  fenfible  Evidence,  with  lefs  Difficulty  in 
Practice,  is  the  fame,  as  more  fenfible  Evi- 
dence, with  greater  Difficulty  in  Practice. 
Therefore  Difficulties  in  Speculation  as  much 
come  into  the  Notion  of  a  State  of  Difci- 
pline,  as  Difficulties  in  Practice :  And  fo  the 
fame  Reafon  or  Account  is  to  be  given  of 
both.  Thus,  though  it  is  indeed  abfurd  to 
talk  of  the  greater  Merit  of  AfTent,  upon 
little  or  no  Evidence,  than  upon  Demonflra- 
tion ;  yet  the  ftrict  Difcharge  of  our  Duty, 
with  lefs  fenfible  Evidence,  does  imply  in 
it  a  better  Character,  than  the  fame  Diligence 
in  the  Difcharge  of  it  upon  more  fenfible 
Evidence.  This  fully  accounts  for  and  ex- 
plains that  AfTertion  of  our  Saviour,  *  Elef- 

X  2  Jed 

*  Joh.  xx.  29. 
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Serm.  Jed  are  they  that  have  not  Jeen,  and  yet  have 
XV.    believed ;  have  become  Chriftians  and  obeyed 
the  Gofpel,   upon  lefs  fenfible  Evidence,  than 
that  which  Thomas,  to  whom  he  is  fpeaking, 
infifted  upon. 

But  after  all,  the  fame  Account  is  to  be 
given,  why  we  were  placed  in  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Ignorance,  as  why  Nature 
has  not  furnifhed  us  with  Wings  j  namely, 
that  we  were  defigned  to  be  Inhabitants 
of  this  Earth.  I  am  afraid  we  think  too 
highly  of  ourfelves  ;  of  our  Rank  in  the 
Creation,  and  of  what  is  due  to  us.  What 
Sphere  of  Action,  what  Bufinefs  is  affigned 
to  Man,  that  he  has  not  Capacities  and 
Knowledge  fully  equal  to  ?  It  is  manifeft  he 
has  Reafon,  and  Knowledge,  and  Faculties 
fuperior  to  the  Bufinefs  of  the  prefent 
World :  Faculties  which  appear  fuperfluous, 
if  we  do  not  take  in  the  Refpect  which 
they  have  to  fomewhat  further,  and  beyond 
it.  If  to  acquire  Knowledge  were  our  pro- 
per End,  we  mould  indeed  be  but  poorly 
provided :  But  if  fomewhat  elfe  be  our  Bu- 
finefs and  Duty,  we  may,  notwithftanding 
our  Ignorance,  be  well  enough  furnifhed  for 
it  j  and   the  Obfervation   of    our  Ignorance 

may 
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may  be  of  Affiftance  to  us  in  the  Difcharge  Serm^ 
of  it.  XV. 

II.  Let  us  then  confider,  what  are  the   t/"v%' 
Confequences  of  this  Knowledge  and  Obfer- 
vation  of  our  own  Ignorance,   and   the  Re- 
flection it  leads  to. 

Firjly  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what 
Temper  of  Mind  a  Man  ought  to  enquire 
into  the  Subject  of  Religion  j  namely,  with 
Expectation  of  finding  Difficulties,  and  with 
a  Difpofition  to  take  up  and  reft  fatisfied  with 
any  Evidence  whatever,  which  is  real. 

H  e  mould  before-hand  expect  Things 
myfterious,  and  fuch  as  he  will  not  be  able 
thoroughly  to  comprehend,  or  go  to  the  Bot- 
tom of.  To  expect  a  diftinct  comprehenfive 
View  of  the  whole  Subject,  clear  of  Diffi- 
culties and  Objections,  is  to  forget  our  Nature 
and  Condition ;  neither  of  which  admit  of 
fuch  Knowledge,  with  Refpect  to  any  Science 
whatever.  And  to  enquire  with  this  Ex- 
pectation, is  not  to  enquire  as  a  Man,  but  as 
one  of  another  Order  of  Creatures. 

Due    Senfe   of  the  general  Ignorance  of 
Man  would  alfo  beget  in  us  a  Difpofition  to 
take  up  and  reft  fatisfied  with  any  Evidence 
whatever,   which  is  real.     I  mention  this  as 
the  contrary  to  a  Difpofition,  of  which  there 

X  3  arc 
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Serm.  are  not  wanting  Inftances,  to  find  Fault  with 
XV.  and  reject  Evidence,  becaufe  it  is  not  fuch  as 
was  defired.  If  a  Man  were  to  walk  by  Twi- 
light, muff  he  not  follow  his  Eyes  as  much 
as  if  it  were  broad  Day  and  clear  Sunfhine? 
Or  if  he  were  obliged  to  take  a  Journey  by 
Night,  would  he  not  give  heed  to  any  Light 
Jhining  in  the  Darknefs,  till  the  Day  Jhould 
break  and  the  Day- Star  arife?  It  would  not 
be  altogether  unnatural  for  him  to  reflect  how 
much  better  it  were  to  have  Day-light ;  he 
might  perhaps  have  great  Curiofity  to  fee  the 
Country  round  about  him  ;  he  might  lament 
that  the  Darknefs  concealed  many  extended 
Profpects  from  his  Eyes,  and  wi(h  for  the  Sun 
to  draw  away  the  Veil :  But  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be,  to  reject  with  Scorn  and  Dif- 
dain  the  Guidance  and  Direction  which  that 
leffer  Light  might  afford  him,  becaufe  it  was 
not  the  Sun  itfelf ;  If  the  Make  and  Confti- 
tution  of  Man,  the  Circumftances  he  is  placed 
in,  or  the  Reafon  of  Things  affords  the 
leaft  Hint  or  Intimation,  that  Virtue  is  the 
Law  he  is  born  under  ;  Scepticifm  itfelf 
mould  lead  him  to  the  mofl  ftrict  and  inviola- 
ble Practice  of  it ;  that  he  may  not  make  the 
dreadful  Experiment^  of  leaving  the  Courfe 
of  Life  marked  out  for  him  by  Nature,  what- 
ever 
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ever  that  Nature  be,  and  entring  Paths  of  his  Serm. 
own,  of  which  he  can  know  neither  the  Dan-    XV. 
gers  nor  the  End.     For  though    no   Danger 
be  feen,    yet  Darknefs,  Ignorance  and  Blind- 
nefs  are  no  Manner  of  Security. 

Secondly y  Our  Ignorance  is  the  proper 
Anfwer  to  many  Things,  which  are  called 
Objections  againft  Religion  j  particularly,  to 
thofe  which  arife  from  the  Appearances  of 
Evil  and  Irregularity  in  the  Conftitution  of 
Nature  and  the  Government  of  the  World. 
In  all  other  Cafes  'tis  thought  neceflary  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
Scheme,  even  one  of  fo  narrow  a  Compafs  as 
thofe  which  are  formed  by  Men,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  Goodnefs  or  Badnefsof  it:  And 
the  mod  flight  and  fuperficial  View  of  any 
Humane  Contrivance  comes  abundantly 
nearer  to  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  it,  than 
that  Part,  which  we  know  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,  does  to  the  general 
Scheme  and  Syftem  of  it ;  to  the  whole  Set 
of  Laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  From  our 
Ignorance  of  the  Conftitution  of  Things,  and 
the  Scheme  of  Providence  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  World ;  from  the  Reference 
the  feveral  Parts  have  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Whole  ;  and  from  our  not  being  able  to 

X  4  fee 
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SERM.fee  the  End  and  the  Whole  ;  it  follows,  that 
XV.    however  perfect  Things  are,  they  mull:  even 

neceffarily  appear  to  us  otherwife,  iefs  perfect 

than  they  are  *. 

Thirdly^ 

*  Suppofe  fome  very  complicated  Piece  of  Work,  fome  Syftem 
or  Conjlitution,  formed  for  fome  general  End,  to  which  each 
of  the  Parts  had  a  Reference.  The  Perfection  or  juftnefs  of 
this  Work  or  Conftitution  would  confift  in  the  Reference  and 
RefpecT,  which  the  feveral  Parts  have  to  the  general  Defign. 
This  Reference  of  Parts  to  the  general  Defign  may  be  infinitely 
various,  both  in  Degree  and  Kind.  Thus  one  Part  may  only 
contribute  and  be  fubfervient  to  another  ;  this  to  a  Third  ;  and 
fo  on  through  a  long  Series,  the  laft  Part  of  which  alone  may 
contribute  immediately  and  directly  to  the  general  Defign.  Or 
a  Part  may  have  this  diftant  Reference  to  the  general  Defign, 
and  may  alfo  contribute  immediately  to  it.  For  Inftance  :  If 
the  general  Defign  or  End,  for  which  the  complicated  Frame 
of  Nature  was  brought  into  Being,  is  Happinefs ;  whatever 
affords  prefent  Satisfaction,  and  likewife  tends  to  carry  on  the 
Courfe  of  Things,  hath  this  double  Refpect  to  the  general 
Defign.  Now  fuppofe  a  Spectator  of  that  Work  or  Consti- 
tution was  in  a  great  Meafure  ignorant  of  fuch  various  Refe- 
rence to  the  general  End,  whatever  that  End  be  ;  and  that, 
upon  a  very  flight  and  partial  View  which  we  had  of  the  Work, 
feveral  Things  appeared  to  his  Eye  as  difproportionate  and 
wrong  ;  others,  juft:  and  beautiful :  What  would  He  gather 
from  thefe  Appearances  ?  He  would  immediately  conclude 
there  was  a  Probability,  if  he  could  fee  the  whole  Reference 
of  the  Parts  appearing  wrong  to  the  general  Defign,  that  this 
would  deftroy  the  Appearance  of  Wrongnefs  and  Difpropor- 
tion :  But  there  is  no  Probability,  that  the  Reference  would 
deftroy  the  particular  right  Appearances,  though  that  Refe- 
rence might  fliew  the  Thing  already  appearing  juft,  to  be  (o 
likewife  in  an  higher  Degree  or  another  Manner.  There  is  a 
Probability,  that  the  right  Appearances  were  intended:  There 
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Thirdly y  Since  the  Conftitution  of  Na-  Serm. 
ture,  and  the  Methods  and  Defigns  of  Provi-  XV. 
dence  in  the  Government  of  the  World, 
are  above  our  Comprehenfion,  we  mould 
acquiefce  in,  and  reft  fatisfied  with,  our  Igno- 
rance, turn  our  Thoughts  from  that  which  is 
above  and  beyond  us,  and  apply  ourfelves  to 
that  which  is  level  to  our  Capacities,  and 
which  is  our  real  Bufinefs  and  Concern. 
Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  Happinefs* 
Whoever  will  in  the  leaft  attend  to  the  Thing 
will  fee,  that  'tis  the  Gaining,  not  the  Having 
of  it,  which  is  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Mind.  Indeed,  if  the  proper  Happinefs  of 
Man  confided  in  Knowledge  confidered  as  a 
PofTeffion  or  Treafure,  Men  who  are  pof- 
feffed  of  the  largeft  Share  would  have  a  very 
ill  Time  of  it;  as  they  would  be  infinitely 
more  fenfible  than  others,  of  their  Poverty  in 
this  Refpect.  Thus  He  who  increafes  Know- 
ledge    would     eminently     increafe     Sorrow. 

Men 


is  no  Probability,  that  the  wrong  Appearances  were.  We 
cannot  fufpett  Irregularity  and  Diforder  to  be  defigned.  The 
Pillars  of  a  Building  appear  beautiful  j  but  their  being  likewife 
iti  Support  does  not  deitroy  that  Beauty  :  There  itill  remains 
a  Reafon  to  believe  that  the  Architect  intended  the  beautiful 
Appearance,  after  we  ha\'e  found  out  the  Reference,  Support. 
It  would  be  reafonable  for  a  Man  of  himfelf  to  think  thus, 
spon  the  firft  Piece  of  Architecture  he  ever  law. 
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Serm.  Men  of  deep  Refearch  and  curious  Inquiry 
XV.    fhould  juft  be    put   in  Mind,  not  to  miftake 

U'Y^  what  they  are  doing.  If  their  Difcoveries 
ferve  the  Caufe  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  in 
the  way  of  Proof,  Motive  to  Practice,  or 
Affiftance  in  it ;  or  if  they  tend  to  render 
Life  lefs  unhappy,  and  promote  its  Satisfacti- 
ons; then  they  are  mofl  ufei ally  employed: 
But  bringing  Things  to  Light,  alone  and  of  it- 
felf,  is  of  no  manner  of  Ufe,  any  other  wife 
than  as  an  Entertainment  or  Diverfion.  Nei- 
ther is  this  at  all  amifs,  if  it  does  not  take  up 
the  Time  which  mould  be  employed  in  bet- 
ter Works.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ano- 
ther Mark  fet  up  for  us  to  aim  at  ;  another 
End  appointed  us  to  direct  our  Lives  to :  An 
End,  which  the  moft  Knowing  may  fail  of, 
and  the  mofl  Ignorant  arrive  at.  The  fecret 
Things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God;  but 
thofe  Things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us, 
and  to  our  Cbildren  for  ever,  that  we 
may  do  all  the  Words  of  this  Law.  Which 
Reflection  of  Mofes,  put  in  general  Terms,  is, 
that  the  only  Knowledge,  which  is  of  any 
Avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us  our 
Duty,  or  aflifts  us  in  the  Difcharge  of  it.  The 
Oeconomy  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Courfe  of 
Nature,  Almighty  Power  exerted  in  the  Cre- 
ation 
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ation  and  Government  in  the  World,   is  out  Serm. 
of  our  Reach.    What  would   be  the  Confe-    XV. 
quence,  if  we  could  really  get  an  Infight  into  K^sf>* 
thefe  Things,   is  very  uncertain ;  whether  it 
would  affift  us  in,  or  divert  us  from  what  we 
have  to  do  in  this  prefent  State.     If  then  there 
be  a  Sphere  of  Knowledge,  of  Contemplation 
and  Employment,    level    to  our   Capacities, 
and   of   the   utmoft  Importance  to   us ;  we 
ought  furely  to  apply  ourfelves  with  all  Dili- 
gence to  This  our  proper  Bufinefs,  and  efteem 
every  Thing  elfe  nothing,  nothing  as  to  us, 
in  Comparifon  of  it.     Thus  Job,  difcourfing 
of  natural  Knowledge,  how  much  it  is  above 
us,  and  of  Wifdom  in  general,  fays,  God  tin. 
derfiandeth  the  Way   thereof,    and  He  know- 
eth  the  Place  thereof.      And  unto  Man   He 
faidy  Behold,  the   Fear   of  the   Lord,  that  is 
Wifdom,  and  to  depart  from  Evil  is  Under- 
jlanding,     Other  Orders  of  Creatures   may 
perhaps  be  let  into   the  fecret  Counfels  of 
Heaven  ;  and  have  the  Defigns  and  Methods 
of  Providence,  in  the  Creation  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  World,  communicated  to  them: 
But  this  does  not  belong  to  our  Rank  or  Con- 
dition.    The   Fear   of  the  Lord,  and  to  de- 
part from  Evil,    is   the  only  Wifdom  which 
Man  mould  afpire  after,  as  His  Work  and 
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Serm.  Bufinefs.  The  fame  is  faid,  and  with  the  fame 
XV.  Connexion  and  Context,  in  the  Conclufion 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclefaftes.  Our  Igno- 
rance, and  the  little  we  can  know  of  other 
Things,  affords  a  Reafon  why  we  fhould  not 
perplex  ourfelves  about  them  :  But  no  Way 
invalidates  that  which  is  the  Conclufion  of  the 
whole  Matter •,  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  Com- 
mandments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  Concern  of 
Man.  So  that  Socrates  was  not  the  firft 
who  endeavoured  to  draw  Men  off  from  la- 
bouring after,  and  laying  Strefs  upon  other 
Knowledge,  in  Comparifon  of  that  which 
related  to  Morals.  Our  Province  is  Virtue 
and  Religion,  Life  and  Manners ;  the  Sci- 
ence of  improving  the  Temper,  and  making 
the  Heart  better.  This  is  the  Field  affigned 
us  to  cultivate  :  How  much  it  has  lain  neglect- 
ed is  indeed  aftonifhing.  Virtue  is  demonftra- 
bly  theHappinefs  of  Man:  It  confifts  in  good 
Actions,  proceeding  from  a  good  Principle, 
Temper,  or  Heart.  Overt-acts  are  intirely 
in  our  Power.  What  remains  is,  that  we 
learn  to  keep  our  Heart ;  to  govern  and  regu- 
late our  Paffions,  Mind,  Affections :  That 
fo  we  may  be  free  from  the  Impotencies  of 
Fear,  Envy,  Malice,  Covetoufnefs,  Ambiti- 
on ;  that  we  may  be  clear  of  thefe,    confider- 
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ed  as  Vices  feated  in  the  Heart,  confideredas  Serm. 
conftituting  a  general  wrong  Temper  ;  from  XV. 
which  general  wrong  Frame  of  Mind,  all  the 
miftaken  Purfuits,  and  far  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Unhappinefs  of  Life,  proceed.  He,  who 
mould  find  out  one  Rule  to  affifl  us  in  this 
Work,  would  deferve  infinitely  better  of 
Mankind,  than  all  the  Improvers  of  other 
Knowledge  put  together. 

Lajlly,  L  e  t  us  adore  that  infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Power  and  Goodnefs,  which  is  a- 
bove  our  Comprehenfion.  To  whom  hath 
the  Root  of  Wifdom  been  revealed?  Or  who 
hath  hiown  her  wife  Counfels  ?  There  is 
one  wife  and  greatly  to  be  feared  j  the  Lord 
fitting  upon  his  Throne.  He  created  her, 
and  faw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured 
her  out  upon  all  his  Works.  If  it  be  thought 
a  confiderable  Thing,  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
few,  a  very  few,  of  the  Effects  of  infinite 
Power  and  Wifdom ;  the  Situation,  Bignefs, 
and  Revolution  of  fome  of  the  heavenly  Bo- 
dies ;  what  Sentiments  mould  our  Minds  be 
filled  with  concerning  .Him,  who  appointed 
to  each  its  Place  and  Meafure  and  Sphere  of 
Motion,  all  which  are  kept  with  the  mod 
uniform  Conftancy  ?  Who  Jlretched  out  tie 
Heavens,     and    telleth    the    Number  of    the 
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Serm.  Stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  Names, 
XV.  Who  laid  the  Foundations  of  the  Earth,  who, 
comprehendeth  the  Dujl  oj  it  in  a  Meafure 
and '  .weigheth  the  Mountains  in  Scales ,  and 
the  Hills  in  a  Ballance.  And,  when  we  have 
recounted  all  the  Appearances  which  come 
within  our  View,  he  muft  add,  Lo,  thefe 
are  Part  of  his  Ways ;  but  how  little  a  Portion 
is  heard  of  Him?  Canjl  thou  by  fearching  find 
out  God  ?  Canjl  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
Perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  Heaven ;  what 
canjl  thou  do?  deeper  than  Hell-,  what  canjl 
thou  know  ? 

The  Conclusion  is,  that  in  all  Lowlinefs 
of  Mind  we  fet  lightly  by  Ourfelves :  That 
we  form  our  Temper  to  an  implicit  Submiffi- 
on  to  the  Divine  Majefty  j  beget  within  our- 
felves an  abfolute  Refignation  to  all  the  Me- 
thods of  his  Providence,  in  his  Dealings 
with  the  Children  of  Men :  That,  in  the 
deeped  Humility  of  our  Souls,  we  proftrate 
ourfelves  before  Him,  and  join  in  that  celeftial 
Song  >  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  Works 
herd  God  Almighty !  jujl  and  true  are  thy 
Ways,  thou  King  of  Saints !  Whofhall  not  fear 
cIheei  0  Lord,  and  glorifie  thy  Name  ? 
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